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In presenting to the public a new treatise upon MORAL ScIENCE, 
it may not be improper to state the circumstances which led to the 
undertaking, and the design which it is intended to accomplish. 

When it became my duty to instruct in Moral Philosophy in 
Brown University, the text-book in use was the work of Dr. Paley. 
From many of his principles I found myself compelled to dissent, 
and at first I contented myself with stating to my classes my objec- 
tions to the author, and offering my views, in the form of familiar 
conversations, upon several of the topics which he discusses. These 
views, for my own convenience, I soon committed to paper, and 
delivered in the form of lectures. In a few years these lectures had 
become so far extended that, to my surprise, they contained by 
themselves the elements of a different system from that of the text- 
book which I was teaching. ‘To avoid the inconvenience of teaching 
two different systems, I undertook to reduce them to order, and to 
make such additions as would render the work in some measure 
complete within itself. I thus relinquished the work of Dr. Paley, 
and for some time have been in the habit of instructing solely by 
lecture. The success of the attempt exceeded my expectations, and 
encouraged me to hope that the publication of what I had delivered 
- to my classes might in some small degree facilitate the study of moral 


science. 
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From these circumstances the work has derived its characte, 
Being designed for the purposes of instruction, its aim is to be sine 
ple, clear, and purely didactic. I have rarely gone into extended 
discussion, but have contented myself with the attempt to state the 
moral law, and the reason of it, in as few and as comprehensive terms 
as possible. ‘The illustration of the principles, and the application 
of them to cases in ordinary life, I have generally left to the 
instructor, or to the student himself. Hence, also, I have omitted 
everything which relates to the history of opinions, and have made 
but little allusion even to the opinions themselves of those from 
whom I dissent. To have acted otherwise would have extended 
the undertaking greatly beyond the limits which I had assigned to 
myself; and it seemed to me not to belong to the design which I had 
in view. A work which should attempt to exhibit what was true 
appeared to me more desirable than one which should point out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubtful, or disprove what was 
false. 

In the course of the work I have quoted but few authorities, as in 
preparing it I have referred to but few books. I make this remark 
in no manner for the sake of laying claim to originality, but to avoid 
the imputation of using the labors of others without acknowledgment. 
When I commenced the undertaking I attempted to read exten- 
sively, but soon found it so difficult to arrive at any definite results 
in this manner that the necessities of my situation obliged me to rely 
upon my own reflection. That I have thus come to the same conclu- 
sions with many others, I should be unwilling to doubt. When this 
coincidence of opinion has come to my knowledge, I have mentioned 
it. When it is not mentioned, it is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest obligations is Bishop 
Butler. The chapter on Conscience is, as I suppose, but little more 


than a development of his ideas on the same subject. How much 
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more I owe to this incomparable writer I know not. As it was the 
study of his sermons on human nature that first turned my attention 
to this subject, there are doubtless many trains of theught which J 
have derived from him, but which I have not been able to trace te 
their source, as they have long since become incorporated with my 
ewn reflections. The article on the Sabbath, as is stated in the 
text, is derived chiefly from the tract of Mr. J. J. Gurney on the 
same subject. Entertaining those views of the Sacred Scriptures 
which I have expressed in the work itself, it is scarcely necessary to 
add here that I consider them the great source of moral truth, and 
that a system of ethics will be true just in proportion as it develops 
their meaning. To do this has been my object; and to have, in ever 
so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall consider as the greatest 
possible success. 

It is not without much diffidence that I have ventured to lay be- 
fore the public a work on this important subject. That something 
of this sort was needed has long been universally confessed. My 
professional duty led me to undertake it; and I trust that the hope 
of usefulness has induced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, I have endeavored to 
express myself in such a manner that the reader shall have as little 
trouble as pos**hle in detecting my errors. And if it shall be found 
that [ have thrown any light whatever upon the science of human 
duty, I shall have unspeakable cause for gratitude to that Spirit 
whose inspiration alone teacheth man understanding. And my 
cause for gratitude will scarcely be less should my failure incite some 
one, better able than myself to do justice to the subject, to a more 
successful undertaking. 
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A SECOND edition of the Elements of Moral Science having been 
demanded, within a much shorter period than was anticipated, 1 
have given to the revisal of it all the attention which my avocations 
have permitted. 

The first edition, owing to circumstances which could not be fore- 
seen, was, unfortunately, in several places inaccurate in typograph- 
ical execution. I have endeavored, I hope with better success, to 
render the present edition in this respect less liable to censure. Ix 
a few cases single words and modes of expression have also been 
changed. + I have, however, confined myself to verbal corrections, 
and have in no case that I remember intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the work has been introduced as a text- 
Look into some of our highest seminaries of education, I hope that 1 
may be forgiven if I suggest a few hints as to the manner in which 
I suppose it may be most successfully used for this purpose. 

1, In the recitation-room, let neither instructor nor pupil eve 


make use of the book. 


2. Let the portion previously assigned for the exercise be so maf 
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red by the pupil, both in plan and illustration, that he will be able 
‘a recite it in order, and explain the connection of the different 
parts with each other, without the necessity of assistance from his 
instructor. To give the language of the author is not, of course, 
desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. ‘he questions of 
the instructor should have respect to principles that may be deduced 
from the text, practical application of the doctrines, objections which 
may be raised, etc. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one day be invariably 
reviewed on the day succeeding. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has been made in the 
work, let a review from the beginning be commenced. This should 
comprehend, for one exercise, as much as had been previously 
recited in two or three days; and should be confined to a brief 
analysis of the argument, with a mere mention of the illustrations. 

5. As soon as the whole portion thus far recited has been re- 
viewed, let a new review be commenced and continued in the same 
manner, and thus on successively until the work is completed. By 
pursuing this method, a class will, at any period of the course of 
atudy, be enabled, with the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have acquired, and when the work is completed they will be able 
to pursue the whole thread of the argument from the beginning to 
the end, and thus to retain a knowledge, not only of the individual 
principles, but also of their relations to each other. 

But the advantage of this mode of study is not confined to that 
of a more perfect knowledge of this or of any other book. By pre- 
senting the whole field of thought at one view before the mind, it 
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will cultivate the power of pursuing an extended range of argument, 
of examining and deciiling upon a connected chain ot reasoning ; and 
will, in no small degree, accustom the student to carry forward in 
his own mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these suggestions, not in the 
ieast because I suppose the present work worthy of any peculiar 
attention from an instructor, but simply because, having been long 
in the habit of pursuing this method, and having witnessed its results 
in my own classes, I have thought it my duty to suggest it to those 
who are engaged in the same profession with myself. Other in- 
structors may have succeeded better with other methods; I have 
succeeded best with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, the author has it in coz- 
templation to prepare a small abridgment of the present work, in 
duodecimo, for the use of schools and academies. It will be pub 
lished as soon as his engagements will permit. 


Srowm UNIVERSITY, SEYFTEMEES. 1285. 
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In using the following volume as a text-book for 
many years, I have derived great benefit from the free 
discussions of the lecture-room. Some of the princi- 
ples I thought needed modification, and others might 
be presented in a form more easy to be understood. 
As soon, therefore, as I was released from the actual 
duties of instruction, I commenced the work of re- 
vision of what I had so long taught. My progress was 
arrested by an attack of illness, and for two or three 
years I was obliged to lay it entirely aside. With 
returning health I resumed my labors, and I lay the 
result before rat gable) A large portion of the work 


is unchanged. Some chapters have been modified, 
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and a few wholly rewritten. I hope that by this labor 
the book is made better. 

Grateful for the kind reception which has been given 
to the original work, specially by tke instructors of 
youth, and hoping that these my later labors may aid 
them yet more in the important work of the teaching 


of morals, it is cheerfully offered for their approval. 


Provriemncs, Avaver 8, 1865 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL QUALITY 
OF ACTIONS. 


SECTION I. 


OF MORAL LAW. 


Evutecs, or Moral Philosophy, is the Science of Moral 
Law. 

The first question which presents itself is, What is 
moral law? Let us, then, inquire first, what is law; 
and, secondly, what is moral law. 

By the term /aw I think we generally mean a form 
of expression denoting either a mode of existence or 
an order of sequence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newton’s laws, namely, 
that every body will continue in a state of rest, or of 
uniform motion in a right line, unless compelled by 


‘some force to change its state, denotes a mode of ex- 


tstence. 
The third law of motion, that, to every action of one 


body upon another, there is an equal and contrary re- 
action, denotes an order of sequence ; that is, it declares 
the gencral fact that, if one event occur, the constitu- 
tion of things under which we exist is such that an- 
other eveut will also occur. 

The axioms in Mathematics are laws of the same 
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kind. Thus, the axiom, “ If equals be added to equals, 
the wholes will be equal,” denotes an order of sequence 
in respect to quantity. : 

Of the same nature are the laws of Chemistry. 
Such, for instance, is the law that, if soda be saturated 
with muriatic acid, the result will be common salt. 

Thus, also, in Intellectual Philosophy. Ifa picture 
of a visible object be formed upon the retina, and the 
impression be communicated, by the nerves, to the 
brain, the result will be an act of perception. 

The meaning of law, when referring to civil society, 
is substantially the same. It expresses an established 
order of sequence between a specified action and a 
particular mode of reward or of punishment. Such, 
in general, is the meaning of law. 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions a moral quality; that is, that a human 
action may be either right or wrong. Every one knows 
that we may contemplate the same action as wise or 
unwise ; as courteous or impolite; as graceful or awk- 
ward ; and, also, as right or wrong. It can have es- 
caped the observation of no one that there are conse- 
quences distinct from each other, which follow an action, 
and which are connected, respectively, with each of its 
attributes. To take, for instance, a moral quality. 
Two men may both utter what is false; the one intend- 
ing to speak the truth, the other intending to deceive. 
Now, some of the consequences of this act are common 
to both cases; namely, that the hearers may in both 
cases be deceived. But it is equally manifest that 
there are also consequences peculiar to the case in 
which the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
the effects upon his own moral character, and upon the 
estimation in which he is held by the community. 
And thus, in general, Moral Philosophy proceeds upon 
the supposition that there exists in the actions of men 
amoral quality, and that there are certain sequences 
connected by our Creator with the exhibition of that 
quality. 

4 moral law is, therefore, a form of expression de 
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»dting an order of sequence established between the 
moral quality of actions and their results. 

Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, is the science whieh 
classifics and illustrates moral law. 

Here it may be worth while to remark, that an order 
of sequence established, supposes of necessity an Estab- 
lisher, Hence Moral Philosophy, as well as every other 
science, proceeds upon the supposition of the existence 
of a universal Cause, the Creator of all things, who has 
made everything as it is, and who has subjected all 
things to the relations which they sustain. And hence, 
as all relations, whether moral or physical, are the re- 
sult of his enactment, an order of sequence once estab- 
lished in morals, is just as invariable as an order of 
sequence in physics. 

Such being the fact, it is evident that the moral laws 
of God can never be variea by the institutions of man, 
any more than the physical laws. The results which 
God has connected with actions will inevitably occur, 
all the created power in the universe to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Norcan these consequences be eluded 
or averted, any more than the sequences which follow 
by the laws of gravitation. What should we think 
of a man who expected to leap from a precipice, and by 
some act of sagacity elude the effect of the accelcra- 
ting power of gravity ? or of another, who, by the exer- 
cise of his own will, determined to render himself 
imponderable? Every one who believes God to have 
established an order of sequences in morals, must sce 
that it is equally absurd to expect to violate with impu- 
nity any moral law of the Creator. 

-Yet men have always flattered themselves with the 
hope that they could violate moral law and escape the 
consequences which God has established. The reason 
is obvious. In physics, the consequent follows the ante- 
cedent, often immediately, and most commonly after a 
stated and well-known interval. In morals, the result 
is frequently long delayed ; and the time of its occur- 
rence is always uncertain. Hence, “ because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore 
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the hearts of the sons of men are fully set in them to 

do evil.” But time, whether long or short, has neither 

power nor tendency to change the order of an estab- 

lished sequence. The time required for vegetation in 

different orders of plants may vary; but yet wheat 
will always produce wheat, and an acorn will always 
roduce an oak. That such is the case in morals, a 
cathen poet has taught us : — 


Raro, antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit, pede peena claudo. 
Horace, Lib. 3. Car. 2. 


A higher authority has admonished us, ‘‘ Be not de 
ceived; God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” It is also to be remembered 
that in morals as well as in-physics the harvest is always 
more abundant than the seed from which it springs. 


SHOTION II. 


WHAT IS A MORAL ACTION? 


Action, from actum, the supine of the Latin verb ago, 
I do, signifies something done; the putting forth of 
some power. 

But under what circumstances must power be pul 
forth in order to render it a moral action ? 

1. A machine is, in common conversation, said to be 
powerful. A vegetable is said to put forth its leaves, a 
tree to bend its branches, or a vine to run towards a 
prop; but we never speak of these instances of power 
as actions. 

2. Action is never affirmed but of beings possessed 
of a will; that is, of those in whom the putting forth 
vf power is immediately consequent upop their deter 
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mination to put it forth. Could we conceive of ani- 
mate beings whose exertions had no connection with 
‘their will, we should not speak of such exertions as 
actions. 

3. Action, so far as we know, is affirmed only of 
beings possessed of intelligence ; that is, who are capa 
ble of comprehending a particular end, and of adopting 
the means necessary to accomplish it. An action is 
something done; that is, some change effected. But 
man effects change only by means of stated antecedents. 
An action, therefore, in such a being, supposes some 
change to be effected, and some means employed for the 
purpose of effecting it. . 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and intel 
ligent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion 
of power, and that exertion of power is subject to his 
will. This is sufficient to render man the subject of 
government. He can foresee the results of a particular 
action, and can will, or will not, to accomplish it. And 
other results can be connected with the action of such 
a nature as to influence his will in one direction or in 
another. Thus a man may know that stabbing another 
will produce death. He has it in his power to will or 
not to will it. But such other consequences may be 
connected by society with the act, that though on many 
accounts he would desire to do it, yet on other and 
graver accounts he would prefer not to doit. This is 
sufficient to render man a subject of government. But 
is this all that is necessary to constitute man a moral 
agent ; that is, to render him a subject of moral govern- 
ment ? 

May not all this be affirmed of brutes? Are they not 
voluntary, and even to some extent intelligent agents? 
Do they not, frequently at least, comprehend the rela- 
tion of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the 

ower necessary for the accomplishment of that end? 

Do they not manifestly design to injure us, and alsu 

select the most appropriate means for effecting their 

purpose? And can we not connect such results with 

their actions as shall influence their will and prevent oy 
8* 
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excite the exercise of their power? We do this when 
ever we either caress or intimidate them, in order to pre 


ve it them from injuring us, or to excite them to labor. ° 


Thoy are, then, subjects of government as truly as man. 

Is there, then, no difference between the intelligent 
and voluntary action of a brute, and the moral action 
of aman? Suppose a brute anda man both to perform 
the same action ; as, for instance, suppose the brute to 
xill its offspring, and the man to murder his child. Are 
these actions of- the same character? Do we entertain 
the same feelings towards the authors of them? Do 
we treat the authors in the same manner, and with the 
design of producing in them the same result ? 

I think no one can answer these questions in the 
affirmative. We pity the brute, but we are filled with 
indignation against the man. In the one case, we say 
there has bsen harm done, in the other, tmjury com- 
mitted. We feel that the man deserves punishment: 
we have no such feclings towards the brute. We say 
that the man has done wrong ; but we never affirm this 
of the brute. We may attempt to produce in the brute 
such a recollection of the offence as may deter him 
from the act in future; but we can dono more. We 
attempt in the other case to make the man sensible of 
the act as wrong, and to produce in him a radical 
change of character; so that he not only would not 
commit the crime again, but would be inherently averse 
to the commission of it. 

These considerations are, I think, sufficient to render 
it evident that we perceive an element in the actions 
of men which does not exist in the actions of brutes. 
What is this element ? ; 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the 
man knows better. 'This would be his mode of explain 
ing it. : 

But what is meant by knowing better? Did not thy 
brute and the man both know that the result of their 
action would be harm? Did not both intend that it 
should be harm? In what respect, then, did the one 
‘now better than the other ? 
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1 think that a plain man or a child would answer, 
the man knew that he ought not to do it, and the brute 
did not know that he ought not to do it; or he might 
say, the man kiew, and the brute did not know, that it 
was wrong ; but whatever terms he might employ, they 
would involve the same idea. I do not know that a 
philosopher could give a more satisfactory answer. 

If the question, then, be asked, What is a moral ac- 
tion ? we may answer, it is the voluntary action of an 
intelligent agent, who is capable of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong, or of distinguishing what he 
ought, from what he ought not, to do. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, although action 
is defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not 
intended to be asserted that the moral quality exists 
only where power is actually exerted. It is manifest 
that our thoughts and resolutions may be deserving 
either of praise or of blame; that is, may be either 
right or wrong, where they do not appear in action. 
When the will decides upon the performance of an 
action, though the act cannot be done, the omniscient 
Deity justly considers us as either virtuous or vicious. 

From what has been said, it may be seen that there 
exists in the actions of men an element which does 
not exist in the actions of brutes. Hence, though both 
are subjects of government, the government of the one 
should be constructed upon principles different from 
those of the other. We can operate upon brutes enly 
by fear of punishment and hope of reward. We car. 
operate upon man not only in this manner, bui alse 
by an appeal to his consciousness of right apd wropg. 
and by the use of such means as may ‘improve his 
moral nature. Hence, all modes of punishment which 
treat men as we treat brutes, are as unphilosyphical as 
they are thoughtless, crucl, and vindictive. Such are 
those systems of criminai jurisprudenco which have 
in view nothing more than the infliction of pain upon 
the offender. The leading object of all such systems 
should be to reclaim the vicious. Such was the result 
to which all the investigations of Howard led. 
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And it is worthy of remark, that the Christian pre 
cept respecting the treatment of injuries procecds 
precisely upon this principle. The New Testament 
teaches us to love our enemies, to do good to those that 
hate us, to overcome evil with good; that is, to set 
before a man who does wrong the strongest possible 
exemplification of the opposite moral quality — righé. 
Now it is manifest that nothing would be so likely to 
show to an injurious person the turpitude of his own 
conduct, and to produce in him selfreproach and re- 
entance, as precisely this sort of moral exhikition. 
%evenge and retaliation might, or might not, prevent a 


repetition of the injury to a particular individual. The | 


requiting of evil with good, in addition to this effect, 
has an inherent tendency to produce sorrow for the act, 
and dislike to its moral quality ; and thus, by produc- 
ing a change of character, to prevent the repetition of 
the offence under all circumstances hereafter 


SHOTION Iii. 


IN WHAT PART OF AN ACTION DO WE DISCOVER ITS MORAL 
QUALITY 


In a deliberate action, four distinct elements may be 
commonly observed. These are — 


1. The outward act ; as when I put money into the | 


hands of another. 

2. The conception of this act, of which the external 
performance is the mere bodying forth. 

3. The resolution to carry that conception into effect. 
: 4. The intention, or design, with which all this is 

one. 

Now, the moral quality does not belong to the exter. 
nal act ; for the same external act may be performed 
by two men, while its moral character is in the two 
cases entirely dissimilar. 
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Nor does it belong to the conception of the external 
act, nor to the resolution to carry that conception into 
effect ; for the resolution to perform an action can have 
no other character than that of the action itself. It 
must, then, reside in the intention. 

That such is the fact, may be illustrated by an ex: 
ample. A and B both give to C a piece of money. 
Tkey both conceived of this action before they performed 
it. They both resolved to do precisely what they did. 
In all this both actions coincide. A, however, gave 
‘it to C, with the intention of procuring the murder of 
a friend ; B, with the intention of relieving a family in 
distress. Itis evident that, in this case, the intention 
gives to the action its character as right or wrong. 

That the moral quality of the action resides in the 
intention, may be evident from various other considera- 
tions. 

1. By reference to the intention, we inculpate or ex 
culpate others, or ourselves, without any respect to the 
happiness or misery actually produced. Let the result . 
of an action be what it may, we hold a man guilty 
simply on the ground of intention, or on the same 
ground we hold him innocent. Thus also of ourselves 
We are conscious of guilt or of innocence, not from the 
result of an action, but from the intention by which we 
were actuated. 

2. We always distinguish between being the instru- 
ment of good, and intending it. We are grateful to 
one who is the cause of good, not in proportion to the 
amount effected, but the amount intended. 

Intention may be wrong in various ways. 

1. As, for instance, where we intend to injure another ; 
as in cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander. 

Here, however, it may be remarked, that we may 
intend to inflict pain, without intending wrong; for 
we may be guilty of the violation of no right. Such 
is the case when pain is inflicted by a civil officer for 
the purposes of justice ; for itis manifest that if the man 
deserve pain, it is no violation of right for him to in- 
flict it. Hence we see the difference between harm. 
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injury, and punishment. We harm another when we 
actually inflict pain ; we tmjuwre him when we inflict 
pain in violation of his rights; we punish him when we 
inflict pain which he deserves, and to which he has 
been properly adjudged ; and in so doing there is, 
therefore, no violation of right. 

2. Intention is wrong, where we act for the gratifi- 
eation of our own passions, without any respect to tae 
happmess of others. Such is the case of seduction, 
ambition, and in nations, commonly, of war. Every 
man is bound to restrain the indulgence of his passions 
within such limits that they will work no ill to his 
neighbor. If they actually inflict injury, it is no ex- 
cuse to say that he had no ill-will to the individual 
injured. The Creator never conferred on him the right 
to destroy another’s happiness for his own gratification. 

3. As the right and wrong of an action reside in the 
intention, it is evident that, where an action is intended, 
though it be not actually performed, that intention is 
worthy of praise or blame, as truly as the action itself, 
provided the action itself be wholly out of our power. 
Thus God rewarded David for intending to build the 
temple, though he did not permit him actually to build 
it. So, he who intends to murder another, though he 
may fail to execute his purpose, is, in the sight of God, 


a murderer. The meditation upon wickedness with - 


pleasure comes under the same condemnation. 

4. As the right or wrong exists in the intention, 
wherever a particular intention is essential to virtuous 
action, the performance of the external act, without 
that intention, is destitute of the element of virtue. 
Thus, a child is bound to obey his parents, with the 
intention of thus manifesting his love and gratitude. 
If he do it from fear, or from hope of gain, the act is 
destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, and becomes 
merely the result of passion or self-interest. And thus 
our Saviour charges upon the Jews the want of the 
oroper tntention in all their dealings with God. “TI 

now you,” said he “ that ye have not the love of God 
in you.” 
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And, again, it is manifest that our moral feelings 
like our taste, may be excited by the conceptions of 
our own imagination, scarcely less than by the reality. 
These, therefore, may develop moral character. Le 
who meditates with pleasure upon fictions of pollution 
and crime, whether originating with himself or with 
others, renders it evident that nothing but opposing 
circumstances prevents him from being himself an ac: 
tor in the crime which he loves. And still more, as the 
moral character of an action resides in the intention, 
aud as whatever tends to corrupt the intention must be 
wrong, the meditating with pleasure upon vice, which 
has manifestly this tendency, must be wrong also. 

And here let me add, that the imagination of man is 
the fruitful parent both of virtue and vice. Thus saith 
the wise man, ‘* Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.’ No man becomes 
openly a villain until his imagination has become fa- 
miliar with conceptions of villany. The crimes which 
astonish us by their atrocity were first arranged and 
acted and reacted in the recesses of the criminal’s own 
mind. Let the imagination, then, be most carefully 
guarded, if we wish to escape from temptation, and 
make progress in virtve. Let no one flatter himself 
that he is innocent, if 1.2 love to meditate upon any- 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or fear 
to unveil before God. 


SHOTION IV. 


WHENCE DO WE DERIVE OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL QUALITY 
OF ACTIONS f 


Before we attempt to answer this question, let us 
first inquire whether our notion of the moral quality of 
actions be original or derived. 

By an original idea, I mean an idea which arises 
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spontancously in the human mind, by virtue of the 
constitution with which we'were created, as soon as its 
appropriate object is presented. Thus, the idea of 
color arises in us spontaneously as soon as a colored 
object is presented to our vision. No one can convey the 
idea of color to a blind man. Let him, however, be 
endowed with sight, and as soon as a colored object is 
presented to him, the notion of color immediately 
arises. A derived idea, on the contrary, is the result 
of some preceding intellectual exercise. Thus, the 
idea that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, is a derived idea. Before I knewsuct 

to be the fact, I had seen a hundred triangles, but this 
idea never arose inmy mind. Afterwards, when I had 
studied Euclid’s Elements, I passed through several. 
mental acts which, together, resulted in the conviction 
_ that such a relation exists. 

Now, as all our ideas must be either original or de 
rived, the question arises, To which of these classes 
does the moral idea —the idea of right and wrong — 
belong ? . 

In attempting to answer this question, let us ap- 
peal, in the first place, to our own consciousness. We 
ace all familiar with the ideas which we denominate 
right and wrong. In the first place, I think that these 
ideas are generically distinct from any others which we 
can contemplate. Compare them with the ideas of 
beauty and deformity, of utility and inutility, of joy 
and grief, of wisdom and folly, and the dissimilarity 
to which we refer must be at once obvious. The moral 
idea forms a class by itself entirely distinct from every 
other. 

Secondly. The idea of right and wrong arises sponta 
neously whenever the appropriate objects are presented 
to us. Such objects are the actions of intelligent be- 
ings. A judge sentences to death a man whom he 
knows to be innocent ; and as soon as we learn the facts, 
the idea of wrong arises unbidden within us. Another 
man employs his time and income in ministering to- 
the perishing, whether his friends or enemies. As we 
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contemplate such a life, there arises within us the no 
tion of virtue, right, moral goodness. These ideas ara 
not derived from reasoning. They are the necessary 
result of no previous mental state. There is nothing 
that intervenes between the cognition of the act and 
the spontaneous existence of the moral idea. The will 
cannot create it, nor can the will prevent its existence. 
if we are asked what is the cause of the rise of this 
idea under these circumstances, we can only answer we 
do not know ; but such is the constitution by which we 
were endowed by our Creator. 

We may also remark, in passing, that this j.Jea arises 
only from the contemplation of the actions of intelli- 
gent beings. We never discover right or wrung, virtue 
or vice, in the actions of brutes. Nor is this idea oc- 
casioned by all the actions of men. For instauce, a 
man in a shower shelters himself from rain by opening 
his umbrella. He uses the proper means for the ac- 
complishment of an end, and we say he acts wisely 
We discover neither right nor wrong in the action. 
But if we see him sieal an umbrella, vi.ere arises at 
once a different idea, the idea of wrong. Or, again, 
let him give up his umbrella to shelter a sick stranger 
from exposure, the idea of virtue, of right, arises at 
once — the opposite of that to which we last alluded. 

Again. If it be said that the moral idea is derived, 
that is, that, like the mathematical idea to which we 
have already referred, it is a necessary result from pre- 
yious states of mind, the previous states of mind must 
ne designated from which it emanates. I do not be- 
lieve that this can be done. Indeed, if a man could not 
diecover the quality of right and wrong in the actions 
ef men, he could no more arrive at a knowledge of it . 
by previous acts of mind than a blind man could attain 
the cognition of color by argument or illustration. 

It seems, then, apparent that the idea of right and 
wrong, or the moral idea, arises spontaneously within 
us in virtue of the constitution with which we were 
endowed by our Creator, whenever its appropriate — 
objects are present to our contemplation. 
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If this be so, it is plain that the moral idea is not 
derived from an exercise of the judgment, as some 
persons have supposed. Judgment can do no mor¢ 
than affirm a predicate of a subject, as that grass 1 
green, or that an assertion is true. But the ideas of 
the predicate and subject must already have existed in 
the mind before a judgment could have been pro 


nounced Judgment could not account for the exist . 


ence of an idea which must have been present to the 
mind before any act of judgment was possible. Ner, 
from a similar reason, can the idea of right and wrong 
be derived from association. Association can do no 
more than cause a desire or emotion or conception to 
be awakened by one object in preference to another. 
It can originate nothing, but can only act upon the 
ideas already present in the mind ; and acts in different 
men in the most dissimilar manner, and differently, 
even in the same man, under dissimilar circumstances. 
There is nothing analogous to this in the rise of our 
deas of right and wrong. 

It has been said that an idea of right and wrong is 
derived from the idea of the greatest amount of happi- 
ness. Let us briefly consider this view of the subject. 

first. When we appeal to our own consciousness, I 
think we must decide that the ideas are wholly dissimi 
lar. They seem to me as different from each other as 
the ideas of form and color, of beauty and utility, or 
any other dissimilar ideas. 

Secondly. If it be true that one gives origin to the 
other, then the idea of right and wrong can never ex- 
ist unless it be preceded by the idea of the greatest 
amount of happiness. Tappeal to the human conscious 
ness, and ask, Is this the fact? When the idea of wrong 
is called into existence by the commission of crime, o1 
the returning evil for good, do we find that we previ 
ously determine that such an act would not be produc. 
tive of the greatest amount of happiness? For myself, 

.{ must confess I can discover no such connections. 

Thirdly. How can any finite being ever decide that any 

ation wil] or will not produc? the greatest amount of 
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happiness? Of the future we are manifestly ignorant. 
Unless we know the consequences which would flow 
from two actions respectively throughout eternity, we 
could never determine which of the two would produce 
the greatest amount of happiness; that is, which was 
right and which was wrong. 

Fourthly. Were we to determine the moral character 
of an action by the amount of happiness which it would 
prodace, it would, I fear, tend to destroy all moral dis- 
tinetivus ; for sometimes atrocious crimes have, in the 
long run, been the occasion of the happiest results. If 
an action is right because it produces the greatest 
amount of happiness, we must award to the treachery 
of Judas the praise of the greatest virtue. 

The question then returns, Whence do we derive our 
idea of right and wrong, or our notion of the moral 
quality of actions? The view which we take of this 
subject is briefly as follows: 

The moral idea, being original and simple, is incapa- 
dle of definition. Like any other original idea, it arises 
by_ virtue of the constitution bestowed upon us by the 
Creator, wherever its appropriate objects are presented 
to our contemplation. The question, then, to be an- 
swered is, What are the appropriate objects, on the 
contemplation of which the moral idea arises ? 

The answer which we venture to propose to this 
question is the following: 

1. It is manifest to every one that we all stand in 
various and dissimilar relations to all the sentient be- 
ings, created and uncreated, with which we are ac- 
guainted. Among our relations to created beings are 
those of man to man, or that of substantial equality, of 
parent and child, of benefactor and recipient, of hus- 
band and wife, of brother and brother, citizen and 
citizen, citizen and magistrate, and a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me that, as soon as a human 
being comprehends the relation in which two human 
beings stand to each other, there arises in his mind a 
sousciousness of moral obligation, connected, by our 
Creator, with the very conception of this relation. And 
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the fact is the same, whether he be one of the parties 
or not. The nature of this feeling is, that the one 
ought to exercise certain dispositions towards the others 
to whom he is thus related, and to act towards them in 
a mainer corresponding with those dispositions. 

3. The nature of these dispositions varies, of course, 
with the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a child 
are different from those of a child to a parent ; those 
of a benefactor to a recipient, from those of a recipient 
to a benefactor: and both of them differ from that of a 
brother to a brother, or of a master to a servant. But, 
different as these may be from each other, they are all 
pervaded by the same generic feeling, that of moral ob- 
ligation ; that is, we feel that we ought to be thus or 
thus disposed, and to act in this or that manner. 

4, This I suppose to be our constitution, in regard to 
created beings; and such do 1 suppose would be out 
feelings, irrespectively of any notion of the Deity. That 
is, upon the conception of these and such like relations, 
there would immediately arise this feeling of moral ob- 
ligation, to act tewards those sustaining those relations 
in a particular manner. 

5. But there is an Uncreated Being, to whom we 
stand in relations infinitely more intimate and incon- 
ceivably more soiemn, than any of those of which we 
have spoken. It is that Infinite Being who stands to 
ws in the relation of Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, 
Lawgiver, and Judge; and to whom we stand in the 
relation of dependent, helpless, ignorant, and sinful 
creatures. How much this relation involves, we cannot 
possibly know ; but so much as this we know, that it 
involves obligations greater than our intellect can esti- 
mate. We cannot contemplate it without feeling that 
from the very fact of its existence we are under obliga- 
tions to entertain the disposition of filial love and obe- 
dience towards God, and to act precisely as he shall 
condescend to direct. And this obligation arises sim: 
ply from the fact of the relation existing between the 
parties, and irrespectively of any other consideration ; 
and if it be not felt, when the relations are perceived, it 
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can never be produced by any view of the consequences _ 
which would arise to the universe from exercising it 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, in 
volve, comprehend, and transcend every other. Hence 
it places obligation to man upon a new foundation. 
For if we be ourselves thus under illimitable obligations 
to God, and if, by virtue of the relation which he sus- 
tains to the creation, he is the Protector, Ruler, and 
Proprietor of all, we are under obligations to obey 
him in everything. And as every other being is also 
his creature, we are bound to treat that creature as he 
its Proprictor shall direct. Hence we are bound to 
perform the obligation under which we stand to his 
creatures, not merely on account of. our relations to 
them, but also on account of the relations in which we 
and they stand to God. 

And hence, in general, our feeling of moral obliga- 
tion is a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arising at 
once by the principles of our constitution, as soon as 
the relations are perceived in which we stand to the 
beings, created and uncreated, with whom we are con- 
nected. 

The proof of this must rest, as Iam aware, with every 
man’s consciousness. A few illustrative remarks may, 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that the man- 
ner in which we attempt to awaken moral feelings con- 
firms the view which I have taken. In such a case, 
if I mistake not, we always place before the mind the 

relation in which the parties stand to each other. 

1. If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to 

another, we do not reflect that this affection will pro 

duce the greatest good ; but we remember the individ- 

ual in the relation of benefactor; and we place this 

relation in the strongest possible light. If this will not 
roduce gratitude, our effort, of necessity, fails. 

2. If we desire to inflame moral indignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which the parties stand 
to each other, and expect hence to produce a convir 
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tion of the greatness of the obligation which such fur 
pitude violates. 

8. So, if we wish to overcome evil with good, we 
place ourselves in the relation of benefactor to the inju- 
rious person; and, in spite of himself, he is frequently 
compelled to yield to the law of his nature ; and grati. 
tude for favors, and sorrow for injury, spontaneously 
arise in his bosom. 

4, And in the plan of man’s redemption it seems to 
me that the Deity has acted on this principle. Irre- 
spectively of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us 
only as a Creator, all-wise and all-powerful, perfect in 
holiness, justice,and truth. To our fallen nature these 
attributes could minister nothing but terror. He, there- 
fore, has revealed himself to us in the relation of a Sa 
viour and Redeemer, a God forgiving transgression and 
iniquity; and thus, by all the power of this new rela- 
tion, he imposes upon us new obligations to gratitude, 
repentance, and love. 

5. And hence it is that God always asserts, that as, 
from the fact of this new relation, our obligations to 
him are increased ; so he who rejects the gospel is, in 
a special manner, a sinner, and is exposed to a more 
terrible condemnation. ‘The climax of all that is awful 
in the doom of the unbelieving is expressed by the 
terms, ‘ the wrath of the Lamb.” 

Again. Iam not much accustomed to such refined 
speculations; but I think that obedience or love. to 
God, from any more ultimate motive than that this 
affection is due to him because he is God, and our God, 
is not piety. Thus, if a child say, I will obey my fa- 
ther, because it is for the happiness of the family ; what 
the character of this action would be I am not prepared 
to say ; but I think the action would not be filial obedi- 
ence. Filial obedience is the obeying of another be: 
cause he is my father ; and it is ri1aL obedience only 
in so far as it proceeds from this motive. This will be 
evident if we substitute for the love of the happiness 
of the family, the love of money, or some other such 
motive, Every one sees that it would not be filial obe 
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dience for a child to obey his parent because he would 
be well paid for it. 

Now, it seems to me that the same principle applies 
in the other case. To feel under obligation to love 
Goi because this affection would be productive of the’ 
greatest good, and not on account of what he is, and of 
the relations in which he’stands to us, seems to me nat 
to be piety ; that is, not to be the feeling which a creature 
is bound to exercise towards his Creator. If the obliga- 
tion to the love of God can really arise from anything 
more ultimate than the essential relation which he sus 
tdins to us, why may not this more ultimate motive be 
something else as well as the love of the greatest good ? 
I do not say that anything else would be as benevolent ; 
but I speak metaphysically, and say, that if real piety 
or love to God may truly spring from any thing more 
ultimate than God himself, I do not see why it may not 
spring from one thing as well as from another; and 
thus true piety might spring from various and dissimi- 
lar motives, no one of which has any real reference to 
God himself. 

My view of this subject, in few words, is as follows: 

1. We stand in relations to the several beings with 
whom we are connected, such, that some of them, as 
soon as they are conceived, suggest to us the idea of 
moral obligation. 

2. Our relations to our fellow-men suggest this con- 
viction, in a limited and restricted sense, correspond- 
ing to the idea of general or essential equality. 

8. The relation in which we stand to the Deity sug- 
gests the conviction of universal and unlimited love and 
obedience. This binds us to proper dispositions to- 
wards Him, and also to such dispositions towards his 
ereatures as he shall appoint. 

4, Hence, our duties to man are enforced by a two- 
fold obligation : first, because of our relations to man as 
man; and secondly, because of our relation to man as 
being, with ourselves, a creature of God. 

5. And hence an act whichis performed in obedience 
to our obligations to man, may be virtuous ; but it ig 
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not pious unless it also be performed in obedience to 
our obligations to God. 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessary 
in order to constitute any being a moral agent. They 
are, first, that he possess an intellectual power, by which 
he can understand the relation in which he stands to 
the beings by whom he is surrounded; secondly, that 
he possess a moral power by which the feeling of obli- 
zation is. suggested to him, as soon as the relation in 
which he stands is understood. This is sufficient to 
render him a moral agent. He is accountable just in 
proportion to the opportunity which he has enjoyed for 
acquiring a knowledge of the relations in which he 
stands, and of the manner in which his obligations are te 
be discharged. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OONSCIENCE, OR THE MORAL SENSE. . 


SHOTION I. 


IS THERE A CONSCIENCE ? 


By Corscience, or the moral sense, is meant that 
faculty by which we discern the moral quality of actions, 
and by which we are capable of certain affections in 
respect to this quality. 

By faculty is meant any particular part of our con- 
stitution by which we become affected by the various 
qualities and relations of beings around us. Thus, by 
taste, we are conscious of the existence of beauty and 
deformity ; by perception, we acquire a knowledge of 
the existence and qualities of the material world. And, 
in generat, if we discern any quality in the universe, or 
produce or suffer any change, it seems almost a truism 
to say that we have a faculty, or power, for so doing. 
A man who sees, must have eyes, or the faculty for see- 
ing; and if he have not eyes, this is considered a suf- 
ficient reason why he should not see. And thus it is 
universally admitted that there may be a thousand 
qualities in nature of which we have no knowledge, for 
the simple reason that we have not been created with 
the faculties for discerning them. ‘There is a world 
without us and a world within us, which exactly cor- 
respond to each other. Unless both exist, we can never 
be conscious of the existence of either. 

Now, that we do actually observe a moral quality in 
the actions of men, must, I think, be admitted. very 
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human being is conscious that, from childhood, he has 
observed it. We do not say that all men discern this 
quality with equal accuracy, any more than that they 
all see with equal distinctness; but we say that all men 
perceive it in some actions, and that there is a multi- 
tude of cases in which their perceptions of it will he 
found universally to agree. And, moreover, this qual: 
ity, and the feeling which accompanies the perception 
of it, are unlike those derived from every other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to this: Do 
we perceive this quality of actions by a single faculty, 
or by a combination of faculties? I think it must be 
evident, from what has already been stated, that this 
notion is, in its nature, simple and ultimate, and dis- 
tinct from every other notion. Now, if this be the case, 
it seems self-evident that we must have a distinct and 
separate faculty to make us acquainted with the exist- 
ence of this distinct and separate quality. This is the 
case in respect to all other distinct and original qualities: 
it is, surely, reasonable to suppose that it would be the 


case with this, unless some reason can be shown to the ~ 


contrary. 

~ But, after all, this question is, to the moral philoso- 
pher, of but comparatively little importance. All that 
is necessary to his investigations is, that it be admitted 
that there is such a quality, and that men are so con- 
stituted as to perceive it, and to be susceptible of 
certain affections in consequence of that perception 
Whether these facts are accounted for on the supposi 
tion of the existence of a single faculty, or a combina- 
tion of faculties, will not affect the question of moral 
obligation. If it be granted that we do actually recog- 
ize moral distinctions, and feel the pressure of moral 
obligation, it matters little whether in thus acting we 
make use of one power of the mind or of several. 

It may, however, be worth while to consider some of 
the objections which have been urged against the sup 
position of the existence of such a faculty. 

I. It has been said, if such a faculty has been be. 
stowed, it must have been bestewed universally: but if 
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is not bestowed universally; for what some nations 
consider right, other uations consider wrong: as infanti- 
cide, parricide, duelling, ete. 

1. To this it may be answered, first, the objection 
secms to admit the universality of the existence of con- 
science, or the power of discerning in certain actions a 
moral quality. It admits that everywhere men make 
tliis distinction, but affirms that in different countries 
they refer the quality to different actions. Now, how 
this difference is to be accounted for, may be a question ; 
but the fact as stated in the objection shows the uni- 
versality of the power of observing such a quality in 
actions. 

2. But, secondly, we have said that we discover the 
moral quality of actions in the intention. Now it is not 
the fact that this difference exists, as stated in the ob- 
jection, if the intention of actions be considered. Where 
was it not considered right to intend the happiness of 
parents? Where was it not considered wrong to intend 
their misery ? Where was it ever considered right to 
intend to requite kindness by injury ? and where was 
it ever considered wrong to intend to requite kindness 
with still greater kindness? In regard to the manner 
in which these intentions may be fulfilled, there may be 
a difference ; but as to the moral quality of these inten- 
tions themselves, as well as of many others, there is a 
very universal agreement among men. 

8. And still more, it will be seen, on examination, 
that in these very cases in which wrong actions are 
practised, they are justified on the ground of a good 
intention, or of some view of the relations ttween the 
parties, which, if true, would render them innocent, 
Thus, if infanticide be justified, it is on the ground 
that this world is a place of misery, and that the infant 
is better off not to encounter its troubles ; that is, that 
the parent wishes or intends well to the child: or 
else it is defended on the ground that the relation be 
tween the parent and child is such as to confer on the 
one the right of life and death over the other; and, 
therefore, that to take its life is as innocent as the slay- 
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ing of a brute or the destruction of a vegetable. Thus 
also are parricide, and revenge, and various other 
wrong actions defended. Where can the race of men 
be found, be they ever so savage, who need to be told 
that ingratitude is wrong, that parents ought to love 
their children, or that men ought to be submissive and 
obedient to the Supreme Divinity ? 

4. And still more, I think one of the strongest exem- 
plifications of the universality of moral distinctions is 
found in the character of many of the ancient heathen. 
They perceived these distinctions, and felt and obeyed 
the impulses of conscience, even though at variance 
with all the examples of the deities whom they wor- 
shipped. Thus, says Rousseau, “ Cast your eyes over 
all the nations of the world, and all the histories of 
nations. Amid so many inhuman and absurd supersti- 
tions, amid that prodigious diversity of manners and 
characters, you will find everywhere the same principles 
and distinctions of moral good and evil. The paganism 
»f the ancient world produced, indeed, abominable gods, 
who on earth would have been shunned or punished 
as monsters ; and who offered, as a picture of supreme 
happiness, only crimes to commit, or passions to satiate. 
But Vice, armed with this sacred authority, descended 
in vain from the eternal abode. She found in the heart 
of man a moral instinct to repel her. The continence 
of Xenocrates was admired by those who celebrated the 
debaucheries of Jupiter. The chaste Lucretia adored 
the unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Roman sacri- 
ficed to fear. He invoked the god who dethroned his 
father, and died without a murmur by the hand of his 
own. The most contemptible divinities were served by 
the greatest men. The holy voice of nature, stronger 
than that of the gods, made itself heard, and respected, 
and obeyed on the earth, and seemed to banish to the 
tonfines of heaven guilt and the guilty.” Quoted by 
Dr. Brown, Lectwie 75. 

II. Again, the objection has been made in another 
form. It is said that savages violate, without remorse 
or compunction, the plainest principles of right. Such 
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is the case when they are guilty of revenge and licen- 
tlousness. 

This objection has been partly considered before. It 
may, however, be added, 

First. No men, nor any class of men, violate every 
meral precept without compunction, without the feeling 
of guilt, and the consciousness of desert of punishment. 

Secondly. Hence the objection will rather prove the 
existence of a defective or imperfect conscience, than 
that no such faculty exists. The same objection would 
prove us destitute of taste or of understanding ; because 
these faculties exist only in an imperfect state among 
savages and uncultivated men. 

HI. It has been objected, again, that if we suppose 
this faculty to exist, it is, after all, useless; for if a man 
please to violate it, and to suffer the pain, then this is 
the end of the question, and, as Dr. Paley says, “ the 
moral instinct man has nothing more to offer.” 

To this it may be answered: 

The objection proceeds upon a mistake respecting the 
function of conscience. Its use is to teach us to dis- 
cern our moral obligations, and to impel us towards 
the corresponding action. It is not pretended, by the 
believers in a moral sense, that man may not, after all, 
do as he chooses. All that they contend for is, that he 
is constituted with such a faculty, and that the posses- 
sion of it is necessary to his moral accountability. It 
is in his power to obey it or to disobey it, just as he 
pleases. The fact that a man may obey or disobey con- 
science, no more proves that it does not exist, than the 
fact that he sometimes does and sometimes does not 
obey passion, proves that he is destitute of passion 
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SECTION Il. 


QO FHE STATES OF MIND WHICH IMMEDIATELY EMANATE 
FROM THE IDEA OF RIGHT AND WRONG, 


We have thus far considered that part of the action 
of conscience which discovers to us the quality of a 
human actior as either right or wrong. We cannot, 
however, have failed to observe that as soon as this idea 
presents itself, other ideas accompany or follow it, with- 
out any will of our own, but purely in obedience to the 
laws of our moral constitution. To these let us attend. 

1. In the first place, as soon as we perceive in an 
action a moral quality, there arises within us the feeling 
of obligation. Ifit be right, we feel an obligation to do 
it; if it be wrong, an obligation to refrain from doing it. 
This feeling of obligation we designate by the terms 
ought and ought not. We always consider the quality 
of the action as the necessary cause of the obligation. 
Thus we say it is wrong to lie, therefore I ought not te 
lie ; it is right to relieve the helpless, therefore 1 ought 
todo it. We see that right or wrong are qualities of 
he action; ought and ought not designate the mental 
state of the moral agent who takes cognizance of these 
qualities. 

2. Intimately connected with this feeling of ought 
and ought not is the impulse to do or not to do the 
action in which we observe the moral quality. If the 
action is right, and we feel that we ought to de it, we 
are sensible of an impulse to do it. It is as though a 
voicc within us was advising and sometimes even urging 
us to act; as if it said, Do it, do it: and if the action is 
wrong, and we fecl that we ought not to do it, the voica 
within us is, Do it not, do it not The action of con- 
science is in this respect analogous to that of passion. 
hus, when by a particular act we can gratify a passion, 
whether the act be right or wiong, passion urges us to 
do it. And thus it comes to pass that passion and com 
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science are frequently brought into direct collision. 
Conscience perceives in the act which passion urges us 
to do the element of wrong, and forbids us, saying, 
Do it not. The human being is thus placed between 
two impulses, free to determine to which he will yield, 
and it is upon this determination that his moral charac- 
ter depends. 

3. This determination and its consequent action are 
attended by results either pleasant or painful. If we 
have successfully resisted the impulse of passion, and 
thus escaped temptation by obeying the impulse of con- 
science, this of itself is not only a source of pleasure, 
but pleasure of a peculiar kind. It is not like the 
pleasure derived from the sight of a beautiful object, or 
from the successful pursuit of truth. It is the pleasure 
of innocence, of the consciousness of right, of victory 
over our inner propensities, and of just approbation and 
consciousness of good desert. If, on the contrary, we 
have obeyed the impulse of passion, and disobeyed the 
impulse of conscience, the pain which we suffer is also 
distinct and peculiar. It is the pain of self-disapproba- 
tion, of shame, of consciousness of guilt, which we can- 
not wash away; of desert of punishment, which, much 
as we may desire it, we know not how to escape. Cor- 
respondent feelings are awakened by an act either of 
right or wrong, when done by another. If he have done 
right, we feel for him a sentiment of respect and love, 
a desire to do him good, a hope and feeling that he will 
be somehow rewarded. If he have done wrong by 
obeying his passions instead of his conscience, we in 
stinctively perceive that he has sunk by one step nearer 
to the level of brutes. We shrink from him with dis- 
respect ; we feel that he has deserved punishment; that 
he must yet meet it, and not unfrequently desire to 

unish him ourselves. And more than this: he who 
as done wrong feels that he deserves all this, and that 
if all the facts were known, all men would feel thus 
towards him. 

4. Another state of mind which arises from the con- 
templation of the moral idea is expectation. We always 
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expect some consequence to follow it. In this respect 1 
think the moral idea differs from any other of which wa 
are conscious. No other idea has respect to the future, 
or gives rise to any other distinct fromitself. Thus, we 
look upon a beautiful object; we are pleased: we after- 
wards, in an inferior degree, repeat the same pleasure 
by recollection. But here it ends. We look upon an 
ugly object; it displeases us; and the feeling of dislike 
may, as in the other case, be repeated by recollection: 
but it goes no farther. Apother and different idea is 
not necessarily connected by our constitution with? 
either. » . 

5. This expectation, moreover, is of a definite char- 

acter. I say definite; but by this I do not mean that 
we expect any particular event, but that events of a 
definite character will follow the doing of good, and 
that events of an opposite character will follow the do- 
ing of evil. We feel that such consequences are indis- 
solubly linked to moral actions by a power which we can 
neither resist nor elude. We may strive to drown the 
memory of a crime, but we cannot forget it ; aud when- 
ever it arises to our recollection, it is ever accompanied 
by the conviction that justice has a claim upon us, which 
somehow and somewhere must be satisfied. 
_ 6. This connection of the opposite results of dissim- 
ilar actions is unchangeable. We expect happiness as 
the reward of virtue, and misery as the wages of vice; 
and we cannot reverse them. To suppose an act of 
disinterested goodness to be punishable, and an act of 
deliberate wickedness to be deserving of reward, and 
that this connection is a part of the constitution under 
which we are created, is unthinkable. A moral govern- 
ment established on such principles cannot be conccived. 
On the contrary, we are obliged to believe that happiness 
is unalterably connected with virtue, and misery as 
unalterably connected with vice. 


all. Whien I place water in the temperature of zero, I 
expect with certainty that it will freeze. When I plant 
seed in the ground, I expect with certainty that, under 


7. Isay we expect this with certainty ; but this is not @ i 
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proper conditions, it will germinate. But in morals it 
is not merely certainty— it is something more. We feel 
not only that the appropriate consequent WILL, but that 
it must follow. Abolish this idea of the necessary con- 
nection between virtue and happiness, and wickedness 
and punishment, and all respect for the government 9f 
the universe would be prostrated. 

The absolute certainty of the connection between virtue 
and vice, and their appropriate consequences, gives rise 
Jo one of the finest passages in the English language : 


Against the threats 
Of malice, or of sorcery, or the power 
Which erring men call chance, this I hold firm: 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt; 
Surprised by unjust torce, but not enthralled; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory; 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness; when, at last, 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal ceaseless change, 
Self-fed and self-consumed. [If this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 


And earth’s base built on stubble. 
Comus, 585-598 


8. And it is worthy of remark, that we derive a high 
degree of pleasure from the contemplation of this con 
nection. We delight to see disinterested goodness 
rewarded, innocence protected, and wickedness over 
taken by its appropriate punishment. When virtuous 
men, under an arbitrary government, have been exposed 
to the utmost peril, for no other cause than the pure 
love of liberty and law, their deliverance is an occasion 
for national exultation. A case of this kind is related 
by Lord Macanlay, in his account of the trial of the nine 
Bishops, in the time of James I. During this mem- 
orable trial, the interest of the people was intense. 
When the jury appeared to render their verdict, the peo- 
ple of London were in breathless suspense. The verdict, 
and the manner of its reception, are thus described by 
the author in one of his most brilliant passages ; 
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“ Sir Samuel Astry spoke: ‘Do you find the defend 
ants, or any of them, guilty of the misdemeanor whereof 
they are impeached, or not guilty?’ Sir Roger Lang. 
ley answered, ‘ Not guilty!’ As the words passed his 
lips, Halifax sprang up and waved his hat. At that 
signal, benches and galleries raised a shout. In a 
moment, ten thousand persons who crowded the great 
hall replied with a still greater shout, which made the 
old oaken roof crack, and in another moment the innu- 
merable throng without set up a third huzza, which was 
heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered the 
Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gun- s 
powder was heard on the water, and another and another, 
and soin a few moments the glad tidings went flying 
past the Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge and the 
forest of masts below. As the news spread, streets and 
squares, market-places and coffee-houses, broke forth 
into acclamations. Yet were the acclamations less 
strange than the weeping; for the feelings of men had 
been wound up tosuch a point, that at length the stern 
English nature, so little used to outward signs of emo- 
tion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud for very 
joy.” —History of England, Vol. II., Chap. 8. ’ 
This expectation of certain results which must inevi- 
tably follow moral action, is frequently alluded to by the 
oets. 
Thns Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Macbeth, 


when meditating the murder of Duncan, the following 
words ; 


But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions; which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. 


Macbeth, Act i., Scene 7. 


9. The boldness of innocence and the timidity of guilt bi 
may both be traced to these facts in our moral con. | 
stitution. The virtuous man is conscious of deserving _ 
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from his fellow-men nothing but reward. Whom, then, 
should he fear? The guilty man is conscious of desert 
of punishment, and is aware that as soon as his crime 
is known every one will desire to punish him, and he 
is never surc but that every one knows it. Whom, then, 
can he trust? And still more, this consciousness of 
desert of punishment is attended by a feeling of self- 
disapprobation and remorse, which depresses the spirit, 
and prostrates the courage of the offender, more than even 
the external circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
Thus, says Solomon, “‘ The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth, but the righteous is bold as a lion.” 


Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
Henry VI., Part 2, Act iii., Scene 2 


We learn, also, from the nature of our moral consti- 
tution, the reason why crime is with so great certainty 
detected. 

A man, before the commission of a crime, can foresee 
no reason why he may not commit it without detection. 
He can perceive no reason why he should be suspected, 
and can imagine a thousand methods by which suspi- 
cion, if awakened, may be allayed. But he no sooner 
becomes guilty, than he finds his relations to. his fel- 
low-men entirely reversed. He becomes suspicious of 
every one, and sees every occurrence through a false 
medium. He cannot act like an innocent man. He 
either does too much or too little ; and this difference in 
his conduct is frequently the means of his detection. 
When to this effect produced upon his own mind is 
added the fact, that every action must, by the condition 
of our being, be-attended by antecedents and conse 
quents wholly beyond our control, all of which lead direct, 
ly to the discovery of the truth ; it is not wonderful tha‘ 
the guilty so rarely escape. Hence it has grown into a 
proverb, ‘‘ Murder will out ;” and such do we generaily 
find to be the fact, 
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This effect of guilt upon character has been frequently 
romarked. 
Thus Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan : 


How is it with me when every noise appalls me? 
Macbeth, Act ii., Scene 2. 


Guiltiness will speak, though tongues were out of use. 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each bush to be an officer. 


The same fact is frequently referred to in the sacred 
Seriptures. The wicked is snared in the work of his 
own hands. 

We hardly need remark that this expectation of con- 
sequences, necessarily connected with moral action, 
points us directly to a future life, and a day of certain 
- retribution. We feel that goodness must be rewarded 
and wickedness punished, and that this retribution is 
inevitable. But this retribution takes place but imper- 
fectly in the present world; there must, therefore, be 
another state of being, in which individuality shall be 
distinctly preserved, and an infallible tribunal, at which 
every action shall receive its due demerit at the hands 
of an omniscient and all-holy Judge. Thus saith the 
Scripture: ‘“ For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. v. 10). 

I close this section with the remarks of Mr. Webster 
in atrial for murder, as they powerfully enforce the view 
which we have taken on this subject. 

“There is no evil that we cannot either face or fly 
from but the consciousness of duty disregarded. A 
sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like 
the Neity. If we take to ourselves the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
duty performed or duty violated is still with us for our 
happiness or our misery. If we say the darkness shall 
cover us, in the darkness as in the light our obligations 
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are still with us. We cannot escape their power, nor 
fly from their preseace. They are with us in this life, 
and they will be with us at its close; and in that scene 
of inconceivable ‘solemnity, which lies yet further on- 
ward, we shall still find ourselves surrounded by the 
consviousness of duty, to pain us whenever it has been 
violated, and to console us so far as God may have 
given us grace to perform it.” ? 


SHEOCTION Iii. 


THE AUTHORITY OF CONSCIENCE. 


We have thus far endeavored to show that there is 
in man a faculty denominated Conscience ; and that it 
is not merely a discriminating, but also an impulsive 
faculty. The next question to be considered is, What is 
the authority of this impulse ? 

The object of the present section is to show that this 
is the most authoritative impulse of which we find our-. 
selves susceptible. 

The supremacy of conscience may be illustrated in 
various ways. 

I. It is involved in the very conception which men 
form of this faculty. 

The various impulses of which we find ourselves sus- 


ceptible, can differ only in two respects, that of strength 


and that of authority. 

When we believe them to differ in nothing but strength, 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong: 
est. Thus, if different kinds of food be set before us, all 
equally healthful, we feel entirely at liberty to partake 
of that which we prefer ; ; that is, of that to which we are 
most strongly impelled. Ifa man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considers it 


1 Works, Vol. vi., p. 105. Boston: Little & Brown, 1867. 
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a suffiuient motive for choice, that the one mode of trav 

elling is more pleasant to him than the other. But when 
our impulses differ in authority, we feel obliged to neglect 
the difference in strength of impulse, and to obey that, 
be it ever so weak, which is of the higher authority. 
Thus, suppose our desire for any particular kind of food 
to be ever so strong, and we know that it would injure 
our health, self-love would admonish us to leave it 
alone. Now, self-love being a more authoritative im- 
pulse than passion, we feel an obligation to obey it, be 
its admonition ever so weak, and the impuise of appetite 
ever so vehement. If we yield to the impulse of appe 
tite, be it ever so strong, in opposition to that of self: 
love, be it ever so weak, we feel a consciousness of self 
degradation, and of acting unworthily of our nature ; 
and if we see another person acting in this manner, we 
cannot avoid feeling towards him a sentiment of con- 
tempt. “Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool.” And, 
m general, whenever we act in obedience to a lower, 
and in opposition to a higher sentiment, we feel this 
consciousness of degradation, which we do not feel when 
the impulses differ only in degree. And, conversely, 
whenever we feel this consciousness of degradation for 
acting in obedience to one instead of to another, we 
may know that we have violated that which is of the 
higher authority. 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelings consequent upon 
any moral action, I think we shall find that we always 
are conscious of a sentiment of self-degradation when- 
ever we disobey the monition of conscience, be that mo- 
nition ever so weak, to gratify the impulse of appetite, 
or passion, or selflove, be that impulse ever so strong. 
Do we consider it any palliation of the guilt of murder, 
for the criminal to declare that his vindictive feelings 
mpelled him much more strongly than his conscience ? 
whereas, if we perceived in these impulses no other 
difference than that of sérength, we should consider this 
not merely an excuse, but a justification. And that 
the impulse of conscience is of the highest authority is 
evident from the fact that we cannot conceive of any 
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circumstances in which we should not feel guilty and 
degraded from acting in oLedience to any impulse what- 
ever in opposition to it. And thus, we cannot conccive 
of any more exalted character than that of him who, on 
all occasions, yields himself up implicitly to the im 
pulses of conscience, all things else to the contrary not 
withstanding. I think no higher evidence can be pro 
duced to show that we do really regard the impulse of 
conscience as of higher authority than any other of 
which we are conscious. 

Il. The same truth may, I think, be rendered evident 
by observing the feelings which arise within us when 
we compare the actions of men with those of beings of 
an inferior order. . 

Suppose a brute to act from appetite, and injure itself 
by gluttony ; or from passion, and injure another brute 
from anger: we feel nothing like moral disapprobation. 
We pity it, and strive to put it out of its power fo act 
thus in future. We never feel that a brute is disgraced 
or degraded by such an action. But suppose a man te 
act thus, and we cannot avoid a feeling of disapproba- 
tion and of disgust ; a conviction that the man has done 
violence to his nature. Thus, to call a man a brute, a 
sensualist, a glutton, is to speak to him in the most in- 
sulting manner: it is to say, in the strongest terms, that 
he has acted unworthily of himself, and of the nature 
with which his Creator has endowed him. 

Again. Leta brute act from deliberate selfishness ; 
that is, with deliberate caution seek its own happiness 
upon the whole, unmindful of the impulsions of present 
appetite, but yet wholly regardless of the happiness of 
any other of its species. In no case do we feel disgust 
at such a course of action ; and in many cases, we, on 
the contrary, rather regard it with favor. We thus 
speak of the cunning of animals in taking their prey, in 
escaping danger, and in securing for themselves all the 
amount of gratification that may be in their power. 

We are sensible, in these cases, that the animal has 
acted from the highest impulses of which the Creator 
has made it susceptible. But let a man act thus. Let 
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him, careful merely of his own happiness upon the 


whole, be careful for nothing else, and be perfectly wil. _ 


ling to sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount 
soever. Such has been, frequently, the character of 
sensual and unfeeling tyrants. We are conscious, in 
such a case, of a sentiment of disgust and deep disap. 
probation. We feel that the man has not acted in 
obedience to the highest impulses of which he was sus: 
ceptible; and poets and satirists and historians unite 
in holding him up to the world as an object of universal 
detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impulses 
of passion and appetite and self-love, act, under all 
circumstances, in obedience to the monitions of con- 
science, unmoved and unallured by pleasure, and un- 
awed, by power; and we instinctively feel that he has 
attained to the highest eminence to which our nature 
can aspire; and that he has acted from the highest 
impulse of which his nature is susceptible We are con- 
scious of a conviction of his superiority, « *ich nothing 
can outweigh ; of a feeling of veneration, allied to the 
reverence which is due to the Supreme Being. And 
with this homage to virtue all history is filled. The 
judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity will 
condemn the judge. The tyrant may murder the mar- 
tyr, but after-ages will venerate the martyr, and exe- 
erate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names 
of those on whom all past time has united in conferring 
the tribute of praise-worthiness, we shall find them to 
be the names of those who, although they might differ 
in other respects, yet were similar in this, that they 
shone resplendent in the lustre of unsullied virtue. 

Now, as our Creator has constituted us such as we 
are, and as by our very constitution we do thus con: 
sider conscience to be the most authoritative impulse 
of our nature, it must be the most authoritative, unless 
we believe that he has deceived us, or, which is the 
same oe that he has so formed as as to give credit 
to a lie. 
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II. The supremacy of conscience may be also illus 
trated by showing the necessity of this supremacy to 
the accomplishment of the objects for which man was 
created. 

When we consider any work of art, as a system com 
posed of parts, and arranged for the accomplishment ol 
a given object, there are three several views which we 
may have of it, and all of them necessary to a complete 
and perfect knowledge of the thing. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several parts 
of which it is composed. Thus, he who would under- 
stand a watch, must know the various wheels and 
springs which enter into the formation of the instru- 
ment. But this alone, as, for instance, if they were 
spread separately before him upon a table, would give 
him a very imperfect conception of a watch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how these parts 
are put together. This will greatly increase his knowl 
edge; but it will still be imperfect, for he may yet be 
ignorant of the relations which the parts sustain to each 
other. A man might look at a steam boat until he 
was familiarly acquainted with its whole machinery, and 
yet not know whether the paddles were designed to 
move the piston-rod, or the piston-rod to move the 
paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that he should have a 
conception of the relation which the several parts sus- 
tain to each other; that is, of the effect which every 
part was designed to produce upon every other part. 
When he has arrived at this idea, and has combined it 
with the other ideas just mentioned, then, and not 
till then, is his knowledge of the instrument complete. 

It 7s manifest that this last notion — that of the rela 
{ions which the parts sustain to cach other — is fre- 
yuently of more importance than cither of the others. 
He whc has a conception of the cause of motion in a 
steam-engine, and of the manner in which the ends are 
accomplished, has a more valuable notion of the instru. 
ment than he who has ever so accurate a knowledge of 
the several parts, without a conception of the relation. 

: 6 
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Thus, in the history of astronomy we learn that the 
existence of the several parts of the solar system was 
known for ages, without being productive of any valu- 
able result. The progress of astronomy is to be dated 
from the moment when the relation which the several 
parts hold to each other was discovered by Copernicus. 
Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is the 
relation which the several parts of any system are de 
signed, by its author, to sustain to each other. I know 
of no other way than to find out that series of relations 
in obedience to which the system will accomplish the 
object for which it was constructed. Thus, if we desire 
to ascertain the relation which the parts of a watch are 
designed to sustain to each other, we inquire what is 
that series of relations in obedience to which it will 
accomplish the purpose for which it was constructed ; 
that is, to keep time. Jor instance, we should conduct 
the inquiry by trying each several part, and ascertain- 
ing by experiment whether, on the supposition that i 
was the cause of motion, the result, namely, the keeping 
of time, could be effected. After we had tried them 
all, and had found that under no other relation of the 
parts to each other than that which assumes the main- 
spring to be the source of motion, and the balance- 
wheel to be the regulator of the motion, the result 
could be produced; we should conclude with certainty 
that this was the relation of the parts to each other, 
intended to be established by the maker of the watch. 
And, again, if an instrument were designed for sev- 
cral purposes, and if it was found that not only a single 
purpose could not be accomplished, but that no one of 
them could be accomplished under any other system of 
relations than that which had been at first discovered, 
we should arrive at the highest proof of which the case 
- was susceptible, that such was the relation intended te 
be established between the parts by the inventor of the 
machine. 
Now, man is a system composed of parts in the man- 
ner above stated. He has various powers, and facul- 
ties, and impulses; and he is manifestly designed te 
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produce some result. As to the ultimate design for 
which man was created, there may be a difference of 
opinion. In one view, however, 1 presume there will 
be no difference.’ It will be allowed by all that he wag 
designed for the production of his own happiness. Look 
at his senses, his intellect, his affections, and at the 
external objects with which these are brought into re 
lation; and at the effects of the legitimate action of 
these powers upon their appropriate objects; and no 
one can for a moment doubt that this was one object 
for which man was created. Thus it is as clear that 
the eye was intended to be a source of pleasure as that 
it was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is 
as clear that the ear was intended to be a source of 
pleasure as to be the organ of hearing. And thus of 
the other faculties. 

But when we consider man as an instrument for the 
production of happiness, it is manifest that we must 
take into the account, man as a society as well as man 
as an individual. The larger part of the happincss of 
the individual depends upon society ; so that whatever 
would destroy the happiness of man as a society, would 
destroy the happiness of man as an individual. And 
such is the constitution under which we are placed, that 
no benefit or injury can be, in its nature, individual. 
Whoever truly promotes his own happiness, promotes 
the happiness of society; and whoever promotes the 
happiness of society, promotes his own happiness. In 
this view of the subject, it will then be proper to con- 
sider man as a society, as an instrument for producing 
the happiness of man as a society, as well as man as 
an individual, as an instrument for producing the hap- 
piness of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument for the 
production of human happiness, in the sense here ex: 
plained. ‘ 

Tf we examine the impulsive and restraining faculties 
of man, we shall find that they may generally be com- 
prohended under three classes: 

1. Passion or appetite. The object of this class of 
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our faculties is to impel us towards certain acts which 
produce immediate pleasure. Thus, the appetite for 
food impels us to seek gratification by eating. The love 
of power impels us to seek the gratification resulting 
from superiority ; and so of all the rest. 

If we consider the nature of these faculties, we shall 
find that they impel us to immediate gratification, with- 
out any respect to the consequences, either to ourselves 
or to others; and that they know of no limit to indul- 
gence, until, by their own action, they paralyze the 
pewer of enjoyment. Thus, the love of food would 
impel us to eat, until eating ceased to be a source of 
pleasure. -And where, from the nature of the case, no 
such limit exists, our passions are insatiable. .Such is 
the case with the love of wealth, and the love of power. 


In these instances, there being in the constitution of 


man no limit to the power of gratification, the appetite 
grows by what it feeds on. 

2. Interest or self-love. This faculty impels us te 
seck our own happiness, considered in reference either 
to a longer or shorter period, but always to one beyond 
the present moment. ‘Thus, if appetite impelled me to 
eat, selflove would prompt me to eat such food, and in 
such quantity, as would produce for me the greatest 
amount of happiness upon the whole. If passion 
prompted me to revenge, self-love would prompt me to 
seek revenge in such a manner as would not involve 
me in greater distress than that which I now suffer; or 
to control the passion entirely, unless I could so gratify 
it as to promote my own happiness for the future, as 
well as for the present. In all cases, however, the 
promptings of self-love have respect solely to the pro- 
duction of our own happiness; they have nothing to do 
with the happiness of any other being. 

3. Conscience. The office of conscience, considered 
in relation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to re- 
strain our appetites within such limits that the gratifi- 
cation of them will injure neither ourselves nor others ; 
and so to govern our self-love, that we shall act, not 
solely in obedience to the law of our own happiness, 
but in obadience to that law which restricts the pursuit 
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of happiness within such limits as shall not interfere 
with the happiness of others. It is not here asserted 
that conscience always admonishes us to this effect, or 
that when it admonishes us it is always successful. We 
may, if we please, disobey its monitions; or, from rea 
sons hereafter to be mentioned, its monitions may have 
ceased. What we would speak of here is the tendency 
and object of this faculty, and the result to which, if 
it were perfectly obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And 
that such is its tendency, I think that no one, who re- 
fiects upon the operations of his own mind, can for a 
moment doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system for the promotion 
of happiness, individual and social, and these various 
impelling powers tobe parts of it. These powers being 
frequently, in their nature, contradictory, — that is, be- 
ing such that one frequently impels ¢o and another 
repels from the same action, — the question is, In what 
relation of these powers to cach other can the happiness 
of man be most successfully promoted ? 

1. It cannot be asserted that when these impulsions 
are at variance it is a matter of indifference to which 
of them we yield; that is, that a man is just as happy, 
and renders society just as happy, by obeying the one 
as theother. For, as men always obey either the one or the 
other, this would be to assert that all men are equally 
happy, and that every man promoted his own happiness 
just as much by one course of conduct as by another ; 
than which nothing can be more directly at variance 
with the whole experience of all men in all ages. It - 
would be to assert that the glutton who is racked with 
pain is as happy as the temperate and healthy man; 
and that Nero and Caligula were as great benefactors 
to mankind as Howard or Wilberforce. 

2. If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness to 
which of them we yicld the supremacy, the questicn 
returns, Under what relation of each to the other can 
the happiness of man be most successfully promoted ? 

1. Can the happiness of man be promoted by subject 
ing his other impulses to his appetites and passions ? 

: Ge 
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By referring to the nature of appetite and passion, as 
previously explained, it will be seen that the result to 
the individual of such a course would be sickness and 
death. It would be a life of unrestrained gratification 
of every desire, until the power of enjoyraent was ex- 
hausted, without the least regard to the future ; ard 
of refusal to endure any present pain, no matter how 
great might be the subsequent advantage. Kwery one 
must see that, under the present constitution, such a 
course of life must produce nothing but individual mis- 


The result upon society would be its utter destruc- 
tion. It would render every man a ferocious beast, 
bent upon nothing but present gratification, utterly 
reckless of the consequences which gratification pro- 
duced upon himself, either directly or through the 
instrumentality of others, and reckless of the havoc 
which he made of tlie happiness of his neighbor. Now, 
it is manifest that the result of subjecting man to such 
a principle would be not only the destruction of socie- 
ty, but also, in 4 few years, the entire destruction of 
the human race. 

2. Can the happiness of man be best promoted by 
subjecting all his impulses to selflove ? 

It may be observed that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results of the things around us, is mani- 
festly insufficient to secure our own happiness, even 
by the most sagacious sclflove. When we give up 
the present pleasure, or suffer the present pain, we 
must, from necessity, be wholly ignorant whether we 
shall ever reap the advantage we anticipate. The 
system, of which every individual forms a part, was not 
constructed to secure the happiness of any single indi- 
vidual ; and he who devises his plans with sole refer- 
ence to himself, must find them continually thwarted 
hy that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency which is 
overruling all things upon principles directly at vari: 
ance with those which he has adopted. Inasmuch, 
then, as we can never certainly secure to ourselves those 
results which self-love anticipates, it seems necessary 
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that, in order to derive from our actions the happiness 
which they are capable of producing, they involve in 
themselves some element, irrespective of future result, 
which shall give us pleasure, let the result be what it 
may.’ 

The imperfection of self-love as a director of condnet 
is nobly set forth in Cardinal Woolsey’s advice to Crom ~ 
well; 


Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition; 
Love thyself last. Cherish the hearts that hate thee. 
Be just, and fear not; 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou fall’st, O Cromwell! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 

: Henry VIIT., Act. iii., Scene 2 


May he do justice, 
For truth’s sake, and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on them.” 
; Ibid. 
For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ev’n when your end’s attained; 
And all your plans may come to naught, 
When every nervets strained. 
Burns — Epistle toa Young Friend. 


But, mousie! thou art not alone 
In proving foresight may be vain: 
The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang oft agley, 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 
Burns — On turning up a Mouse’s Nest. 


Besides, a man acting from uncontrolled sclflove 
knows of no other object than his own happiness. He 
would sacrifice the happiness of others to any amount, 
how great soever, to secure his own, in any amount, 
how small soever. Now, suppose every individual te 
act in obedience to this principle ; it must produce uni- 
versal war, and terminate in the subjection of all to the 
# minion of the strongest, and in sacrificing the happi- 
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ness of all to that of one; that is, producing the least 
amount of happiness of which the system is susceptible. 
And still more, since men who haveacted upon this princi- 
ple have been proverbially unhappy, the result of sucha 
course of conduct is to render owrselves miserable by the 
misery of every one else ; that is, its tendency is tc the 
entire destruction of happiness. It is manifest, then, 
that the highest happiness of man cannot be promoted 
by subjecting all his impulses to the government of self: 
love. 

Lastly. Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to p¢é 
subjected to conscience. 

The tendency of this impulse, so far as this subject is 
concerned, is, to restrain the appetites and passions of 
man within those limits that shall conduce to his hap 
piness on the whole, and so to control the impulse of 
self-love, that the individual, in the pursuit of his own 
happiness, shali never interfere with the rightful hap- 
piness of his neighbor. Hach one, under such a system, 
and governed by such an impulse, would enjoy all the 
happiness which he could create by the use of the pow- 
ers which God had given him. All men doing thus, 
the whole would enjoy all the happiness of which their 
constitution was susceptible. The happiness of man as 
an individual, and as a society, would thus be, in the 
best conceivable manner, provided for. And thus, 
under the relation which we have suggested, — that is, 
conscience being supreme, and governing both selflove 
and passion ; and sclf-love, where no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion, — man individual and 
man universal, considered as an instrument for the 
¢roduction of happiness, would best accomplish the 
purpose. for which he was created. This, then, is the 
relation between his powers, which was designed to be 
established by his Creator. 

It can in the same manner be shown, that if man, 
individual and universal, be considered as an instru- 
ment for the production of power, this end of his crea- 
tion can be accomplished most successfully by obedience 
to the relation here suggested ; that is, on the principle 
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that the authority of conscience is supreme.) This is 
conclusively shown in Butler's Analogy, Part I. Chap- 
ter 8. And thus, let any reasonable end be suggested 
for which it may be supposed that man has been crea- 
ted, and it will be found that this end can be best at- 
tained by the subjection of every other impulse to that 
of conscience ; nay, that it can be attained in no other 
way. And hence the argument seems conclusive, that 
this is the relation intended by his Creator to be estab- 
lished between his faculties. 

If the preceding views be correct, it will follow: 

1. If God has given man an impulse for virtue, it is 
as true that he has designed him for virtue as for any- 
thing else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing. 

2. If this impulse be the most authoritative in his 
nature, it is equally manifest that man is made for vir- 
tue more than for anything else. 

3. And hence he who is vicious not only acts con 
trary to his nature, but contrary to the highest impulse 
of his nature ; that is, he acts as much in ogjweition to 
his nature as it is possible for us to conceivu. 


SHOTION IV. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience follows the general law by which the im. 
provement of all our other faculties is regulated. Jt is 
strengthened by use; it is impaired by disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remark, that, by use, we mean 
the use of the faculty itself, and not of some other faculty. 


1 Vis consili expers, mole ruit sua. 
Vim temperatam, di quoque provehunt 
In majus; idem odere vires 
Omne nefas animo moventes. 
Tloracez, Lid. 8, Car. @ 
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This is so plain a case, that it seems wonderful tiat there 
should have been any mistake concerning it. Every 
one knows that the arms are not strengthened by using 
the legs, nor the eyes by using the cars, nor the taste 
by using the understanding. So the conscience can he 
strengthened, not by using the memory, or the taste, or 
the understanding; but by using the conscience, and 
by using it precisely according to the laws, and under 
the conditions designed by our Creator. 'The conscience 
is not improved by the reading of moral essays, nor by 
committing to memory moral precepts, nor by imagin- 
ing moral vicissitudes ; but by hearkening to its moni- 
tions, and obeying its impulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the monition of con- 
science, we shall find that its office is of a threefold 
character. 

1. It enables us to discover the moral quality of 
actions. 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avoid doing wrong. 

3. It isa source of pleasure when we have done right, 
and of pain when we have done wrong. 

Let us illustrate the manner in which it may be im- 
proved and injured in each of these respects. 

I. Of the improvement of the discriminating power 
of conscience. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
by reflecting upon the moral character of our actions, 
both before and after we have performed them. If, be- 
fore we resolve upon a course of conduct, or before we 
suffer ourselves to be committed to it, we deliberately 
ask, ds this right? am I now actuated by appetite, by 
self-iove, or by conscience? we shall seldom mistake 
the path of duty. After an action has been performed, 
if we deliberately and impassionately examine it, we 
may without difficulty determine whether it was right 
or wrong. Now, with every such effort as this, the dis- 
criminating power of conscience is strengthened. We 
discern moral differences more distinctly ; and we dis- 
tinguish between actions that before seemed blended 
and similar. 
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2. Thediscriminating power of conscience is improved 
by meditating upon characters of preéminent excellence, 
and specially upon the character of God our Creator, 
and Christ our Redeemer, the Fountain of all moral 
excellence. As we cultivate, taste, or our susceptibility to 
beauty, by meditating upon the most finished specimens 
of art or the most lovely scenery in nature, so ccn- 
science, or our moral susceptibility, is improved by med- 
itating upon anything eminent for moral goodness, It 
is hence that example produces so powerful a moral 
effect ; and hence that one single act of heroic virtue, 
as that of Howard, or of illustrious selfdenial, gives a 
new impulse to the moral character of an age. Men 
cannot reflect upon such actions without the production 
of a change in their moral susceptibility. Hence the 
effect of the Scripture representations of the character 
of God, and of the moral glory of the heavenly state. 
The Apostle Paul refers to this principle when he says, 
“ We all, with open face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

On the contrary, the discriminating power of con 
science may be injured, 

1. By neglecting to reflect upon the moral character 
of our actions, both before and after we have performed 
them. As taste is rendered obtuse by neglect, so that 
we fail to distinguish between elegance and vulgarity, 
and between beauty and deformity; so, if we yield to 
the impulses of passion, and turn a deaf ear to the 
monitions of conscience, the dividing-line between right 
and wrong seems gradually to become obliterated. We 
pass from the confines of the one into those of the other 
with less and less sensation, and at last neglect the dis 
tinction altogether. 

Horace remarks this fact : 


Fas atque nefas, exiguo fine, libidinum 
Discernunt avidi. 


This is one of the most common causes of the griev- 
ous moral imperfection which we everywhere behold. 
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Men act without moral reflection. They will ask, re 
specting an action, every question before that most 
important onc, Is it right? and in the great majority 
of cases act without putting to themselves this question 
atall. “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib ; but Isracl doth not know, my people de 
not consider.” If any man doubt whether this be true, 
let him ask himself, How large is the portion of the ac 
tions which I perform upon which I deliber ately decide 
whether they be right or wrong? And on how large 2 
portion of my actions do I form such a decision, afte? 
they have been performed? For the want of this re 
flection, the most pernicious habits are daily formed o1 
strengthened ; and when to the power of habit is added 
the seductive influence of passion, it is not wonderfui 
that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

~<~2. The discriminating power of conscience is impaired 
by frequent meditation upon vicious character and ac 
tion. By frequently contemplating vice, our passions 
become excited, and our moral disgust diminishes. 

Thus, also, by becoming familiar with wicked men, 

we learn to associate whatever they may possess of intel 
lectual or social interest with their moral character ; 
and hence our abhorrence of vice is lessened. Thus, 
men who are accustomed to view habitually any vicious 
custom, cease to have their moral feelings excited by 
beholding it. All this is manifest from the facts made 
known in the progress of every moral reformation. Of 
so delicate a texture has God made our moral nature. 
and so easily is it either improved or impaired. Pope 
says, truly: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs bat to be seen: 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace, 


It is almost unnecessary to remark that this fact will 
enable us to estimate the value of much of our reading, 
and of much of our society. Whatever fills the memory 
with scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination te 
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conceptions of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, or thought. 
lessness, must, by the whole of this effect, render us 
vicious. As a man of literary sensibility will avoid a 
en book, for fear of injuring his taste, by how 

uch more should we dread communion with any- 
thing wrong, lest it should contaminate our imagination, 
and thus injure our moral sense! 

_L. The impulsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disuse. 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the ele- 
ments of man’s active nature. We are endowed with 
appetites, passions, and self-love, in all their various 
forms ; 4) any one of them, or all of them, may at 
times be found impelling us towards actions in opposi 
tion to the impulsion of conscience ; and, of course, one 
or the other impulse must be resisted. Now,as the law 
of our faculties is universal, that they are strengthened 
by use and weakened by disuse, it is manifest that, 
when we obey the impulse of conscience, and resist the 
mpulse of passion, the power of conscience is strength- 
ened ; and, on the contrary, when we obey the impulse 
of passion, and resist that of conscience, the power of 
passion is strengthened. And, yet more, as either of 
these is strengthened, its antagonist impulse is weak- 
ened. Thus, every time a man does right, he gains a 
victory over his lower propensities, acquires self-control, 
and becomes more emphatically a freeman. Every time 
aman does wrong, that is, yields to his lower propen- 
sities, he loses self-control, he gives to his passions power 
over him, he weakens the practical supremacy of con- 
science, and becomes more perfectly a slave. The de- 
sign of the Christian religion in this respect is to hring 
us under the dominion of conscience, enlightened by 
revelation, and to deliver us from the slavery of evil 
propensity. Thus, our Lord-declares, “ If the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” And, on the 
eontrary, “ Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant 
[the slave] of sin.” 

Again. It is to be remarked, that there exists a 
reciprocal connection between the use of the dim 

vi 
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criminating and of the impulsive power of conscience. 
The more a man reflects upon moral distinctions, th: 
greater will be the practical influence which he will 
find them to exert over him. And it is still more 
ilecidedly true, that the more implicitly we obey the im. 
pulsions of conscience, the more acute will be its power 
of discrimination, and the more prompt and definite its 
decisions. This connection between theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical application is frequently illustrated 
in the other faculties. He who delineates objects of 
loveliness, finds the discriminating power of taste to im- 
prove. And thus also this effect, in morals, is frequently 
alluded to in the Scriptures. 

Our Saviour declares, “If any man will de nis will, 
he shall know of the doctrine.” 

Thus, also, “ Unto him that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance; but from him that miih not 
[that is, does not improve what he has], shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” 

Thus, also, the Apostle Paul : ‘‘ I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God, which is your rational service ; and be ye not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye transformed unto the 
renewing of your mind, that [so that, to the end thet] 
ye may know what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of the Lord.” 

Ill. The sensibility of conscience as a source of pleas- 
ve or of pain, is strengthened by use, and weakened by 

isuse. ; 

The more frequently a man does right, the stronger 

is his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleas. 
- ure that results from the doing of it. A liberal man 
ucrives a pleasure from the practice of charity, of which 
the covetous man can form no conception. A bene 
fizent man is made happy by acts of self-denial and 
philanthropy, while a selfish man performs an act of 
goodness by painful and strenuous effort, and merely te 
escape the reproaches of conscience. By the habitual 
avercise of the benevolent affections, a man becomes 
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more and more capacious of virtue, capable of higher 
and more disinterested and more self-denying acts of 
mercy, until he becomes an enthusiast in goodness, loving 
to do good better than anything else. And, in the same 
manner, the more our affections to God are exercised, 
the more constant and profound is the happiness which 
they create, and the more absolutely is every other wish 
absorbed by the single desire to do the will of God. II- 
lustrations of these remarks may be found in the lives 
of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other philan- 
thropists. Thus, it is said of our Saviour, ‘“ He went 
about doing good.”” And he says of himself, “ My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our present 
state, opportunities for moral improvement and moral 
pleasure are incessantly occurring. Under the present 
conditions of our being, there are everywhere, and at 
all times, sick to be relieved, mourners to be comforted, 
ignorant to be taught, vicious to be reclaimed, and men 
by nature enemies to God to be won back to reconcili- 
ation to him. ‘The season for moral labor depends not, 
like that for physical labor, upon vicissitudes beyond 
our control : it depends solely upon our own will. This 
I suppose to be the general principle involved in our 
Saviour’s remark to his apostles: “ Say ye not, There 
are four months, and then cometh the harvest? Lift up 
‘your eyes, and look upon the fields, for they are white 
already to the harvest.” That is, the fields are always 
waitiug for the laborer in the moral harvest. 

And, on the contrary, the man who habitually vio- 
sates his conscience, not only is more fecbly impelled 
0 do right, but he becomes less sensible ta the pain of 
doing wrong. A child feels poignant remorse after the 
urst act of pilfering. Let the habit of dishonesty be 
formed, and he will become so hackneyed in sin, that 
he will perpetrate robbery with no other feeling than the 
mere fear of detection. The first oath almost paisies 
the tongue of the stripling. It requires but a few 
months, however, to transform him into the bole aad 
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thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, after the death 
of his first victim, is agitated with all the horrors of 
guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of blood 
until he have no more feeling for man than the butcher 
for the animal which he slaughters. Burk, who was in 
the habit of murdering men for the purpose of selling: 
their bodies to the surgeons for dissection, confessed 
this of himself. Nor is this true of individuals alone. 
Whole communities may become so accustomed to 
deeds of violence, as not merely to lose all the milder 
sympathies of their nature, but also to take pleasure in 
exhibitions of the most revolting ferocity. Such was 
the case in Rome at the period of the gladiatorial con- 
tests ; and such was the fact in Paris at the time of the 
French Revolution. 

This also: serves to illustrate a frequently repeated 
aphorism, Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. As 
a man becomes more wicked, he becomes bolder in 
crime. Unchecked by conscience, he ventures upon 
more and more atrocious villany, and he does it with 
less and less precaution. As in the carliest stages of 
guilt he is betrayed by timidity, in the latter stages of 
it he is exposed by recklessness. e is thus discov- 
ered by the very effect which his conduct is produc- 
ing upon his own mind. Thus oppressors and despots 
seem to rush upon their own ruin, as though bereft of 
reason. Such limits has our Creator, by the conditions 
of our being, set to the range of human atrocity. 

Thus we see that by every step in our progress in 
virtue, the succeeding step becomes less difficult. In 
proportion as we deny our passions, they become less 
imperative. The oftener we conquer them, the less is 
the moral effort necessary to secure the victory, and the 
less frequently and the less powerfully do they assail 
us. By every act of successful resistance, we diminish 
the tremendous power of habit over us, and thus be 
come more perfectly under the government of our owh 
will. Thus, with every act of obedience to conscience, 
our character is fixed upon a more immovahle founda 
tion. 
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And, on the contrary, by every act of vicious indul- 
gence, we give our passions more uncontrolled power 
over us, and diminish the power of reason and of con- 
science. Thus,:by every act of sin, we not only incur 
new guilt, but we strengthen the bias towards sin during © 
the whole of our subsequent being. Hence every vicious 
act renders our return to virtue more difficult and 
more hopeless. The tendency of such a course is to 
give to habit the power which ought tc be exerted by 
our will. And hence it is not improbable that the con 
ditions of our being may be such as to allow of our 
arriving at such a state, that reformation may be actu- 
ally impossible. That the holy Scriptures allude to 
such a condition during the present life, is evident. 
Such, also, is probably the necessary condition of the 
wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus produced upon our moral 
nature, it deserves to be remarked, that this loss of sen- 
sibility is probably only temporary. There is reason to 
believe that no impressions made upon the human soul 
during its present probationary state are ever perma- 
nently erased. Causes operating merely upon man’s 
physical nature frequently revive whole trains of 
thought, and even the knowledge of languages which 
had been totally forgotten during the greater portion 
of along life. This seems to show that the liability to 
lose impressions once made upon us depends upon some 
condition arising from our material nature only, and 
that this liability will cease as soon as our present mode 
of existence terminates. That is to say, if the power 
of retaining knowledge is always the same, but if our 
consciousness of knowledge is veiled by our material 
organs, when these have been laid aside, our entire con- 
sciousness will return. Now, indications of the same 
nature are to be found in abundance with respect to 
conscience. Wicked men, after having spent a life in 
prosperous guilt, and without being in trouble like other 
men, are frequently, without any assignable cause, tor- 
mented with all the agonies of remorse ; so that the 
mere consciousness of guilt has become absolutely in- 
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tolerable, and they have perished by derangement or by - 
suicide. The horrors of a licentious sinner’s death-bed 
present a striking illustration of the same solemn fact. 
A scene of this sort has been no less vividly than accu- 
rately described by Dr. Young, in the death of Alta- 
mont. All these things should be marked by us as 
solemn warnings. They show us of what the constitu 
tion under which we exist is capable ; and it is in forms 
tike these that the “‘ coming events” of eternity “‘ cast 
their shadows before.” 


In such indexes, 
There is seen 
The baby figures of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. 
SHAKSPEARE,. 


SECTION Vz 


RULES FOR MORAL CONDUCT, DERIVED FROM THE PRECEDING 
REMARKS. 


Several plain rules of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, which may more properly be introduced 
here than in any other place. 

I. Before you resolve upon an action, or a course of 
action, 

1. Cultivate the habit of deciding upon its moral 
character. Let the first question always be, Is this 
action right? For this purpose God gave you this fae- 
ulty. If you do not use it, you are false to yourself 
and inexcusable before God. We despise a man who 
never uses his reason, and scorn him asa fool. Is he 
not much more to be despised who neglects to use a fae- 
ulty of so much higher authority than reason? And 
let the question, Is this right? be asked first, before 
imagination has set before us the seductions of pleasure, 
or any step has been taken which should pledge our 
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consistency of character. If we ask this question first, 
it can generally he decided with ease. If we wait until 
the mind is agitated and harassed by contending emo- 
tions, it will not be easy to decide correctly. 

2. Remember that your conscience has become im: 
perfect from your frequent abuse of it. Hence, in 
many cases, its discrimination will be indistinct. In. 
stead of deciding, it will frequently only doubt. That 
doubt should be, generally, as imperative as a devision. 
When you, therefore, doubt respecting the virtue of an 
action, do not perform it unless vou as much doubt 
whether you are at liberty to refrain from it. Thus 
says President Edwards, in one of his resolutions: 
“ Resolved, never to do anything of which I so much 
question the lawfulness, as that I intend at the same 
time to consider ind examine afterwards whether it be 
lawful or not ; except Tas much question the lawfulness 
of the omission.” 

3. Cultivate oa all occasions, in private or in public, 
in small or great, in action or in thought, the habit of 
obeying the monitions of conscience ; all other things to 
the contrary not withstanding. 


Its slightest touches, instant pause; 
Debar a’ side pretences; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 
Wnearing consequences. 
BuENS. 


The supremacy »f conscience imposes upon you the 
obligation to act thus. You cannot remember, in the 
course of your whole life, an instance in which you 
regret having obeyed it; and you cannot remember a 
single instance in which you do not regret having diso- 
beyed it. There can nothing happen to you so bad as 
to have done wrong: there can nothing be gained so 
valuable as to have done right. And remember that it 
is only by cultivating the practical supremacy of con- 
science over every other impulse that you can attain to 
that bold, simple, manly, elevated character which is 
essential to true gi ratness, 
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This has been frequently taught us, even Ly the lee 
then poets: 


Virtus, repulse nescia sordidsxs, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus: 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aura. 


Virtus, recludens immeritis mort 
Celum, negata tentat iter via; 
Coetusque vulgares et udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penna. 
Horace, Lib. 3, Car. 2, 


A greater than a heathen has said, “If thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light ;”’ and has 
enforced the precept by the momentous question, What 
shall it profit a man, though he should gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?”’ 

il. After an action has been performed, 

1. Cultivate the habit of refiecting upon your actions, 
and upon the intention with which they have oeen per- 
formed, and of thus deciding upon their moral cnarac- 
ter. This is called self-examination. It is one or tne 
most important duties in the life of a moral, and spe 
cially of a probationary being. 


"Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news. 


a. Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the busi- 
ness of hurry or of negligence. Devote time exclusively 
to it. Go alone. Retire within yourself, and weigh 
your actions coolly and carefully, forgetting all other 
things in the conviction that you are a moral and an 
accountable being. 

b. Do it impartially. Remember that you are liable 
to be misled by the seductions of passion and the 
allurements of self-interest. Put yourself in the place 
of those around you, and put others in your own place, 
and remark how you would then consider your actions 
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Pay great attention to the opinions of your enemies: 
there is generally foundation, or at least the appearance 
of it, in what they say of you. But, above all, take the 
true and perfect standard of moral character exhibited 
in the precepts of the gospel, and exemplified in the 
life of Jesus Christ ; and thus examine your conduct 
‘y the light that emanates from the holiness uf heaven. 

2. Suppose you have examined yourself, and arrived 
at a decision respecting the moral character of your 
actions. 

1. If you are conscious of having done right, be 
thankful to that God who has mercifully enabled you to 
do so. Observe the peace and serenity which fills your 
bosom, and remark how greatly it overbalances the self 
denials which it has cost. Be humbly thankful that you 
have made some progress in virtue. 

2. If your actions have been of a mixed character,— 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and partly bad, — labor to obtain a clear view of each, 
and of the circumstances which led you to confound 
them. Aveid the sources of this confusion ; and when 
you perform the same actions again, be specially on 
your guard against the influence of any motive of which 
you now disapprove. 

3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly, 

1. Reflect upon the wrong; survey the obligations 
which you have violated, until you are sensible of your 

ilt. 

e Be willing to suffer the pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a friend, and are designed to with- 
hold you from the commission of wrong in future. 
Neither turn a neglectful ear to its monitions, nor 
drown its voice amid the bustle of business or the 
gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughts 
until you have come to a settled resolution — a resolu: 
tion founded on moral disapprobation of the action — 
never to do so any more. 

4. If restitution be in your power, make it without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. The least that a 
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man ought to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, 18 
to repair the wrong as soon as it is possible. 

5. As every act of wrong is a sin against God, seek 
in humble penitence his pardon through the merits and 
intercession of his Son, Jesus Christ. ; 

6. Remark the actions, or the courses of thinking, 
which were the occasions of leading you to do wrong. 
Be specially careful to avoid them in future. To this 
effect says President Edwards: “ Resolved, that when I 
do any conspicuously evil action, to trace it back till I 
come to the original cause; and then both carefully 
endeavor to do so no more, and to fight and pray with 
all my might against the original of it.” 

T. Do all this in humble dependence upon that mer 
ciful and everywhere present Being who is always ready 
to grant us all the assistance necessary to keep his com- 
mandments, and who will never leave us nor forsake 
as, if we put our trust in him. 

It seems, then, from what has been remarked, that 
we are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for 
discerning a moral quality in human actions, impelling 
us towards right, and dissuading us from wrong ; and 
that the dictates of this faculty are felt and known to be 
of supreme authority. 

The possession of this faculty renders us accounta- 
ble creatures. Without it we should not be specially dis- 
tinguished from the brutes. With it, we are brought 
into moral relations with God, and all the moral intel- 
ligences in the universe. 

It is an ever-present faculty. It always admonishes 
us, if we will listen to its voice, and it frequently does 
so even when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence 
we may always know our duty, if we will but inquire 
for it. We can, therefore, never have any excuse for 
doing wrong, since no man need do wrong unless he 
chooses ; and no man will do it ignorantly, unless from 
pes neglect of the faculty which God has given 

im. 

How solemn is the thought that we are endowed 

with such a faculty, and that we can never be disunited 
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from it! It goes with us through all the scenes of life, 
in company and alone, admonishing, warning, reproving. 
and recording ; and, as a source of happiness or of 
misery, it must abide with us forever. Well doth it 
become man, then, to reverence himself. 

And thus we see that from his moral constitution, 
were there no other means of knowledge of duty, man 
is an accountable creature. Man is under obligation to 
obey the will of God, in what manner soever signijied. 
That it is signified in this manner, I think there cannot 
be a question ; and for this knowledge he is justly held 
responsible. 'Thus the Apostle Paul declares, that “ the 
Gentiles, who have not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves, which show the work of the law written on their 
hearts, their consciences being continually excusing or 
accusing one another.”’ How much greater must be 
tlie responsibility of those to whom God has given the 
additional light of natural and revealed religion ! 


CHAPTER III. 


THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 


SHOTION I. 


OF VIRTUE IN GENERAL. 


Sr has been already remarked, that we find ourselves 
so constituted as to stand in various relations to all the 
beings around us, especially to our fellow-men and to 
God. There may be, and there probably are, other 
beings to whom, by our creation, we are related; but we , 
as yet have no information on the subject ; and we must 
wait until we enter upon another state,before the fact 
and the manner of the fact be revealed. 

In consequence of these relations, and either by the 

appointment of God, or from the necessity of the case, 

— if, indeed, these terms mean anything different from 
each other, — there arise moral obligations to exercise 
certain affections towards other beings, and to act 
towards them in a manner corresponding to those aflec- 
tions. Thus, we are taught in the Scriptures that the 
relation in which we stand to Deity involves the obli- 
gation to universal and unlimited obedience and love, 
and that the relation in which we stand to each other 
involves the obligation to love, limited and restricted, 
and, of course, to a mode of conduct in all respects 
correspondent to these affections. 

An action is right when it corresponds to these obli- 
gations, or, which is the same thing, is the carrying into 
effect of these affections. It is wrong when it is in 
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violation of these obligations, or is the carrying into 
effect any other affections. 

By means of. our intellect we become aware of the 
_ relations in which we stand to the beings with whom we 
are connected. Thus, by the exertion of our intcllect- 
ual faculties we become acquainted with the existence 
and attributes of God, his power, his wisdom, his good- 
ness ; and itis by these same faculties that we under- 
stand and verify those declarations of the Scriptures 
which give us additional knowledge of his attributes, 
and by which we arrive at a knowledge of the condi- 
tions of our being as creatures, and also of the various 
relations in which we stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has been remarked, is that faculty by 
which we become conscious of the obligations arising 
from these relations ; by which we perceive the quality 
of right in those actions which correspond to these obli- 
gations, and of wrong in those actions which violate 
them, and by which we are impelled towards tne one 
~ and repelled from the other. It is manifestly the design 
of this faculty to suggest to us this feeling of obli- 
gation as soon as the relations on which it is founded 
are understood; and thus to excite in us the corre- 
sponding affections. 

Now, in a perfectly constituted moral and intellect 
ual being, it is evident that there would be a perfect 
adjustment between these external qualities and the 
internal faculties. A perfect eye is an eye that, under 
the proper conditions, would discern every variety and 
shade of color in every object which it was adapted to 
perceive. The same remark would apply to our hear- 
ing, or to any other sense. So, a perfectly constituted 
intellect would, under the proper conditions, discern the 
relations in which the being stood to other beings; and 
a perfectly constituted conscience would at the samc 
time become conscious of all the obligations which 
arose from such relations, and would impel! us to the 
corresponding courses of conduct. That is, there would 
exist a perfect adaptation between the external quali- 
ties which were addressed to these faculties, and the 
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faculties themselves, to which these qualities wre 
addressed. 

Hence, in a being thus perfectly constituted, it is 
manifest that virtue, the doing of right, or obedience te 
conscience, would mean the same thing. 

When, however, we speak of the perfection of a moral 
organization, we speak of the perfectness of adjustment 
between the faculty of conscience and the relations and 
obligations under which the particular being is created 
Hence this very perfection admits of various gradations 
and modifications. For example: 

1. The relations of the same being change, during 
the progress of its existence, from infancy, through 
childhood: and manhood, until old age. This change 
of relations involves a change of obligations; and the 
perfection of its moral organization would consist in 
the perfect adjustment of its moral faculty to its moral 
relations, throughout the whole course of its history. 
Now, the tendency of this change is, manifestly, from 
less to greater ; that is, from less imperative to more 
imperative, and fom less numerous to more numerous 
obligations. That is, the tendency of the present sys- 
tem is to render beings more and more capacious of 
virtue and of vice, as far as we are permitted to have 
any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifestly impossible for us to conceive 
wither how numerous or how important may be our 
relations to other creatures in another state, or how 
xauch more intimate may be the relations in which we 
shall stand to our Creator; and as there can be no 
limit conceived to our power of comprehending these 
relations, nor to our power of becoming conscious of 
the obligations which they involve; so it is manifest 
that no limit can be conceived to the progress of man’s 
capacity for virtue. It evidently contains within itself 
elements adapted to infinite improvement, in any state 
in which we may exist. 

3. And the same may be said of vice. As our obliga- 
tions must, from what we already know, continue to 
increase, and our power for recognizing them must also 
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continue to increase, if we perpetually violate them we be- 
come more and more capable of wrong; and thus, also, 
become more and more intensely vicious. And thus the 
very elements of a moral constitution seem to involve 
the necessity of illimitable progress, either in virtuc or 
in vice, so long as we exist. 

4. And as, on the one hand, we can have no concep- 
tion of the amount of attainment, both in virtue and 
vice, of which man is capable, so, on the other hand, we 
can have no conception of the delicacy of that moral 
tinge by which his character is first designated. We 
detect moral character at a very early age; but this by 
no means proves that it did not exist long before we 
detected it. Hence, as it may thus have existed before 
we were able to detect it, it is manifest that we have no 
elements by which to determine the time of its com- 
mencement. That is to say, in gencral, we are capable 
of observing moral qualities within certain limits, as 
from childhood to old age; but. this is no manner of 
indication that these qualities may not exist in the 
being, both before and afterwards, in degrees greatly 
below and vastly above anything which we are capable 
of observing. 


SHCTION Ii. 
OF VIRTUE IN IMPERFECT BEINGS. 


PartI. Let us now consider this subject in relation 
w a being whose moral constitution has become dis- 
ordered. 

Now, this disorder might be of two kinds: 

1. He might not perccive all the relations in whick 
he stood, and which give rise to moral obligations, and, 
of course, would be unconscious of the corresponding 
obligations. 
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2. He might perceive the relation, but his conscience 
might be so disordered as not to feel the obligation — 
which corresponded to it. 

What shall we say concerning the actions of such a 
being ? 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are 
the same, and the obligations arising out of these rela 
tions are the same, as though his moral constitution 
had not become disordered. 

2. His actions would all be comprehended under two 
classes : 

1. Those which came, if I may so express it, within 
the limit of his conscience; that is, those in which his 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligation ; 
and, 

2. Those in which it did not so intimate it. 

Now, of the first class of actions, it is manifest that, 
where conscience did correctly intimate to him his obli- 
gations, the doing of right and obedience to conscience 
would, as in the last section, be equivalent terms. 

But what shall we say of those without this limit 
that is, of those which he, from the conditions of his 
being, is under obligation to perform; but of which, 
from the derangement of his moral nature, he does not 
perceive the obligation ? 

1. Suppose him to perform these very actions, there 
could be in them no virtue ; for, the man perceiving in 
them no moral quality, and having towards them no 
moral impulsion, moral obligation could be no motive 
for performing them. He might act from passion, or 
from self-love ; but, under such circumstances, as there 
is no moral motive, there could be no praiseworthiness. 
Thus, for a judge to do justice to a poor widow, is man- 
ifestly right ; but a man may do this without any moral 
desert ; for, hear what the unjust judge saith : “ Though 
I fear not God, nor regard man, yct, because this widoro 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me. 

It does not, however, follow that the performing of 
an action in this manner is innocent, The relation in 
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which a being stands to other beings involves the obliga- 
tion to certain feelings, as well as the acts correspond- 
ent to those feelings. Ifthe act be performed, and the 
feeling be wanting, the obligation is not fulfilled, and 
the man may be guilty. How far he is guilty will be 
seen below. 7 

2. But, secondly, suppose him not to perform thosa 
actions which are, as we have said, without the limit of 
his couscience. In how far is the omission of these ac. 
tions, or the doing of the contrary, innocent? That is 
to say, is the impulse of conscience in a morally imper- 
fect being the limit of moral obligation ? 

This will, I suppose, depend upon the following 
considerations : 

1. His knowledge of the relations in which he stands. 

If he know not the relations in which he stands to 
others, and have not the means of knowing them, he is 
guiltless. If he know them, or have the means of know- 
ing them, and have not improved these means, he is 
guilty. This is, I think, the principle asserted by the 
Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. He asserts 
that the heathen are guilty in sinning against God, be- 
cause his attributes may be known by the light of nature. 
He also asserts that there will be a difference between 
the condemnation of the Jews and that of the heathen, 
on the ground that the Jews were informed of many 
points of moral obligation, which the heathen could not 
have ascertained without a revelation: ‘“ Those that sin 
without law shall perish without law; and those that 
_ have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the cause of 
this imperfection of his conscience. 

Were this imperfection of conscience not the result 
of his own act he would be guiltless. But, in just so 
far as it is the result of his own conduct, he is responsi 
ble. And, inasmuch as imperfection of conscience, or 
diminution of moral capacity, can result from nothing 
but voluntary transgression, I suppose that he must be 
answerable for the whole amount of that imperfection. 
We have already secn that conscience may be improved 
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by use and injured by disuse, or by abuse. Now, asa 
man. is entitled to all the benefits which accrue from the 
faithful improvement of his conscience, so he is respon- 
sible for all the injury that results froin the abuse of it. 

That this is the fact, is, I think, evident from obvious 
considerations : 

1. It is well known that the repetition of wickedness 
produces great stupidity of conscience, or, as i+ is fre- 
quently termed, hardness of heart. But no one ever 
considers this stupidity as in any manner an excuse. 
It is, on the contrary, always held to be an aggravation 
of crime. Thus, we term a man, who has become so 
accustomed to crime that he will commit murder with- 
out feeling and without regret, a remorseless murderer, 
a cold-blooded assassin ; and every one knows that by 
these epithets we mean to designate a special and addi- 
tional element of guiltiness.. This I take to be the 
universal sentiment of man. 

2. The assertion of the contrary would lead to results 
manifestly erroneous. 

Suppose two men of precisely the same moral at- 
tainments, to-day, to commence at the same time two 
courses of conduct diametrically opposed to each other. 
The first, by the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates 
to the utmost his moral nature, and increases with 
every day his capacities for virtue. The sphere of his 
benevolent affections enlarges, and the activity of his 
moral feelings becomes more and more intense, until 
he is filled with the most ardent desire to promote the 
welfare of every fellow-creature, and to do the will of 
God with his whole heart. The other, by a continued 
course of crime, gradually destroys the susceptibility of 
his conscience, and lessens his capacity for virtue, until 
his soul is filled with hatred to God, and no other feel- 
ing of obligation remains,except that of fidelity to his 
copartners in guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if botl of these 
men should act according to what each felt to be the 
uictate of conscience, they would act very differently. 
But if a men can be under obligation to do, and te 
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leave undone, nothing but what his conscience at a 
particular moment indicates, F do not see but that these 
men would be, in the actions of that moment, equally 
innocent. The only difference between them, so far as 
the actions of a particular moment were concerned, 
would be the difference between a virtuous man and a 
virtuous child. 

From these facts we are easily led to the distinction 
between right and wrong, and innocence and guilt. 
Right and wrong depend upon the relations under 
which beings are created; and hence the obligations 
resulting from these relations are, in their nature, fixed 
and unchangeable. Guilt and innocence depend upon 
the knowledge of these relations, and of the >bligations 
arising from them. As these are manifestly susceptible 
of variation, while right and wrong are invariable, the 
two notions may manifestly not always correspond to 
each other. 

Thus, for example, an action may be wrong; but if 
the actor have no means of knowing it to be wroug, he 
is held morally guiltless in the doing of it. Or, again, 
a man may have a consciousness of obligation, and a 
sincere desire to act in conformity to it, and may, from 
_ ignorance of the way in which that obligation is to be 
discharged, perform an act in its nature wrong; yet, if 
he have acted according to the best of his possible 
knowledge, he may not only be held guiltless, but even 
virtuous. And, on the contrary, if a man do what is 
actually right, but without a desire to fulfil the obliga- 
tion of which he is conscious, he is held to be guilty; 
for he has not manifested a desire to act in obedience 
to the obligations under which he knew himself to be 
created. Illustrations of these remarks may be easily 
drawn from the ordinary affairs of life, or from the 
Scriptures. 

And hence we also arrive at another principle, of 
importance in our moral judgments; namely, that our 
own consciousness of innocence, or our not being con- 
seious of guilt, is by no means a sufficient proof of our 


innocence. A man may never have reflected on ‘be 
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relations in which he stands to other men, or to God: 
and lence may be conscious of no feeling of vbligation 
toward either, in any or in particular respects. This 
may be the fact; but his innocence would not be estab- 
lished unless he can also show that he has faithfully 
and impartially used all the powers which God Las 
given him to obtain a knowledge of these relations. 
Or, again, he may understand the relation, and have 
no corresponding sensibility. This may be the fact; 
but his innocence would not be established unless he 
can also show that he has always faithfully and honestly 
obeyed his conscience, so that his moral insensibility is 
in no manner attributable to his own acts. Until these 
things can be shown, the want of consciousness of guilt 
will be no proof of innocence. ‘To this principle, if I 
mistake not, the Apostle Paul alludes, in 1 Cor. iv. 38, 
4: “ But with me it is a very small thing to be judged 
of you, or of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not my 
own self, for I know nothing of my own self [ or, rather, 
I am conscious of nothing wrong in myself; that is, of 
no unfaithfulness in office]; yet am Inot hereby justi- 
fied: but he that judgeth me is the Lord.” And thus 
a man may do great wrong, and be deeply guilty in 
respect to a whole class of obligations, without being in 
any painful degree sensible of it. Such I think to be 
the moral state in which men in general are in respect 
to their obligations to God. Thus saith our Saviour to 
the Jews: “I know you, that ye have not the love of 
God in you;”’ while they were supposing themselves 
to be the special favorites of Heaven. 


Part II. From these remarks we may also learn the 
relation in which beings, created as we are, stand to 
moral law. 2 

Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, 
capable of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use 
his faculties as he ought, he will progressively improve ; 
that is, become more and more capable of virtue. He 
is assured of enjoying all the benefits which can result 
from such improvement. If he use these faculties. as 
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he ought not, and become less and less capable of virtue, 
he is hence held responsible for all the consequences of 
his misimprovement. 

Now, as this misimprovement is his own act, for which 
he is responsible, it manifestly does not affect the rela- 
tions under which he is created, nor the obligations 
resulting from these relations ;,that is, he stands in 
respect to the moral requirements under which he is 
created, precisely in the same condition as if he had 
always used his moral powers correctly. That is to say, 
under the present moral constitution, every man is 
justly held responsible, at every period of his existence, 
for that degree of virtue of which he would have been 
capable had he from the first moment of his existence 
improved his moral nature in every respect just as he 
ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus,(Jesus Christ, 
for instance), every man, supposing him to have the 
same means of knowing his duty, would at every suc- 
eessive period of his existence be held responsible for 
the same degree of virtue as such a perfect being at- 
tained to at the corresponding periods of his existence. 
Such I think evidently to be the nature of the obligation 
which must rest upon such beings throughout the 
whole extent of their duration. 

In order to mect this inereasing responsibility in such 
a manner as to fulfil the requirements of moral law, a 
being under such a constitution must at every moment 
of his existence possess a moral faculty, which, by per- 
fect previous cultivation, is adapted to the responsibili- 
ties of that particular moment. But suppose this not 
to have been the case, and that, on the contrary, his 
moral faculty, by once doing wrong, has become im- 
paired, so that it either does not admonish him correctly 
of his obligations, or that he has become indisposed 
to obey its monitions. This failure must at the next 
moment terminate in action more at variance with rec- 
titude than before. The adjustment between conscience 
and the passions must become deranged : and thus 
the tendency, at every successive moment, must be ta 
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involve him in deeper and deeper guilt. And unless 
some other moral force be exerted in the case, such 
must be the tendency forever. 

And suppose some such force to be exerted, and at 
any period of his existence the being begin to obey 
his consciet.ce in every one of its present monitions. It 
is manifest that he would now need some other and 
nore perfect guide, inorder to inform him perfectly of 
his obligations, and of the mode in which they were to 
be fulfilled. And supposing this to be done: as he is 
at this moment responsible for such a capacity for vir- 
twe as would have been attained by a previously perfect 
rectitude, aud as his capacity is inferior to this, and as 
no reason can be suggested why Ais progress in virtue 
should, under thege circumstances, be more rapid than 
that of a perfect being, but the contrary ; it is manifest 
that he must ever fall short of what is justly required 
of him ; nay,that he must be continually falling further 
and further behind it. 

And hence the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moral evil under the govern- 
ment of God, unless some other principle than that of 
law be admitted into the case. These conditions of 
being having been violated, unless man be placed 
‘ander some other conditions, natural religion would 
lead us to believe that he must suffer the penalty, 
whatever it be, of wrong. Penitence could in no man- 
ner alter his situation ; for it is merely a temper justly 
demanded in consequence of his sin. But this could 
not replace him in his original relation to the law which 
had been violated. Such seem to be the teachings of 
the holy Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, 
moreover, that this change in the conditions of our 
being has been accomplished by the mediation of a Re- 
deemer, hy which change of conditions we may, through 
the obedience of another, be justified (that is, treated 
is though just), although we are by confession guilty. 

And hence, although it were shown that a man was 
wt any particular period of his being incapable of that 
degree of virtue which the law of God required, it 
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would neither follow that he was not under obligation to 
exercise it, nor that le was not responsible for the whole 
amount of that exercise of it; since, if he have dwarfed 
his own powers, he is responsible for the result. And, 
conversely, if God require this whole amount of virtus, 
it will not prove that man is now capable of exercising 
it; but only that he is either thus capable, or that ho 
would have been so if he had used correctly the powers 
which God gave him. 


Part II. A few suggestions respecting the moral 
relations of habit will close this discussion. 

Some of the most important facts respecting habit 
are the following : 

It is found to be the fact that the repetition of any 
physical act at stated periods, and especially after brief 
intervals, renders the performance of the act easier; it 
-is accomplished in less time, with less effort, with less 

expense of nervous power, and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified every day in the acquisition of the mechan- 
ical arts, and in learning the rudiments of music. And 
whoever will remark, may easily be convinced that a 
great part of our education, physical and intellectual, 
in so far as it is valuable, consists in the formation of 
habits. 
_ The same remarks apply, to a very considerable ex 
tent, to moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produces a tendency 
to continued repetition; the force of opposing motives 
is lessened ; the power of the will over passion is more 
decided ; and the act is accomplished with less moral 
effort. Perhaps we should express the fact truly by 
saying that by the repetition of virtuous acts :noral 
power is gained, while for the performance of the same 
acts. less moral power is required. 

On the contrary, by the repetition of vicious acts, a 
tendency is created towards such repetition; the power 
of the passions is increased; the power of opposing 
- forces is diminished, and the resistance to passion 
requires a greater moral effort; or, as in te contrary 
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of the preceding case, a greater moral effort is required 
to resist our passions, while the moral power to resish 
them is diminished. 

Now, the obvious nature of such a tendency is to 
airive at a fixed and unalterable moral state. Be the 
fact accounted for as it may, I think that habit has 
such an effect upon the will, as to establish a tendency 
towards the impossibility to resist it. 'Thus the practice 
of virtue seems fo tend towards rendering a man inca- 
pable of vice, and the practice of vice towards rendering 
a man incapable of virtue. It is common to speak of 
a man as incapable of meanness; and I think we seo 
men as often, in the same sense, incapable of virtue. 
And if I mistake not, we always speak of the one inca- 
pacity as an object of praise, and of the other as an 
object of blame. 

If we inquire what are the moral effects of such a 
condition of our being, I think we shall find them to be 
as follows: 

1. Habit cannot alter the nature of an action, as 
right or wrong. It can alter neither our relations to 
our fellow-creatures nor to God, nor the obligations 
consequent upon those relations. Hence the character 
of the action must remain unaffected. 

2. Nor can it alter the gwilt or innocence of the actor. 
As he who acts virtuously is entitled to the benefit of 
virtuous action, among which the tendency to virtuous 
action is included, so he who acts viciously is responsible 
for all the consequences of vicious action, the corre- 
spondent tendency to vicious action also included. The 
conditions being equal, and he being left to his own free 
choice, the consequences of either course rest justly 
upon himself. 

The final causes of such a constitution are also 
- apparent. : 

1. It is manifestly and precisely adapted to our pres- 
ent state, when considered as probationary, and capakle 
of moral changes, and terminating in one where moral 
change is impossible. The constitution under which 
we are placed presents us with the apparent paradox 
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of a state of incessant moral change, in which every 
individual change has a tendency to produce a state that 
is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such a constitution is manifestly in- 
tended to present the strongest possible incentives to 
virtue, and monitions against vice. It teaches us that 
consequences are attached to every act of both, not only 
present but future, and, so far as we can see, intermii- _ 
able. As every onc can easily estimate the pleasures 
of vice and the pains of virtue, both in extent and du- 
ration; but as no one, taking into consideration the 
results of the tendency which each will produce, can 
estimate the interminable consequences which must 
arise from either, —there is, therefore, hence derived 
the strongest possible reason why we should always do 
right and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident that our capacity for 
increase in virtue depends greatly upon the present 
constitution in respect to habit. I have remarked that 
the effect of the repetition of virtuous action was to 
give us greater moral power, while the given action 
itself required less moral effort. There hence arises, if 
I may so say, a surplus of moral power, which may be 
applied to the accomplishment of greater moral achieve- 
ments. He who has overcome one evil temper has 
acquired moral power to overcome another, and that 
which was first subdued is kept in subjection without a 
struggle. He who has formed one habit of virtue, 
practises it without effort as a matter of course, or of 
original impulse ; and the power thus acquired may be 
applied to the attainment of other and more difficult 
habits, and the accomplishment of higher and more 
arduous moral enterprises. He who desires to see the 
influence of habit illustrated with great beauty and ac- 
curacy, will be gratified by the perusal of “ The Hermit 
of Teneriffe,” one of the most delightful allegories to 
be found in the English language.! 

The relation between the moral and the intellectual 
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powers, in the moral conditions of our being, may be 
thus briefly stated : 

1. We are created under certain relations to our Cre- 
ator and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created under certain obligations to our 
Creator and our fellow-creatures, in consequence of 
these relations, — obligations to exercise certain affec- 
tions, and to maintain courses of action correspondent 
to those affections. 

3. By means of our cmetieceral powers we perceive 
these relations. 

4. By means of our moral powers we become con- 
scious of these obligations. 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone would 
not always teach us how they were to be discharged ; 
as, for example, the consciousness of our obligations to 
God would not teach us how God should be worshipped, 
and so in various other cases. It is by the use of the 
powers of our intellect that we learn how these moral 
affections are to be caried into action. The use of the 
intellect is, therefore, twofold: first, to discover to us 
our relations; secondly, to discover in what manner 
our obligations are to be discharged. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


WE have already, on several occasions, alluded to the 
fact that God has created every thing double —a world 
without us, and a correspondent world within us. He 
has made light without, and the eye within; beauty 
without, and taste within; moral qualities in actions, 
and conscience to judge of them; and so of every other 
ease. By means of this correspondence, our communi- 
cation with the external world exists. 

These internal powers are called into exercise by the 
presence of their correspondent external objects. Thus 
_ the organ of vision is excited by the presence of light, 
the sense of smell by odors, the faculty of taste by 
_ beauty or by deformity, and so of the rest. 

The first effect of this exercise of these faculties is, 
that we are conscious of the existence and qualities of 
surrounding objects. Thus by sight we become con- 
scious of the existence and colors of visible objects ; by 
hearing, of the existence and sound of audible objects, ete. 

But it is manifest that this knowledge of the exist- 
ence and qualities of external objects is far from being 
all the intercourse which we are capable of holding with 
them. This knowledge of their existence and qualities 
is most frequently attended with pleasure or pain, desire 
or aversion. Sometimes the mere perception itself is 
mmediately pleasing; in other cases, it is merely the 
sign of some other quality which has the power of 
pleasing us. In the first case, the perceptiongproduces 
gratification ; in the other, it awakens desire. - 

That is, we stand in such relations to the external 
world, that certain objects, besides being’ capable of 
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being perceived, are also capable of giving us plea uié; 
and certain other objects, besides being perceived, are 
capable of giving us pain. Or, to state the same truth 
in the other form, we are so made as to be capable not 
only of perceiving, but also of being pleased with, or 
pained by, the various: objects by which we are sur- 
rounded. 

This general power of being pleased or pained, may 
be, and I think frequently is, termed sensitiveness. 

This sensitiveness, or the power of being made happy 
by surrounding objects, is intimately connected with the 
exercise of our various faculties. Thus the pleasure 
of vision cannot be enjoyed in any other manner than 
by the exercise of the faculty of sight. The pleasure 
of knowledge can be enjoyed in no other way than by - 
the exercise of the intellectual powers. The pleasure 
of beauty can be enjoyed in no other manner than by 
the exercise of the faculty of taste, and of the othe 
subordinate faculties on which this faculty depends. 
And thus, in general, our sensitiveness derives pleasure 
from the exercise of those powers whic’ are made neces- 
sary for our existence and well-being in our present 
state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of hap. 
viness than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its 
corresponding objects and qualities. It is the gratiiea 
tion of desire, the enjoyment of what we love; ov, aa 
Dr. Johnson remarks, “‘ Happiness consists in the mul- 
tiplication of agreeable consciousness.” 

Itseems, moreover, evident that this very constitution 
is to us an indication of the will of our Creator; that 
is, inasmuch as he has created us with these capacities 
for happiness, and has also created objects around us 
precisely adapted to these capacities, he meant that the 
one should be exercised upon the other; that is, that 
we should be made happy in this manner. 

And this is more evident, from considering that this 
happiness is intimately connected with the exercise of 
those faculties, the employment of which is necessary 
to our existence and our well-being. It thus vecomus 
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the incitement to or the reward of certain courses oi 
conduct, which it is necessary to our own welfare or to 
that of society that we should pursue. 

And thus we arrive at the general principle, that our 
desire for a particular object, and the existence of the 
object adapted to this desire, is in itself a reason why 
we should enjoy that object, in the same manner as our 
aversion to another object is a reason why we should 
avoid it. There may sometimes be, it is true, other 
reasons to the contrary, more authoritative than that 
emanating from this desire or aversion, and these may 
and ought to control it; but this does not show that 
this desire is not a reason, and a sufficient one, if no 
vetter reason can be shown to the contrary. 

But, if we consider the subject a little more minutely, 
we shall find that the simple gratification of desire in 
the manner above stated is not the only condition on 
which our happiness depends. 

We find by experience that a desire or appetite may 
be so gratified as forever afterwards to destroy its power 
of producing happiness. Thes, a certain kind of food 
is pleasant to me ; this isa reason why I should partake 
of it. But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it 
forever afterwards, and thus annihilate in my constitu- 
tion this power of gratification. Now, the same reason 
ing which proves that God intended me to partake of 
this food, namely, because it will promote my happiness, 
also proves that he did not intend me to partake of it 
after this manner ; for by so doing I have diminished 
by this whole amount my capacity for happiness, and 
thus defeated, in so far, the very end of my constitution. 
Or, again, though I may not destroy my desire for a 

articular kind of food by a particular manner of grat- 
ification, yet I may so derange my constitution that the 
eating of it shall produce pain and distress, so that it 
ceases to be to me a source of happiness upon the whole. 
In this case I equally defeat the design of my constitu- 
tion. The result equally shows that, although the Cre- 
ator means that I should eat it. he does not mean thas 
J should eat it beyond a certain limit, 
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Again, every man is created with various ad dissim- 
ilar forms of desire, correspondent to the differeut exter- 
nal objects designed to promote his happiness. Now, it 
is found that one form of desire may be gratified in such 
a manner as to destroy the power of receiving happiness 
from another; or, on the contrary, the first may be so. 
gratified as to leave the other powers of receiving hap 
piness unimpaired. Since, then, it is grauted thst these 
were all given us for the same end, namely, to promote 
. our happiness, if by the first manner of gratification 
we destroy another power of gratification, while by the 
second manner of gratification we leave the other power 
of gratification uninjured, it is evidently the design of 
our Creator that we should limit ourselves to this sec- 
ond mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so formed that food is pleasant to me. 
This, even if there were no necessity for eating, is a 
reason why I should eat it. But I am also formed with 
a desire for knowledge. This is a reason why I should 
study in order to obtain it. “What is, God intended me 
to derive happiness from both of these sources of grati- 
fication. If, then, I eat in such a manner that I can- 
not study, or study in such a manner that I cannot eat, 
in either case I defeat his design concerning me, by 
destroying those sources of happiness with which he has 
created me. The same principle might be illustrated 
in various other instances. 

Again, we find that the indulgence of any one form 
of gratification in such manner as to destroy the power 
of another form of gratification, also in the end dimin- 
ishes and frequently destroys the power of deriving 
happiness even from that which is indulged. Thus, he 
wko eats so as to injure his power of intellectual grati 
fication, injures also his digestive organs and products 
disease, so that his pleasure from eating is diminished. 
Or, he who studies so as to destroy his appetite, in the 
end destroys also his power of study. This is another 
and distinct reason to show that, while I am designed 
to be happy by the gratification of my desires, I am alse 
designed to be happy by gratifying them within a limit 
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The limit to gratification enters into my constitution, 
as a being designed for happiness, just as much as the 
power of gratification itself. 

And again, our Creator has endowed us with an addi- 
tional and superior power, by which we can contemplate 
these two courses of conduct; by which we can approve 
of the onc and disapprove of the other, and by which 
the one becomes a source of pleasure and the other a 
source of pain; both being separate and distinct from 
the sources of pain and pleasure mentioned above. And, 
mnoreover, he has so constituted us, that this very habit 
of regulating and limiting our desires is. absolutely 
essential to our success in every undertaking. Both of 
these are, therefore, additional and distinct reasons for 
believing that the restriction of our desires within cer- 
tain limits is made by our Creator as clearly necessary 
to our happiness as the indulgence of them. 

All this is true, if we consider the happiness of man 
merely as an individual. But the case is rendered still 
stronger if we look unon man as a society. It is mani- 
fest that the universal gratification of any single appe- 
tite or passion, without Limit, not to say the gratification 
of all, would in a very few years not only destroy soci- 
ety, but absolutely put an end to the whole human race. 
And hence we sce that the limitation of our desires is 
not only necessary to our happiness, but also to our 
existence. 

Hence, while it is the truth that human happiness 
consists in the gratification of our desires, it is not the 
whole truth. It consists in the gratification of our de- 
sires within the limits assigned to them by our Creator. 
And the happiness of that man will be the most perfect 
who regulates his desires most perfectly in accordance 
with the laws under which he has been created. And 
hence the greatest happiness of which man is, in his 

resent state, capable, is to be attained by conforming 
his whole conduct to the laws of virtue, that is, to the 
will of God. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF SELF-LOVE. 


By the term sensitiveness, I have designated the ca 
pacity of our nature to derive happiness from the various 
objects and qualities of the world around us. Though 
intimately associated with those powers by which we 
obtain a knowledge of external objects, it differs from 
them. When a desire for gratification is excited by its 
appropriate objects, it is termed appetite, passion, evs. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are alco 
attended by different effects, there is evidently an opper- 
tunity for a choice between them. By declining a grat- 
ification at present, we may secure one of greater value 
at some future time. That which is at present agree- 
able, may be, of necessity, followed by pain ; and that 
which is at present painful, may be rewarded by pleas- 
ure which shall far overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident to every one who will reflect, 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, 
is just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
No one can conceive of any reason why the present mo- 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Every moment of my past 
life was once present, and seemed of special value; but 
in the retrospect all seem, so far as the happiness of 
each is concerned, of equal value. Each of those to 
come may in its turn claim some preéminence; though 
now we plainly discover in anticipation that no one is 
more than another entitled to it. Nay, if there be any 
difference, it is manifestly in favor of the most distant 
future, in comparison with the present. The longer we 
exist, the greater is ou capacity forvirtue and happiness, 
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and the wider is our sphere of existence. To jiostpone 
the present for the future seems, therefore, to be the 
dictate of wisdom, if we calmly consider the condition 
of our being. “‘ Whatever,” says Dr. Johnson, “ with- 
draws us from the power of our senses ; whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking be- 
ings.” — Tour to the Hebrides, Iona. 

But it is of the nature of passion to seize upon the 
present gratification, utterly irrespective of consequen- 
ces, and utterly regardless of other or more excellent 
gratifications which may be obtained by self-denial. 
He whose passions are inflamed, looks at nothing be- 
yond the present gratification. Hence he is liable to 
seize upon a present enjoyment, to the exclusion of a 
much more valuable one in future, and even in such a 
manner as to entail upon himself poignant and reme- 
diless misery. And hence, in order to be enabled to 
enjoy all the happiness of which his present state is 
capable, the sensitive part of man needs to be combined 
with another, which, upon a comparison of the present 
with the future, shall impel him towards that mode 
either of gratification or of self-denial, which shall most 
promote his happiness upon the whole. 

Such is self-love. We give this name to that part of 
our constitution by which we are incited to do or to 
forbear, to gratify or to deny our desires, simply on the 
ground of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness 
for ourselves, taking into view a limited future, or else 
our entire future existence. When we act from simple 
respect to present gratification, we act from passion. 
Wien we act from a respect to our whole individual 
happiness, without regard to the present, only as it is a 

art of the whole, we are then said to act from self-love. 

The difference between these two modes of impulsion 
may be easily illustrated. . 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated 
only by passion. He would seize without reflection, 
and enjoy without limit, every object of gratification 
which the present moment might offer, without regard 
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to its value in comparison with others, whicn might be 
secured by self-denial, and without any regard to the 
consequences which might follow present pleasure, be 
they ever so disastrous. 

On the contrary, we may imagine a being destitute 
of passions, and impelled only by selflove; that is, by 
a desire for his own happiness on the whele. In this 
case, so far as I see, he would never act at all. Hav- 
ing no desires to gratify, there could be no gratification ; 
and hence there could be no happiness. Happiness is 
the result of the exercise of our sensitiveness upon its 
corresponding objects. But we have no sensitiveness 
which corresponds to any object in ourselves; nor do 
ourselves present any object to correspond to such sen- 
sitiveness. Hence the condition of a being destitute of 
passions, and actuated only by selflove, would be an 
indefinite and most painful longing after happiness, 
without the consciousness of any relation to external] 
objects which could gratify it. Nor is this an entirely 
imaginary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of fixed hypochondria, tending to derangement, 1 think 
every one must have observed in others, and he is 
happy if he have not experienced in himself, the ten- 
dencies to precisely such a state. The very power of 
affection, or sensitiveness, seems paralyzed. This state 
of mind has, I think, been ascribed to Hamlet by 
Shakspeare, in the following passage : 

“‘T have of late (but wherefore I know not) lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises; and, in- 
deed, it goes so heavily with my cispositions, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promon- 
tory; this most excellent canopy, the air —look you— 
this brave overhanging firmament; this majestical roof, 
fretted with golden fire; why, it appears no other thing 
to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors. 
Man delights me not, nor woman neither, though by 
your smiling you seem to say so.” — Ham Jet, Act ii., 
Scene 2. 

It would seem, therefore, that self-love is not in itself 
a faculty, or part of our constitution in itself produc 
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tive of happiness, but rather an unpulse which, out of 
several forms of gratification which may be presented, 
inclines us to select that which*will be the most for our 
happiness considered as a whole. This seems the more 
evident from the obvious fact that a man, actuated by 
the most zealous self-love, derives no more happiness 
from a given gratification than any other man. [is 
pleasure in any one act of enjoyment is not in the ratio 
of his self-love, but of his sensitiveness. 

From these remarks we can easily determine the 
rank to which self-love is entitled. 

1. Its rank is superior to that of passion. As our 
happiness, as a whole, is of more consequence than the 
happiness of any separate moment, so the faculty which 
impels us towards our happiness upon the whole was 
manifestly intended to control that which impels toward 
our happiness fora moment. If happiness be desirable, 
the greatest amount of it is most desirable; and as we 
are provided with a constitution by which we are fore- 
warned of the difference, and impelled to a correct 
choice, it is the design of our Creator that we should 
obey it. 

2. Its rank is inferior to that of conscience. We are 
made not only sensitive beings, that is, beings capable 
of happiness, but also moral beings, that is, beings ca- 
pable of virtue. The latter is manifestly the most im- 
portant object of our being, even in so far as our own 
happiness is concerned ; for, by the practice of virtue, 
without respect to our own temporal happiness, we se- 
cure our moral happiness, the most valuable of any of 
which, even at the present, we are capable; while, by 
acting for own happiness, when these seem to come 
into competition, we lose that which is most valuable, 
and can be by no means certain of obtaining the other. 
That is to say, when our own happiness and our duty 
seem to come into collision, we are bound to discard 
the consideration of our own happiness, and to do what 
we believe to be right. 

This may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to 
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our choice. The one, so far as we can see, will pro 
mote our individual happiness; the other will fulfil-a 
moral obligation. Now, in this case, we may act in 
either of these ways: 

1. We may seek our own happiness, and violate our 
obligations. In this case we certainly lose the pleasure 
of virtue, and suffer the pain of remorse, while we must 
be uncertain whether we shall obtain the object of our 
desires. 

2. We may perform the act which conscience indi- 
cates, but from our self-love as a motive. Here we 
shall gain whatever reward, by the constitution under 
which we are placed, belongs to the action; but we 
lose the pleasure of virtue. 

3. We may perform the act indicated by conscience, 
and from the simple impulse of duty. In this case we 
obtain every reward which could be obtained in the 
preceding case, and in addition are blessed with the 
approbation of conscience. Thus, suppose I deliberate 
whether I shall spend a sum of money in self-gratifica- 
tion, or else in an act of benevolence, which is plainly 
my duty. If I pursue the former course, it is very 
uncertain whether I actually secure the gratification 
which I seek, while I lose the pleasure of rectitude, and 
am saddened by the pains of remorse. The pleasure 
of gratification is soon over, but the pain of guilt is 
enduring. Or, again, I may perform the act of beney- 
vlence from love of applause, or some modification of 
self-love. I here obtain with more certainty the repu- 
tation which I seek, but lose the reward of conscious 
virtue. Or, thirdly, if I do the act without any regard 
to my own happiness, and simply from love to God and 
man, 1 obtain all the rewards which attach to the ac- 
tion by the constitution under which I am placed, and 
also enjoy the higher rewards of conscious rectitude. 

This subordination of motives seems clearly to be re: 
ferred to by our Saviour: “There is no man that hath 
left house, or brethrer, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wile, or children, or lands, for my sake and the gos: 
pel’s, but he shall receive an hundred-fold now in this 
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time, and in the world to come life everlasting.” That 
is to say, a man does not obtain the reward of virtue, 
even in self-denial, unless he disregard the consideration 
of himself, and act from simple love to God. ‘To the 
same purport is the often-repeated observation of ow 
Saviour: “‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find 
it.” There are many passages of Scripture which seem 
to assert that the very turning-point of moral character, 
so far as our relations to God are concerned, consists in 
yielding up the consideration of our own happiness as 
a controlling motive, and subjecting it without reserve 
to the higher motive, the simple will of God. 

If these remarks be true, we see, 

1. That when conscience speaks, the voice of self-love 
must be silent. That is to say, we have no right to seek 
our own happiness in any manner aé variance witl 
moral obligation. Nevertheless, from several courses of 
action, either of which is innocent, we are at liberty to 
choose that which will most conduce to our own happi- 
ness. In such a case, the consideration of our happiness 
is justly ultimate. 

2. The preceding chapter has shown us that man was 
designed to be made happy by the gratification of his 
desires. The present chapter teaches us that when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a 
greater happiness is to be obtained by self-denial. Or, 
in other words, our greatest happiness is to be obtained, 
not by the various modes of self-gratification, but by 
simply seeking the good of others, and in doing the will 
of God from the heart. 

8, And hence we may arrive at the general principle; 
that every impulse or desire is supreme within its own 
assigned limits; but that, when a lower comes into 
zompetition with a higher impulsion, the inferior accom- 
plishes its own object most perfectly by being wholly 
subject to the superior. Thus desire, or the love of 
present gratification, may within its own limits be in- 
dulged. But when this present gratification comes into 
competition with self-love, even passion accomplishes 
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its own object best; that is, a man actually attains te 
more enjoyment by submitting present desire implia dy 
to selflove. And so selflove is ultimate within its 
proper limits ; but when it comes into competition with 
conscience, i it actually accomplishes its own object bast 
by being entirely subject to that which the Creator \ as 
constituted its superior. 

4. The difference between selflove as an innocent 
part of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious dis}:0- 
sition, may be easily seen. Self-love properly direuts 
our choice of objects where both are equally innocext. 
Selfishness is a similar disposition to promote our own 
happiness upon the whole: but it disposes us to seek it 
in objects over which we have no just control; that is, 
which are not innocent, and which we could not enjoy 
without violating our duties either to God or to our 
neighbor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IMPERFECTION OF CONSCIENCE ; NECESSITY OF SOME 
ADDITIONAL MORAL LIGHT. 


(v has been already remarked that a distinction may 
be very clearly observed between right and wrong, and 
guilt and innocence. Right and wrong depend upon 
ths relations under which we are created, and the obli- 
gations resulting from them, and are in thcir nature 
immutable. Guilt and innocence have respect to the 
individual, and are modified, moreover, by the amount 
of his knowledge of his duty, and are not decided solely 
by the fact that the action was or was not performed. 

It is, moreover, to be observed that the results of these 
two attributes of action. may be seen to differ. Thus 
every right action is followed, in some way, by pleasure 
or benefit to the individual ; and every wrong one by 
pain or discomfort, irrespective of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the author of the act. Thus, in the present 
constitution of things, it is evident that a nation which 
had no knowledge of the wickedness of murder, re- 
venge, uncleanness, or theft, would, if it violated the 
moral law in these respects, suffer the consequences 
which are attached to these actions by our Creator. 
And, on the contrary, a nation which practised forgive- 
ness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without knowing them 
to be right, would enjoy the benefits which are connected 
with such actions. 

Now, whatever be the object of this constitution by 
which happiness or misery is consequent upon actions 
as right or wrong, whether it be as a monition, or to 
inform us of the will of God concerning us, one thing 
seems evident, —it is not wholly to punish actions as 
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innocent or guilty: for the happiness or misery of which 
we speak affects men simply in consequence of the action, 
and without any regard to the innocence or guilt of the 
actor. 

Let us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
know the obligations which bind him to his Creator, 
and also what is his Creator’s will respecting a certain 
action, and that he then deliberately violates this obli- 
gation. Every man feels that this violation of obliga 
tion deserves punishment on its own account, and also 
punishment in proportion to the greatness of the obli- 
gation violated. Hence the consequences of any action 
are to be considered in a twofold light: first, the con- 
sequences depending upon the present constitution of 
things; and, secondly, those which follow the action as 
innocent or guilty; that is, as violating or not violating 
our obligations to our Creator. 

These two things are plainly to be considered distinct 
from each other. Of the one we can form some esti 
mate ; of the other, none whatever. Thus, whatever be 
the design of the constitution, by which pain should be 
consequent upon wrong actions, irrespuctive of guilt 
whether it be te admonish us of dangeis, or to intimate 
to us the will of our Creator; we can have some con- 
ception how great it would probably be. But if we 
consider the action as guilty, — that 1s, as violating the 
known will of our Creator, — no one can conceive how 
great the punishment of such an act ought to be, for 
no one can conceive how vast is the obligation which 
binds a creature to his Creator; nor, on the other hand, 
can any one conceive how vast would be the reward if 
this obligation were perfectly fulfilled. 

As, then, every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as every one also exposes us to the punish- 
ments or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which 
manifestly transcend our power of conception; and if 
such be our constitution that every moment is render. 
ing our moral condition either better or worse ; specially 
if this world be a state of probation, tending to a state 
where change is impossible; it is manifestly of the 
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- greatest possible importance that we should both know 
our duty, and be furnished with all suitable impulsions 
to perform it. The constitution under which man is 
formed in this respect has been explained at the close 
of the chapter on virtue. And were the intellect and. 
conscience of man to be in a perfect state, and were he 
in entire harmony with the universe around him, there 
can be no doubt that his happiness in the present stato 
would be perfectly secured. 

It would not, however, be certain that,with intellect 
ual and moral powers suited to his station, man would 
‘be in no need of further communication from his Maker. 
Although his feeling of obligation, and his desire to dis- 
charge it, might be perfect, yet he might nut be fully 
aware of the manner in which this obligation should 
be discharged. Thus, though our first parents were 
endowed with a perfect moral constitution, yet it was 
necessary that God should make to them a special rev- 
elation respecting some portion of his will. Such might 
also be the case in any other instance of a perfect mora] 
constitution in a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidently is additional light neces- 
sary, when it is remembered that the moral constitution 
of man seems manifestly to be imperfect! This may be 
observed in several respects : 

1. There are many obligations under which man is 
created, both to his fellow-creatures and to God, which 
his unassisted conscience does not discover. Such are 
the obligations to universal forgiveness, to repentance, 
and many others. 

2. When the obligations are acknowledged, man 
frequently errs in respect to the mode in which they are 
to be discharged. Thus, a man may acknowledge his 
obligations te God, but may suppose that God will be 
pleased with , human sacrifice. A man may acknowl 
edge his ob! zation to love his children, but may be- 
lieve that this obligation may best be discharged, under 
certain circumstances, by putting them to death. Now, 
it is manifest that.in both these cascs a man must suf 
fer many of the present eyils resulting from such ¢ 
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course, just-as much as though he knowingly violated - 
these obligations. 
3. When men know both the obligations under which 
they are created, and the mode in which they are to be 
_discharged, they wilfully disobey the monitions of con- 
science. We act according to the impulsions of blind. 
headlong passion, regardless of our own best good, and 
of the welfare of others, in despite of what we know to 
be the will of our Maker. It is a melancholy fact that 
men do deliberately violate the commands of God for _ 
the sake of the most transient and trifling gratification. 
Hence the hackneyed confession: , 


Video, proboque meliora; 
Deteriora sequor. 


And hence it is evident that not only are men expos- 
ing themselves to the pains attendant upon wrong 
actions during the present life, but they are also exposing 
themselves to the punishments, how great and awful 
soever these may be, which are incurred by violating 
our obligations to our Creator and our Judge. The state 
of human nature in these respects I suppose to be 
vividly set forth by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Romans, ch. vii. v. 7-25. 

If such be our state, it is manifest that, under such a 
moral constitution as we have above described, our 
condition must be sufficiently hopeless. Unless some- 
thing be done, it would scem that we must all fail of a 
large portion of the happiness to which we might other- 
wise in the present life attain ; and, still more, must be 
exposed to a condemnation greater than we are capable 
of conceiving. ‘ 

Under such circumstances it surely is not improba- 
ble that a benevolent Deity should make use of some 
additional means to inform us of our duty, and thuz 
warn us of the evils which we are bringing upon our 
selves. Still less is it improbable that a God delight. 
ing in right should take some means to deliver us 
from the guilty habits which we have formed, and 
restore us to that love apd practice of virtue which car 
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alone render us pleasing to him. That God was under 
any obligation to do this, is not asserted; but that a 
being of infinite compassion and benevolence should do 
it, though not under any obligation, is surely not in- 
probable. 

Should a revelation be made to remedy the defects 
of tnan’s moral state, we can form some conceptions of 
what might be expected in order to accomplish such a 
result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obligation might 
be remedied by a clear view of the attributes of God, 
and of the various relations which we sustain to him. 

2. Our ignorance of the mode in which our obliga- 
tions should be discharged, might be dispelled, either by 
a more expanded view of the consequences of actions, 
or by direct precept. 

3. In order to overcome our temper of disobedience, 
I know not what means might be employed. A reasou- 
able one would seem to be a manifestation of the char. 
acter of the Deity to us in.some new relation, creating 
some new obligations, and thus opening a new source 
of moral motives within the soul of man. 

The first and second of these objects are accomplished, 
as I suppose, by the discoveries of natural religion, and 
by the promulgation of the moral law under the Old 
Testament dispensation. The third is accomplished by 
the revelation of the facts of the New Testament, and 
specially by the revelation of God as the author of a 
new and a remedial dispensation. 

Hence we see that the sources of moral light, irre 
spective of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural religion. 

2. The precepts and motives of the sacred Scriptures. 

From what has been remarked in the present chapter, 
a few inferences naturally arise, which I will insert in 
tliis place. 

It is mentioned above that the evil consequences of 
doing wrong are manifestly of two kinds. First, those 
connected with an action as right or wrong’, and arising 
from the present constitution of things; and, secondly, 
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those resulting from the action as innocent or guilty; 
that is, as wilfully violating or not violating the obliga- 
tions due to our Maker. 

Now, from this plain distinction we see, 

1. That no sin can be of trifling consequence. The 
least-as well as the greatest being a violation of an 
obligation more sacred and awful than we can conceive, 
must expose us to punishment more dreadful than we 
can comprehend. If it be said the thing in itself is a 
trifle, the answer is obvious: How wicked must it be, 
for the sake of a trifle to violate so sacred and solemn 
an obligation as that which binds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see how unfounded is the assertion 
sometimes made,that God could not, for the momentary 
actions of this short life, justly inflict upon us any 
severe or long-enduring punishment. If an act, whether 
long or short, be a violation of our obligations to God; 
if ill-desert be according to the greatness of the obliga- 
tion violated; and if no one can pretend to compre- 
hend the vastness of the, obligations which bind tne 
creature to the Creator ; then no one can, @ priori, 
pretend to decide what is the punishment justly due to 
every act of wilful wickedness, — especially when it is 
remembered that a single act of sin transforms man’s 
nature, and renders him permanently a rebel against 
God. It is evident that no one can decide this question 
but he who fully knows the relation between the parties ; 
that is, the Creator himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengeful, deceitful or envi- 
ous thought is a violation of our obligations to our 
Maker, and muck more the words and actions to which 
these thoughts give rise; and since even the imperfect 
conscience of every individual accuses him of countless 
instances, if not of habits, of such violation ; if the pre 
ceding observations be just, it is manifest that our 
present moral condition involves the elements of mnch 
that is alarming. It surely must be the duty of every 
reasonable man to inquire, with the deepest solicitude, 
whether any way of escape from punishment and any 
means of moral renovation have been revealed by the 
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Beiug against whom we have sinned; and if any such 
revelation have been made, it must be our most solemn 
duty to conform our lives to such principles as shall 
enable us to avail ourselves of its provisions. 

4. The importance of this duty will be still more clearly 
evident if we consider that the present is a state of pro 
bation, in which alone moral change is possible, and 
which must speedily terminate in a state by necessity 
unchangeable ; for which, also, the present state there- 
fore offers us the only opportunity of preparation. Te 
neglect either to possess ourselves of all the knowledge 
in our power on this subject, or to neglect to obey any 
reasonable precepts which afford the least probability of 
improving our condition for the future, seems a degree 
of folly for which it is really impossible to find an ade- 
quate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible 
for a man gravely to assert that we do not know any- 
thing about the future world, and therefore it is need. 
less to inquire respecting it. This is to assert, withoul 
inquiry, what could only be reasonably asserted after 
the most full and persevering inquiry. No man can 
reasonably assert that we know nothing respecting the 
other world until he has examined every system of 
religion within his knowledge, and by the fair and 
legitimate use of his understanding shown conclusively 
that none of them throw any light upon the subject. 
By what right, therefore, can a man utter such au 
assertion, who at the outset declares that he will exam. 
ine none of them? What should we think of the man 
who declared that he would not study astronomy, for 
that no one knew more about the heavens than he did 
himself? Yet many men neglect to inform themselves 
on the subject of religion for no better reason. Itis very 
remarkable that men do not perceive the absurdity of an 
assertion respecting religion, which they would imme 
diately perceive if uttered respecting anything else. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


In the preceding chapter I have endeavored to illus 
trate the nature of our moral constitution, and to show 
that, in our present state, conscience, unassisted, mani- 
festly fails to produce the results which seem to have 
oeen intended, and which are necessary to our attain- 
ing the happiness which is put within our power, and 
to our avoiding the misery to which we are exposed. 
That some additional light will be granted to us, and 
that some additional moral power will be imparted, 
seems clearly not improbable. This I suppose to hace 
been done by the truths of natural and revealed religieu. 
In the present chapter I shall treat of natural relig*an 
under the folowing heads: 

1. The manner in which we may learn our duty by 
the light of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty car be 
carried by this mode of teaching. 

3. The defects of the system of natural religion. 


a SHOTION 1. 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH WE MAY LEARN OUR DUTY #F VHB 
LIGHT OF NATURE, 


In treating upon this subject it is taken for granted, 
1. That there is an intelligent and universal First 
Cause, who made us as wo are, and made all things 
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around us capable of affecting us, both as individuals 
and as societies, as they do. 

2. That He had a design in so making us, and in con 
stituting the relations around us as they are constituted ; 
and that a part of that design was to intimate to us his 
will concerning us. 

3. That we are capable of observing these relations, 
and of knowing how various actions affect us and affect 
others. 

4. And that we are capable of learning the design 
with which these various relations were constituted ; and, 
specially, that part of the design which was to intimate 
to us the will of our Creator. 

The application of these self-evident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know that we are so made 
as to derive happiness from some courses of conduct, 
and to suffer unhappiness from others. Now, no one 
can doubt that the intention of our Creator in these 
cases was that we should pursue the one course and 
avoid the other. Or, again, we are so made that we are 
rendered unhappy, on the whole, by pursuing a course 
of conduct in some particular manner, or beyond a cer- 
tain degree. This is an intimation of our Creator re- 
specting the manner and the degree in which he designs 
us to pursue that course of conduct. 

Again, as has been said before, society is necessary, 
not merely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, 
of the race of man. Hence it is necessary, in estimat- 
ing the tendency of actions upon our own happiness, to 
extend our view beyond the direct effect of an action 
upon ourselves. Thus, if we cannot perceive that any 
evil would result to ourselves from a particular course 
of action, yet, if it would tend to injure society, specially 
if it would tend to destroy society altogether, we may 
hence arrive at a clear indication of the will of our Cre- 
ator concerning it. As the destruction of society would 
be the destruction of the individual, it is as evident that 
God does not intend us to do what would injure society, 
as that he does not intend us to do what would injure 
our own bodies, or diminish our individual happiness 
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And the principle of limitation suggested above applies 
in the same manner here; that is, if a course of conduct, 
pursued in a certain manner, or to a certain extent, bc 
beneficial to society, and if pursued in another manner, 
or beyond a certain extent, is injurious to it; the indi- 
cation is in this respect clear as to the will of our Maker 
respecting us. 

To apply this to particular cases. Suppose a map 
were in doubt whether or not drunkenness were agree 
able to the will of his Maker. Let us suppose that in- 
temperate drinking produces present pleasure, but that 
it also produces subsequent pain ; and that, by contin- 
uance in the habit, the pleasure becomes less, and the 
pain greater ; and that the pain affects various powers 
of the mind, and different organs of the body. Leta 
man look around him and survey the crime, the vice, 
the disease, and the poverty, which God has set over 
against the momentary gratification of the palate, and 
the subsequent excitement which it produces. Now, 
whoever will look at these results, and will consider 
that God had a design in creating things to affect us 
as they do, must be as fully convinced that, by these 
- results, he intended to forbid intemperance, as though 
he had said so by avoice from heaven. The same prin- 
ciple may be applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any 
other vice. 

Another example may be taken from the case of re- 
venge. Revenge is that disposition which prompts us 
to inflict pain upon another for the sake of alleviating 
the feeling of personal degradation consequent upon an 
injury. Now, suppose a man, inflamed and excited by 
this feeling of injury, should inflict upon the other party 
pain,until his excited feeling was gratified, the injured 
party would then manifestly become the injurer; and 
thus the original injurer would be, by the same rule, 
entitled to retaliate. Tl.us revenge and retaliation 
would go on increasing until the death of one of the 
parties. The duty of vengeance would then devolve 
upon the surviving friends and relatives of the deceased, 
and the circle would widen until it involved whole tribes 
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si nations. Thus the indulgence of this one evil pas- 
sion would in a few generations render the througed 
city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is this a mere imagin- 
ary case. The Indians of North America are known te 
have considered the indulgence of revenge not merely 
as innocent, but also as glorious, and in some sense 
obligatory. ‘Lue result was,that, at the time of the dis- 
covery of this continent, they were universally engaged 
in wars, and, according to the testimony of their oldest 
aud wisest chiefs, their numbers were rapidly diminish- 
ing. And hence,he who observes the effect of revenge 
upon society must be convinced, that He who formed 
the constitution under which we live must have intended 
by these effects to have forbidden it as clearly as though 
He had made it known by language. He has given us 
an understanding, by the simplest exercise of which 
we arrive at this conclusion. 

It is still further to be observed, that, whenever a 
course of conduct produces individual, it also produces 
social misery ; and whenever a course of conduct vio- 
lates the social laws of our being, it of necessity pro- 
duces individual misery. And hence we see that both 
of these indications are combined to teach us the same 
lesson ; that is, to intimate to us what is and what is 
“not the will of God respecting our conduct. 

Hence we see that two views may be taken of an 
action when it is contemplated in the light of nature: 
first, as affecting ourselves; and, secondly, as affecting 
both ourselves and society, but specially the latter. It 
is in this latter view that we introduce the doctrine of 
general consequences. We ask, in order to determine 
what is our duty, What would be the result, if this.or 
tliat action were universally practised among men? Or, 
how would it affect the happiness of individuals, and of 
the whole? By the answer to these questions we as 
certain wliat is the will of God in respect to that action, 
or that course of action. When once the will of God ie 
ascertained, conscience, as we have shown, teaches us 
that we are under the highest obligation to obey it. 
Thus, from the consideration of the greatest amount of 
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happiness, we arrive at the knowledge of our duty, nu - 
directly, but indirectly. The feeling of moral obligation 
does not arise from the simple fact that such a course of 
conduct will or will not produce the greatest amount of 
happiness, but from the fact that this tendency shours 
us what is the will of our Creator; and we are, by the 
principles of our nature, under the highest possible obli- 
gation to obey that will. 

It must be evident that a careful observation of the 
results and tendencies of actions, and of different courses 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respects, tho 
laws of our moral nature ; that is, what in these respects 
is the will of our Creator. Now, these laws, thus arrived 
at, and reduced to order and arrangement, form the 
system of natural religion. So far as it goes, every one 
must confess such a system to be valuable; and it, 
moreover, rests upon as sure and certain a basis as any 
system of laws whatever. 

To all this, however, I know but of one objection that 
can be urged. It is, that pain is not, of necessity, puni- 
tive or prohibitory ; and that it may be merely moritory 
or advisory. 

To this it may be answered, that this distinction, were 
it ever so true, does not invalidate the views which we 
have taken. It matters not whether the pains which 
we suffer from an action be monitory or prohibitory ; 
either plainly indicates the will of the Creator, and this 
is all that he desires to make known to us. Having 
done this, he leaves us, as free and responsible agents, 
to take our own choice, and act according to our own 
will. He makes known to us in this manner his will, 
but he does not prevent us from acting at variance with 
it if we so choose, — being, however, always responsible 
to him for our actions. 

oe what has been said, I think we may safely con: 
aude : 

1. That God has given to man a moral and an intel- 
,cctual constitution, by which he may be admonished 
of his duty. 

2. That ke allows man to act freely, and to do either 
risht or wrong, as he chooses. 
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3. That he, in the present life, has connected pleas: 
ure witli the doing of right, and pain with the doing 
of wrong; and that these pleasures and pains affect 
both the individual and socicty. 

4. And hence that, from an attentive observation of 
the results of actions upon individuals and upon soci- 
oty, we may ascertain what is the will of God concern- 
ing us. 

5. And for all the opportunities of thas ascertaining 
his will by his dealings with men — that is, by the light 
of nature — God holds all his creaturt.s responsible. 


SECTION Il 


HOW FAR WE MAY DISCOVER OUR DU! ¢ BY THE LIGHT OF 
NATURE. 


It has been shown that we may, by observing the 
results of our actions upon individuals, and upon so- 
ciety, ascertain what is the will of our Creator concern- 
ing us. In this manner we may discover much moral 
truth, which would be unknown were we left to the 
guidance of conscience unassisted ; and we may derive 
many motives to virtue which would otherwise be inop- 
erative. 

I. By the light of nature we discover much moral 
truth which could never be discovered by conscience 
unassisted. 

1. Conscience indicates to us our obligations to others 
when our relations to them are discovered, and impels 
_ us toward that course of conduct which the understand- 
ing points out as corresponding with these obligations. 
But there are many obligations which conscience scems 
not to point out to men, and many ways of fulfilling 
these obligations which the understanding does not 
clearly indicate. In these respects we may be greatly 
gfuisted by natural religion. 
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Thus, I doubt whether the unassisted consciend — 


would teach the wrong of polygamy or of divorce. The 
Jews, even at the time of our Saviour, had no concep: 
tion that a marriage contract was obligatory for life 
But any one who will observe the effects of polygamy 
upon families and societies, can have no doubt that 
the precept of the gospel on this subject is the moral 
law of the system under which we are. So, I do not 
know that unassisted conscience would remonstrate 
against what might be called reasonable revenge, or 
the operation of the Lex Talionis. But he who will 
observe the consequences of revenge, and those of for- 
giveness of injuries, will have no difficulty in deciding 
which course of conduct has been indicated as his duty 
by his Maker. 

2. The extent of obligations previously known to 
exist is made known more clearly by the light of na- 
ture. Conscience might teach us the obligations to 
love our friends, or our countrymen, but it might not 
go further. The results of different courses of conduct 
would clearly show that our Creator intended us to 
love all men of every nation, and even our cnemies. 

3. It is by observing the results of our actions that 
we learn the limitations which our Creator has affixed 
to our desires, as we have shown in the chapter on hap- 
piness. The simple fact that gratification of our desires, 
beyond a certain limit, will produce more misery than 
happiness, addresses itself to our sel/-love, and forms a 
reason why that limit should not be transgressed. The 
fact that this limit was fixed by our Creator, and that 
he has thus intimated to us his will, addresses itself to 
our conscience, and places us under obligation to act as 
he has commanded, on pain of his displeasure. 

4. In many cases, where the obligation is acknowl- 
edged, we might not be able, without the light of nat 
ural religion, to decide in what manner it could best be 
discharged. Thus a man who felt conscious of his 
obligations as a parent, and wished to discharge them, 
would derive much valuable information by inquiring 
what mode of exhibiting parental love had prodveed 
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the happiest results. He would hence be able the 
better to decide what was obligatory upon him. 

In this manner it cannot be doubted that much valu. 
able knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, be 
yond what is attainable by unassisted conscience. But 
this is not all. 

Il. Natural religion presents additional motives to the 
practice of virtue. 

1. It does this, in the first place, by more clearly 
setting before us the rewards of virtue and the punish 
ments of vice. Conscience forewarns us against crime, 
and inflicts its own peculiar punishment upon guilt; 
but natural religion informs us of the additional con. 
sequences, independent of ourselves, which attach te 
moral action, according to the constitution under whicl. 
we are created. Thus, conscience might forewarn 4 
man against dishonesty, and might inflict upon him tl a 
pains of remorse, if he had stolen; but its monitin 
would surely derive additional power from an obser 4- 
tion of the effect which must be produced upon indiv d- 
uals and societies by the practice of this immoralivy, 
and also by the contrary effects which must arise fi ym 
the opposite virtue. 

2. Still further. Natural religion presents us with 
- more distinct and affecting views of the character of 
God than could be obtained without it. One of th 
first aspirations of a human soul is after an intelligent 
First Cause; and the most universal dictate of con- 
science is, that this First Cause ought to be obeyed. 
Hence every nation, how rude soever it be, has its gods, 
and its religious services. But such a notion of the 
Deity is cold and inoperative when compared with that 
which may be derived from an intelligent observation 
uf the laws of nature, physical and moral, which we see 
pervading the universe around us. In every moral law 
which has been written on the page of this world’s his- 
ory, we discover a new lineament of the character of 
the Deity. Every moral attribute of God which we 
liscover imposes upon us a new obligation, and pre- 

ents an additional motive why we should love anq 
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serve him. Hence we see that the knowledge ef God, 
derived from the study of nature, is adapted to add 
greatly to the impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, then, how large a field of moral knowledge 
is spread open before us, if we only in a suitable man- 
ner apply our understandings to the works of God 
around us. He has arranged all things for the pur- 
pose of teaching us these lessons, and he has created 
our intellectual and moral nature expressly for the 
purpose of learning them. If, then, we do not use the 
powers which he has given us for the purpose for 
which he has given them, he holds us responsible for 
the result. Thus said the prophet: ‘ Because they 
regard not the works of the Lord, neither consider the 
operation of his hands, therefore he shall destroy them, 
and not build them up.” Thus the Scriptures else- 
where declare all men to be responsible for the correct 
use of all the knowledge of duty which God had 
set before them. St. Paul, Rom. i. 19, 20, asserts, 
“That which may be known of God, is manifest in [or 
to] them, for God hath showed it to them: so that 
[or therefore] they are without excuse.” Thus he also 
declares, “‘ They that sin without law [that is, without 
a written revelation] shall perish without law.” And 
thus we come to the general conclusion, that natural 
religion presents to all men a distinct and important 
means of knowing the character and will of God. and 
the obligations and duties of man; and that for this 
'mnowledge all men are justly held responsible. 


SHEOTION III 


DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF NATURAL RELIGION 


I. Without any argument on the subject, the insuf 
ficiency of natural religion as a means of human refor 
mation may be readily made manifest by facts. 


- DEFECTS IN NATURAL RELIGION, 12? 


1. Tne facts on which natural religion rests, and the 
intellectual power to derive the moral laws from the 
facts, have been in the possession of man from the be- 
ginning. Yet the whole history of man has exhibited 
a constunt tendency to moral deterioration. This is 
- proved by the fact that every people, not enlightened 
by revelation, consider the earliest period of their his- 
tory as the period of their greatest moral purity... Then 
the gods and men held frequent intercourse ; this inter- 
course, in consequence of the sins of men, has since 
been discontinued. That was the golden age; the 
subsequent ages have been those of brass or of iron. 
The political history of men seems to-teach the same 
lesson. In the early ages of national existence, sparse- 
ness of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, 
have obliged men to lay the foundations of society in 
principles of justice, in order to secure a national exist- 
ence. But as soon as, under such.a constitution, 
wealth had increased, population had become dense, 
and progress in arts and arms had rendered a nation 
fearless, the anti-social tendencies of vice have shown ~ 
themselves too powerful for the moral forces by which 
they have been opposed. The bonds of society have 
been gradually dissolved, and a nation rich in the spoils 
of an hundred triumphs becomes the prey of some 
warlike and more virtuous horde, which takes possession 
of the spoil, merely to pursue the same career to a more 
speedy termination. 

2 The systems of religion of the heathen may be 
fairly considered as the legitimate result of all the 
moral forces which are in operation upon man, irre- 
spective of revelation. They show us, not what man 
might have learned by the proper use of his faculties in 
the study of duty, but what he has always actually 
learned. Now, these systems, so far from having any 
tendency to make man better, have a manifest tendency 
to make him worse. Their gods were of the most prof- 
figate and demoralizing character. Had natural religion 
succeeded in instilling intothe minds of men true ideas 
of virtue and duty, their imaginations in forming con- 
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orptions of deities would have invested them with far 
differcut attributes. 

8. The ethical systems of philosophers, it is true, not 
unfrequently presented sublime and pure conceptions 
of the Deity. But as instruments of moral reformation 
they were clearly inoperative. They were extremely 
imperfect in everything which relates to our duties to 
man, and specially in everything which relates to our 
duty to God. They offered no sufficient motives to obe- 
dience; they were established on subtle reasonings, 
which cculd not be comprehended by the common peo- 
ple ; and they imposed no obligation upon their disci- 
ples to disseminate them among others. Hence they 
were never extensively known beyond the small circle 
vf meditative students; and by these they were consid. 
ered rather as matters of doubtful speculation than of 
practical benefit ; adapted rather to the cultivation of 
intellectual acutensss than to the reformation of moral 
conduct. I think that any one, on reading the cthical 
disquisitions of tha ancients, must be struck with the 
fact that honest, simple, and ardent love of truth 
seems to have furnished no motive whatever to their 
investigations, and that its place was supplied by mere 
curiosity, or love of the new, the refined, and even the 
paradoxicai. 

And hence, as miglt be expected, these ethical sys. 
tems made no converts from vice to virtue. From the 
era of which of the systems of ancient ethics can any 
reformation be dated? Where are their effects recorded 
in the moral history of msn? Facts have abundantly 
proved them to be utterly destitute of any power over 
the conscience, or of any jpactical influence over the 
conduct. 

4, Nor can this failure be attributed to any want of 
intellectual cultivation. During a large portion of the 
period of which we have spoken, the human mind had 
in many respects attained to as high a state of perfection 
as it has attained at any subsequent age. Eloquence, 
poctry, rhetoric, nay, some of the severer sciences, 
were studied with a success which has never since 
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been surpassed. This is universally confessed. Yet 
what progress did the classic ages make in morals ? 
And hence we think it must be admitted that the hu 
man mind, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
has never, when unassisted by revelation, deduced from 
the course of things around us any such principles of 
duty, or motives to the performance of it, as were suffi- 
cient to produce any decided effect upon the mural 
character of man. 

And hence, were we unable to assign the cause of this 
failure, yet the fact of the failure alone is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of some other means for arriving at 
a knowledge of duty than is afforded by the light of 
nature. 

Il. But, secondly, the causes of this insufficiency 
may in many respects be pointed out. Among them 
are obviously the following: 

1. The mode of teaching natural religion is by expe- 
rience. We can form no opinion respecting the results 
of two opposite courses of action until they are both 
before us. Hence we cannot certainly know what the 
law is except by breaking it. Hence the habit of viola- 
tion must, in some sense, be formed before we know what 
the law is which we violate. Consequently, from the 
nature of the case, natural religion must always be 
much behind the age, and must always utter its precepts 
to men who are in some manner fixed in the habit of 
violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the connec- 
tion between the transgression and the punishment can- 
not be shown, except in the more advanced periods of 
society. Such is the fact in respect to those laws which 
can be ascertained only by extended and minute observa- 
tion ; and, of course, a state of society in which knowl- 
edge is widely disseminated, and the experience of a 
large surface, and for a long period, is necessary to 
establish the fact of the connection between this par- 
ticular violation and this particular result. In the 
meantime, mankind will be suffering all the consequen- 
ces of vice; and the courses of conduct which are the 
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causes of misery will be interweaving themselves with 
the customs, habits, and interests of every class of 
society. Thus it too often happens that the knowledge 
is with great difficulty acquired; and when acquired, 
unfortunately comes too late to effect a remedy. 

3. A still more radical deficiency, however, in natural 
religion is, that it is from its nature incapable of teach- 
ing facts. It can teach only laws and tendencies. 
From observing what has been done, and how it has 
been done, it can infer that if the same thing were 
done again, and done in the same manner, it would 
be attended, in all places and at all times, if under the 
same conditions, with the same results. But as to a 
fact— that is, whether an action were actually performed 
at some other place or time, or whether it ever would 
be — natural religion can give us no information. Thus 
we know by experience that if a man fall from a preci- 
pice he will be destroyed ; but whether a man ever did 
so fall, much less whether A or B did fall from it, we 
can never be informed by general principles. Thus, 
from the fact that we see guilt punished in this world, 
we infer from natural religion that it will at some time 
be punished in this world; we infer, though not so cer- 
tainly, that it will also be punished in another world, 
if there be another world. But of the fact whether 
there be another world, natural religion can give us no 
certain information ; much less can it give us any in- 
formation respecting the question whether God has 
actually done anything to remedy the evils of sin, and 
vary those sequences which, without a remedy, experi- 
ence shows us to be inevitable. 

4. Hence natural religion must derive all its certain 
motives from the present world. Those from the other 
world are, so far as it is concerned, in their nature 
contingent and uncertain. And hence it loses all that 
power over man, which would be derived from the 
certain knowledge of our existence after death, of the 
nature of that existence, and of what God has done for 
our restoration to virtue and happiness. All these 
being facts, can never be known except by language; 
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that is, by revelation. They must always remain in 
utter incertitude so long as we are left to the teach- 
ings of natural religion. 

We see, then, that natural religion is obliged to meet 
the impulsions of this world solely by motives from this 
world. Nay, more; it is obliged to-resist the power 
of the present, of passion strengthened and confirmed 
by habit, by considerations drawn from the distant, the 
future, and what may seem to be the uncertain. Hence 
its success must be at best but dubious, even when its 
power is exerted upon those least exposed to the allure- 
ments of vice. Who does not see that it is utterly vain 
to hope for success from such a source, in our attempts 
to reform men in general? Every one who is at all 
acquainted with the history of man, must be convinced 
that nothing less powerful than the whole amount of 
motive derived from the knowledge of an endless ex- 
istence, has ever been found a sufficient antagonist 
force to the downward and headlong tendencies of 
appetite and passion. 

And hence, from the fact of the recorded failure of 
natural religion as a means of reformation, and from 
the defects inherent in its very nature as a means of 
moral improvement, there seems clearly to exist a great 
need of some additional moral force to correct the 
moral evils of our nature. It is surely not improbable 
that some additional means of instruction and improve- 
ment may have been granted to our race by a merciful! 
Creator. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RELATION BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


Ir what we have said be true, the defects of natural 
religion would lead us to expect that some other means 
of moral instruction would be afforded us. And, in- 
deed, this is the conclusion at which some of che wisest 
heathen philosophers arrived, from a consideration of 
that utter ignorance of futurity in which they wera 
of necessity plunged, by the most attentive study of 
natural religion. They felt convinced that the Deity 
would not have constructed a system of moral teaching 
which led to impervious darkness, unless he intended 
out of that very darkness, at some period or other, to 
manifest light. 

But still more: I think that an attentive observation 
of what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary 
and inherent defects, would afford us some grounds of 
expectation respecting the nature of that revelation 
which should be made. If we can discover the moral 
necessities of our race, and can also discover in what 
respects and for what reason the means thus far em- 
ployed have failed to relieve them, we may with cer- 
tainty predict some of the characteristics which must 
mark any system which’ should be devised to accom- 
plish a decided remedy. 

For example : 

1. It is granted that natural religion does teach us 
some unquestionable truths. Now, no truth can be 
inconsistent with itself. And hence it might be ex 
pected that whenever natural and revealed. religion 
treated upon the same subjects they would teach in 
perfect harmony. The second instructor may teach 
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more than the first; but so far as they give instruction 
on the same subjects, if both teach the truth, they must 
both teach the same lesson. 

2 It is natural to expect that a revelation would 
give us much information upon the subject of duty, 
which could not be learned by the light of nature, 
Thus, it might be expected to make known more clearly 
to us than we could otherwise learn them, the obliga- 
tions by which we are.bound to our fellow-men and 
to God, and also the manner in which those obligations 
are to be discharged. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtuc, 
in addition to those made known by the light of nature 
We have seen that the motives of natural religion are 
derived from this world, and are in their nature insuf- 
ficient. We should expect that those in a revelation 
would be drawn from some other source. And still 
more, as natural religion may be considered to have 
exhausted the motives of this world, it is surely not 
unreasonble to expect that a revelation, leaving this 
world, would draw its motives principally from another, 
if it revealed to us the fact that another world existed. 

4, We should not expect that the Deity would em. 
ploy a second and additional means to accomplish what 
could be done by any modification of the means first 
employed. Hence, if a revelation were made to men, 
we might reasonably expect that it would make known 
to us such truths as could not, in the nature of the 
case, be communicated by natural religion. 

These are, I think, just anticipations. At any rate, 
I think it must be admitted that if a system of reli- 
- gion, purporting to be a revelation from Heaven, met 
all these expectations, its relations to natural religion 
not only would present no argument against its truth, 
but would create a strong @ priori presumption in its 
favor. 

Now, these expectations are all fully realized in the 
system of religion contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

1. The truths of revealed religion harmonize perfectly 
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with those of natural religion. The difference between 
them consists in this, — that the one teaches plainly, 
what the other teaches by infereuce; the one takes up 
the lesson where the other leaves it, supplies its defects, 
and adds to it other and vitally important precepts. 
Nay, so perfect is the harmony between them, that it 
may safely be asserted that not a single precept of nat 
ural religion exists which is not also found in the Bible ;. 
and still more, that the Bible is every day directing us 
to new lessons, taught us by nature, which but for its 
information would never have been discovered. So 
complete is this coincidence as to afford irrefragable 
proof that the Bible contains the moral laws of the 
universe ; and hence, that the Author of the universe 
—that is, of natural religion—is also the author of 
the Scriptures. ; 

2. The holy Scriptures, as has just been intimated, 
give us much information on questions of duty which 
could not be obtained by the light of nature. Under 
this remark may be classed the scriptural precepts re- 
specting the domestic relations ; respecting our duties 
to enemies, and to men in general; and especially 
respecting our obligations to God, and the manner in 
which he may most acceptably be worshipped. 

3. The Scriptures present motives to the practice of 
virtue, additional, generically different from those of 
natural religion, and of infinitely greater power. 

1. The motives to virtue, from consequences in this 
world, are strengthened by a clearer development of 
the indissoluble connection between moral cause and 
effect, than is made known by natural religion. 

2. In addition to these motives, we are assured of 
our existence after death; and eternal happiness and 
eternal misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and 
vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devising a most merciful way 
for our redemption: by virtue of this new relation, 
establishing a new ground of moral obligation between 
the race of man and himself, and thus adding a power 
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to the impulsion of conscience, af which. natural reli- 
gion must, in the nature of the case, be destitute. 

4. It is manifest that much of the above knowledge 
which the Scriptures reveal is of the nature of fact, 
and therefore could not be communicated to us by 
experience, or in the way of general laws, but must be 
made known by language, that is, by revelation. 

Thus the existence of a state of being after death, 
the doctrine of the resurrection, of a universal and 
impartial judgment, of an endless state of rewards and 
punishments, of a remedial dispensation, by which the 
connection between guilt and punishment may be con- 
ditionally severed ; the doctrine of the atonement, and 
the way in which a man may avail himself of the ben- 
efits of this remedial dispensation — all these are man- 
ifestly of great practical importance in a scheme of 
moral reformation ; and yet, all of them being of the 
nature of facts, they could be made known to man in 
no other way than by language. 

Now, as these seem clearly to be just anticipations re- 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident defects of natural religion, and as all these 
anticipations are realized in the system of religion con- 
tained in the Scriptures, each one of these anticipations 
thus realized furnishes a distinct @ priort presumption 
in favor of the truth of revealed religion. We do not 
pretend that any, or that all of these considerations, 
prove the Scriptures to be a revelation from God. 
This proof is derived from other sources. What we 
would say-is this: that from what we know of God’s 
moral government by the light of nature, it is mani- 
festly probable that he would give us some additional 
instruction, and that that instruction would be, in va- 
rious important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude that 
although it were granted — which, however, need not 
be granted —that, were there no antecedent facts in 
the case, it might seem unlikely that God would con: 
desvend to make a special revelation of his will to men ; 
yet, when the antecedent facts are properly considered, 
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this presumption, if it ever could be maintained, is 
now precisely reversed, and that there now exists a fair 
presumption that such a revelation would actually be 
made. And hence we conclude that a revelation of the 
will of God by language is not, as many persons sup- 
pose, an event so unlikely that no evidence can be con- 
ceived sufficiently strong to render it credible; but that 
it is, on the contrary, an event which, from all that we 
know of God already, is essentially probable ; and that it 
is, to say the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordinary principles of evidence, is as much entitled to 
belief as any other event. And hence we conceive that 
when men demand, in support of the truth of revealed 
religion, evidence unlike to that which is demanded in 
support of any other event, — that is, evidence of which 
they themselves cannot define the nature,— they de- 
mand what is manifestly unreasonable, and proceed 
upon a presumption wholly at variance with all the 
known facts in the case. j 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Tus would seem to be the place in which to present 
the proof of the authenticity of the holy Scriptures as 
a revelation from God. This, however, being only a 
particular exemplification of the general laws of evi- 
dence, it belongs rather to the course of instruction 
in Intellectual Philosophy. It will therefore be here 
omitted. We shall, in the remainder of these remarks, 
take it for granted that the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation from God to 
man; that these books contain all that God has been 
pleased to reveal unto us by language ; and, therefore, 
all which is recorded in language that is ultimate in 
morals, and that is, by its own authority, Jinding upon 
the conscience. Taking this for granted, we shall in 
the present chapter consider, first, what the Scriptures 
contain; and, second, how we may ascertain our duty 
from the Scriptures. 


SHOTION I. 
A VIEW OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


The holy Scriptures are contained in two separate 
volumes, entitled the Old and the New Testaments. 
These volumes have each a distinct object, and yet 
their objects are in perfect harmony; and together 
they contain all that could be desired in a revelation to 
the human race. 
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The design of the Old Testament mainly is to reveal 
a system of simple law; to exhibit the results of such a 
system upon the human race; and to direct the minds 
of men to the remedial dispensation which was to fol- 
low. 

It is here worthy of special remark, that the law of 
God was first made known to a rude and ignorant peo- 
ple. Its moral precepts were at first few and rimple; 
and after these had become known, others were from time 
to time added, as the hearers were able to bear them. 
Thus, in the beginning, many practices were not for- 
bidden which were afterwards disallowed. Various 
rites were at one time established, which at a later 
time were annulled. Thus, by repeated and increasing 
manifestations of moral truth, the nation was prepared 
for that fulness of time in which the whole will of God 
was revealed, not only to the Hebrews, but to them, 
and through them, to the whole human race. ‘Thus 
“God who, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
spake in times past to the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken to us by his Son” from heaven. 
“ And the times of this ignorance God winked at, but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” Our 
Saviour particularly alludes to the progressive develop- 
ment of the moral law, from the time in which it was 
first made known by Moses. ‘ Moses, for the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives, but 
from the beginning it was not so. But say unto you, 
whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and marry another, committeth adultery. 
It hath been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform to the Lord thine 
oaths ; but I'say to you, swear not at all,” etc. 

In accomplishing this design, it contains several dis- 
tinct parts. 

I. An account of the creation of the world, of the 
creation and fall of man, and a brief history of the race 
of man until the deluge. The cause of this deluge is 
stated to be, the universal and intense wickedness of 
man. 
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2 The account of the separation of a particular 
family, the germ o7 a nation designed to be the deposi- 
taries of the revealed will of God, and the history of 
this nation, from the call of Abraham until the return 
from the captivity in Babylon —a period of about fifteen 
hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to this nation. 
These laws may be comprehended under three classes : 

Moral laws, or those which arise from the immutabl 
relations existing between God and man. 

Civil laws, or those enacted for the government of 
civil society ; adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, 
or that form of government in which God was specially 
recognized as King. 

Ceremonial laws. These were of two kinds: First, 
those which were intended to keep this nation separate 
from other nations; and, second, those intended to 
prefigure events which were to occur under the second 
or new dispensation. 

4. Various events in their history, discourses of 
prophets and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious 
men; all tending to illustrate what are the effects of a 
system of moral law upon human nature, even when 
placed under the most favorable circumstances; and 
also to exhibit the effects of the religious principle 
upon the soul of man under every variety of time and 
condition. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to 
be this: God, in various modes suited to their con- 
dition, made known his will to the whole human race. 
They all, with the exception of a single family, became 
so corrupt that he destroyed them by a general deluge. 
Ge then selected a single family, and gave them his 
written law, and, by peculiar enactments, secluded 
them from all other nations, that the experiment might 
be made under the most favorable circumstances. At 
the same time, the effects of natural religion were <ried 
among the heathen nations that surrounded them. 
The result was, a clear demonstration that, under the 
conditions of being in which man was created, any 
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reformation was hopeless, and that, unless some otlier 
conditions were vevealed, the race would perish by its 
own Vicious and anti-social tendencies, and enter the 
other world to reap the reward of its guilt forever. 
While this is said to be the main design of the Old 
Testaraent, it is not to be understood that this is its 
whole design. It was intended to be introductory te 
the new dispensation, and also to teach those to whom 
it was addressed the way of salvation. Hence allu- 
sions to the principal events in the new dispensation 
are everywhere to be met with. Hence, also, assuran- 
ees of pardon are made to the penitent, and God is 
represented as ready to forgive ; though the procuring 
cause of our pardon is not explicitly stated, but only 
alluded to in terms which could not be fully understood 
until the remedial dispensation was accomplished. 

The design of the New Testament is to reveal to the 
race of man the new conditions of being under which 
it is placed by virtue of a remedial dispensation. 

_ In pursuance of this design, the New Testament con- 
tains, 

_ 1. A narrative of the life and death, resurrection and 
ascension, the acts and conversations of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, — a Being in whom the divine and human natures 
were mysteriously united, — who appeared on earth to 
teach us whatever was necessary to be known of our 
relations to God, and by his obedience to the law, and 
voluntary sufferings and death, to remove the obstacles 
to our pardon which, under the former dispensation, 
existed in consequence of the holiness of God. 

2. A brief narrative of the facts relating to the 
progress of the Christian religion, for several years after 
the ascension of Jesus of Nazareth. 

3. The instructions which his immediate followers or 
apostles, by divine inspiration, gave to the men of their 
own time, and which were rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of the principles of religion, 
or the weakness of their virtue and the imperfection of 
their faith. 

The whole of this volume, taken together, teaches ug 
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the precepts, the sanctions, and the rewards of the law 
of God, with as great distinctness as we could desire ; 
and also a way of salvation, on different grounds from 
that revealed both by natural religion and by the Old 
Festament ; a way depending for merit upon the doings 
and sufferings of another, but yet available to us on no 
other conditions than those of supreme, strenuous, and 
Gniversal moral effort after perfect purity of thought 
and word and action. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is in its nature 
final. We have no reason to expect any other; nay, 
the idea of another would be at variance with the 
belief of the truth of this. And hence the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments contain all that God has 
revealed to us by language respecting his will. What 
is contained here alone is binding upon the conscience. 
Or, in the words of Chillingworth, “ Tar Brstz — tur 
BIBLE, THE RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS.” 


SHOTION Ii. 


IN WHAT MANNER ARE WE TO ASCERTAIN OUR DUTY FROM THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES ? 


Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a reve- 
lation of the will of God, such as is stated in the pre. — 
ceding section, it will still be of importance for us to de- 
cide how we may ascertain from the study of it what God 
really requires of us. Much of it is mcre history, con- 
taining an unvarnished narration of the actions of good 
and of bad men. Much of it has reference to a less 
enlightened age, and to a particular people, set apart 
from other people for a special and peculiar purpose. 
Much of it consists of exhortations and reproofs addressed 
to this people in reference to the Jaws then existing, 
but which have been since abrogated. Now, amidst 
this variety of instructions, given to men at different 
times, and of different nations, it is desirable that the 
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principles be settled by which we may learn what por. . 
tion of this mass of instruction is binding upon the 
conscience at the present moment. My object in the 
following section is to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
principles by which we are to be guided in such an 
inquiry. 

When a revelation is made to us by language, it is 
taken for granted that whatever is our duty will be 
signified to us by a command ; and hence what is nof 
commanded, is not to be considered by us as obligatory. 
Did we not establish this limitation, everything recorded 
— as, for instance, all the actions both of good and of bad 
men —micht be regarded as authority ; and thus a rev 
elation, given for the purpose of teaching us our duty, 
might be used as an instrument to confound all dis 
tinction between right and wrong. 

The ground of moral obligation, as derived from ¢ 
revelation, must therefore be a command of God. 

Now, a command seems to involve three ideas : 

1. That an act be designated. This may be by the 
designation of the act itself, as for instance, giving bread 
to the hungry; or else by the designation of a temper 
of mind, as that of universal love, under which the above 
act, and various other acts, are clearly comprehended. 

2. That it be somehow signified to be the will of God 
that this act be performed. Without this intimation, every 
act that is described, or even held up for our reproba 
tion, might be quoted as obligatory. 

8. That it be signified that we are included within the 
number of those to whom the command is addressed 
Otherwise all the commandments t’ the patriarchs and 
prophets, whether ceremonial, symbolical, or individual. 
would be binding upon every one who might read them. 
And hence, in general, whosoever urges upon us any 
duty as the command of God revealed in the Bible, must 
show that God has somewhere commanded that action 
to be done, and that he has commanded us to do it. 

This principle will exclude, 

1. Everything which is merely history. Much of tha 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the truth 
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of this narrative the veracity of the Deity is pledged. 
We may derive from the account of God’s dealings 
lessuns of instruction to guide us in particular casos, 
and from the evil conduct of men, matter of warning, 
But the mere fact that anything has been done and re 
corded in the Scripture, by no means places us under 
obligation to do it. 

2. It excludes from being obligatory ugon all what 
has been commanded, but which can be shown to have 
been intended only for individuals or for nations, and 
not for the whole human race. 'Thus, many commands 
are recorded in the Scriptures as having been given to 
individuals. Such was the command to Abraham, to 
offer up his son; to Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to 
Samuel, to anoint Saul and David; and a thousand 
others. Here, evidently, the Divine direction was 
exclusively intended for the individual to whom it was 
given. Noone can pretend that he is commanded to 
offer up his son because Abraham was so commanded. 

Thus, also, many of the commands of God in the Old 
Testament were addressed to nations. Such were the 
directions to the Israelites to take possession of Canaan ; 
to make war upon the surrounding nations; to keep 
the ceremonial law; and so of various other instances. 
Now, of such precepts it is to be observed, 1. They are 
to be obeyed only at the time and in the manner in which 
they were commanded. Thus the Jews at present 
would have no right, in virtue of the original command. 
to expel the Mahometans from Palestine, though the 
command to Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expel- 
ling the Canaanites at the time in which it was given. 
2. They are of force only fo those to whom they were 
given. Thus, supposing the ceremonial law was not 
abolished ; as it was given specially to Jews, and to ne 
one else, it would bind no one but Jews now. Suppos- 
ing it to be abolished, it of course now binds no one. 
For if, when in force, it was obligatory on no one but the 
Jews, and was nothing to any one else, when it is abol- 
ished as to them, it is nothing to any one. Such is 
the teaching of St. Paul on this subject. 
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8. It would exclude whatever was done by inspired 
men, if it was done without the addition of being some 
how commauded. Thus, the New Testament was man- 
ifestly intended for the whole human race, and at all © 
times; and it was written by men who were inspired by 
God to teach us his will. But still, their example is 
not binding per se; that is, we are not under obligation 
to perform an act simply because they have done it. 
Thus, Paul and the other apostles kept the Feast of 
Pentecost; but this imposes no such obligation upon 
us. Paul circumcised Timothy; but this imposes no 
obligation upon us to do likewise: for upon another 
occasion he did not circumcise Titus. The examples 
of inspired men in the New Testament would, unless 
exception be made, prove the lawfulness of an act; 
but it could by no means establish its obligatoriness. 

This principle will include as obligatory — 

1. Whatever has been enjoined as the will of God 
upon man as man, in distinction from what has been 
enjoined upon men as individuals or as nations. The 
command may be given us, 1. By God himself, as when 
he proclaimed his law from Mount Sinai; or, 2. By the 
Mediator Christ Jesus; or, 8. By any persons divinely 
commissioned to instruct us in the will of God; as 
prophets, apostles, or evangelists. This includes, as 
obligatory on the conscience, simply what is proved to 
be intended, according to the established principles of 
interpretation. But it by no means includes anything 
which man may infer from what is thus intended. 
Any idea which man adds to the idea given in the 
Scriptures, is the idea of man, and has no more obliga- 
tion on the conscience of his fellow-men than any othei 
idea of man. 

But, it may be asked, granting that nothing but 9 
divine command is obligatory on the conscience, yet, as 
general and particular commandments in the Scriptures 
are frequently, in a considerable degree, blended to- 
gether, how may we learn to distinguish that part 
which is obligatory upon us from that which is in its 
nature local and peculiar? In attempting to answer 
this question, 1 would suggest — 
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That the distinction of nations or individuals is no- 
where adverted to in the New Testament. Its precepts 
are clearly intended for men of all ages and nations; 
and hence they never involve anything either local or 
peculiar, but are universally binding upon all. The 
question must therefore refer to the Old Testament. 

If we confine ourselves, then, to the Old Testament, 
this question may be decided on the following g principles : 

1. In by far the greater number of cases, we shall be 
able to decide by reference to the nature of the Jewish 
commonwealth — a temporary or preparatory dispensa- 
tion, which was to cease when that to which it was pre- 
paratory had appeared. 

2. The New Testament being thus intended for the 
whole human race, and being a ‘final revelation of the 
will of God to man, may be supposed to contain all the 
moral precepts, both of natural religion and of the Old 
Testament, together with whatever “else it was impor- 
fant to our salvation that we should know. If, then, a 
revelation has been made in the Old Testament which 
is repeated in the New Testament, we shall be safe in 
making the later revelation the criterion by which we 
shall judge respecting the precepts of the earlier. That 
is to say, no precept of the old Testament, which is not 
either given to man as man, or which is not either 
repeated, or its obligations acknowledged under the 
new dispensation, is binding upon us at the present 
day. This principle i is, li think, avowed, in substance 
by the Apostle Paul, in various places in his epistles. 
While he repeatedly urges the moral precepts of the 
Old Testament as of unchanging obligation, he speaks 
of everything else, so far as “moral obligation is con- 
cerned, as utterly annihilated. 

Such, then, are the means afforded to us by our 
Creator for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. They 
are, first, natural religion ; second, the Old Testament, 
ora ‘dispensation of law ; third, the gospel, a remedial 
dispensation, or a dispensation of grace. 

The relation existing between our moral power and 
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these means of moral cultivation may, I suppose, be - 
stated somewhat as follows: 

1. By conscience we attain a feeling of moral obli- 

ation towards the various beings to whom we are re- 
lated. The elements of this feeling are developed as 
soon as we come to the knowledge of the existence and 
attributes of those beings, and the relation in which we 
stand to them. Such elements are, the feeling of obli- 
gation of reciprocity to man, and of universal love and 
obedience to our Creator. 

2. In order to illustrate the relations in which we 
stand to other beings, created and uncreated, as well as 
to teach us his character and his will concerning us, 
God has given us other means of instruction. 

1. He has so arranged and governed all the events 
of this world as to illustrate his character by his deal- 
ings with men; and he has given us powers, by which 
we may, if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set be- 
fore us. The fact that we may acquire this knowledge 
of the will of God, and that we are so constituted as to 
fee] that we ought to do the will of God, renders us 
responsible for obedience to all the light which we may 
acquire. 

2. In the utter failure of this mode of instruction to 
reclaim men, God has seen fit to reveal his will to us 
by language. Here the truth is spread before us, with- 
out the necessity of induction from a long and previous 
train of reasoning. This knowledge of the will of God, 
thus obtained, renders man responsible for the addi- 
tional light thus communicated. 

In the same manner, when this means failed to pro- 
duce any important moral result, a revelation has been 
made, instructing us still further concerning our duties 
to God, his character and will; and, above all, inform- 
ing us of a new relation in which the Deity stands to 
us, and of those new conditions of being under which 
we are placed. And we are, in consequence of our 
moral constitution, rendered responsible for a conduct 
corresponding to all this additional moral light, and 
consequent moral obligation. 
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And still more: in pity to our blindness and weak- 
ness, God has invited us to ask him, with childlike 
confidence, for all the aid that we need; and he has 
assured us that, by his Spirit, he will unfold to us the 
knowledge of our duty, and strengthen us to perform 
it. Thus, weak, blind, and erring though we are, we 
may freely come to the fountain of all wisdom and 
holiness, and derive all that will enable us to serve him 
acceptably here, and prepare us to dwell with him in 
glory hereafter. 

Now, if it be remembered that we are under obliga- 
tions greater than we can estimate to obey the will of 
God, by what manner soever signified, and that we are 
under obligation, therefore, to obey him, if he had given 
us no other intimation of his will than merely the mo- 
nition of conscience unassisted by natural or revealed 
religion, how greatly must that obligation be increased 
when these additional means of information are taken 
into the account! And if the guilt of our disobedi- 
ence be in proportion to the knowledge of our duty, 
and if that knowledge of our duty be so great that we 
cannot readily conceive how, consistently with the con- 
ditions of our being, it could have been greater, we 
may judge how utterly inexcusable must be every one 
of our transgressions. Such does the Bible represent 
to be the actual condition of man; and hence it every- 
where treats him as under a just and awful condem- 
nation — a condemnation from which there is no hope 
of escape but by means of the special provisions of a 
remedial dispensation. 

It belongs to theology to treat of the nature of this 
remedial dispensation. We shall, therefore, attempt 
no exhibition either of its character or its provisions 
beyond a simple passing remark, to show its connections 
with our present subject. 

The law of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, rep- 
resents our eternal happiness as attainable upon the 
simple ground of perfect obedience, and perfect obedi- 
_ ence upon the principles already explained. But this, 
in our present state, is manifestly unattainable. A 
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single sin, both on the ground of its viovation of ne 
conditions on which our future happiness was sus- 
pended, as well as by the effects which it produces 
upon our whole subsequent moral character and our 


capacity for virtue, renders our loss of happiness inevi- - 


table. Even after reformation, our moral attainment 
must fall short of the requirements of the law of God, 
and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. For 
this reason our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled 
to hope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of 
Christ, solely upon the condition of yielding ourselves 
up in entire obedience to the whole law of God. <“* He 
that saith, I know him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in kim” (John 
ii. 4). And hence a knowledgeof the law of God is of just 
as great importance to us under a remedial dispensa- 
tion as under a dispensation of law ; not on the ground 
that we are to be saved by keeping it without sin, but 
on the ground that, unless the will of God be the habit- 


ually controlling motive of all our conduct, we are . 


destitute of the elements of that character to which 
the blessings of the remedial dispensation are promised. 
Hence, under the one dispensation, as well as under 
the other, though on diflerent grounds, the knowledge 
of the law of God is necessary to our happiness both 
here and hereafter. 
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In the preceding pages it has been my design to 
Alustrate the moral constitution of man, and to point 
out the sources from which that truth emanates which 
is addressed to his moral constitution. My design in 
the present book is to classify and explain some of the ~ 
principal moral laws under which God has placed us in 
our present state. We shall derive these laws from 
natural or from revealed religion, or from both, as may 
be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is 
wontained in the single word, Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present 
state are, so far as this subject is concerned, God his 
Creator, and man his fellow-creature. Hence,the moral 
obligations of menare of two kinds: first, LovE To Gop, 
or Piety; second, Love To Man, or Moratity. 

This book will therefore be divided into two parts, in 
which those two subjects will be treated of in their 
order. 


PART I. 


OF LOVE TO GOD, OR PIETY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GENERAL OBLIGATION TO SUPREME LOVE TO GOD. 


TuE scriptural precept on this subject may be found 
recorded in various passages. It is in these words: 
«¢ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength.” See Matthew xxii. 37; Mark xii. 
30; Luke x. 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, I shall consider, 
jirst, the relation which exists between us and the 
Deity ; secondly, the rights and obligations which that 
relation imposes ; and, thirdly, the facts in our constitu- 
tion which show that these are manifestly the law of 
our being. 

I. The relation which exists between God and us. 

1. He is our Creator and Preserver. A few years 
since, and we had no existence. Within a few more 
years, and this whole system of which we form a part 
had no existence. Over our own existence neither we 
nor any created thing has any more than the semblance 
of power. We are upheld in being by the continued 
act of Omnipotence. Not only we ourselves, but every 
faculty which we and which all creatures enjoy, was 
created, and is continually upheld, by the same Crea- 
tor. Nor this alone; all the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded, and all the modifications of external 
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nature, of what sort soever they may be, whether phys- 
ical, intellectual, social, or moral, are equally created 
and sustained by God, and derive their powers to render 
us happy or wise or good purely from his provident 
care, and from the exertion of his omnipotent and 
omnipresent goodness. The relation therefore existing 
between the Deity and us is that of dependence, more 
profound, universal, and absolute, than we are able 
adequately to comprehend, upon a Being absolutely and 
essentially independent, omniscient, omnipotent, and all 
providing. 

2. The Deity has revealed himself to us as a Being 
in whom are united, by the necessity of his existence, 
every perfection of which the human mind can conceive, 
and every perfection that can possibly exist, how much 
soever they may transcend the powers of our conception. 
To him belong, from the necessity of his being, al- 
mighty power, omniscient wisdom, unchanging veracity 
inflexible justice, transcendent purity, illimitable benev- 
olence, and universal love. Not only does he treasure 
up within himself all that can be conceived of every 
perfection, but he is the exhaustless fountain from 
which emanates all of these attributes that exists 
throughout this wide creation. As every object that we 
see in nature is seen only by the reflection of the rays 
of the sun, so every exhibition of goodness which we 
behold in creatures is nothing but the reflection of 
the perfections of Him who is the Father of lights, witk 
whom is neither variableness nor the shadow of a turn- 
ing. ‘The relation, therefore, in this respect which 
exists between us and the Creator, is that which exists 
between beings whom he has formed to admire and love 
all these perfections, and the uncreated Being in whom 
they all exist, in a degree infinitely surpassing all that 
it is in our power to conceive. 

3. This creative power, and this incomprehensible 
wisdom, have been exerted, in ebedience to all these 
{transcendent moral perfections, for the production of 
our best good, our highest temporal and eternal happi- 
ness; nay, they have been as fully exerted in behalf of 
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our race as though there were no other race in exist- 
ence ; and in behalf of each one of us as though each 
individual were the only being created within this 
illimitable universe. And upon all this exertion of 
goodness towards us we have not the semblance of a 
claim; for God was under no manner of obligation to 
create us, much less to create us capable of that happi- 
ness which we enjoy. ‘The relation, therefore, in this 
respect existing between us and the Deity, is that 
between beings who, without any claim whatever, are 
at every moment receiving the results of the exercise 
of every conceivable perfection, and a Being who is 
moved thus to conduct towards them by nothing but 
his own independent goodness. 

II. From these relations existing between creatures 
and the Creator there arise various rights of the Crea- 
tor, and various obligations of the creature. 

Every one who will reflect upon this subject must be 
convinced that, inasmuch as these relations are en- 
tirely beyond the range of human analogies, and also 
manifestly beyond the grasp of finite conception, they 
must involve obligations in their very nature more 
profound and universal than we can adequately com- 
prehend ; and that, therefore, no conception of ours cap 
possibly transcend their solemnity and awfulness. Ag 
in our present state we are so little able to understand 
them, or even to inquire after them, we see the need 
of instruction concerning them from Him who alone of 
all beings that exist can fathom their depth or measure 
their immensity. Let us, therefore, inquire, What are 
the claims which, in his revealed Word, God asserts 
over us, and what are the obligations which in his sight 
bind us to him? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator, he 
asserts over us the right of unlimited proprietorship. 
Inasmuch as we are Ais creatures, we are his in the 
highest and most extensive sense in which we can con- 
ceive of the idea of possession. Neither we ourselves, 
nor anything which we seem to possess, are our own, 
Even our wills are not our own; but he claims that we 
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shall only wll precisely what he wills. Our faculties, 
of what sort soever, are not our own. He claims that 
from the commencement of our existence they be used 
precisely in the manner, for the purposes, and within the 
limits that he shall direct. Not only does God assert 
this right in his word, but we find that he actually 
exercises it. Without regard to what we will, he does 
his pleasure in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth. He gives or takes from us 

health, possessions, friends, faculties, life ; and he giveth 
~ not account of any of his matters; that is, he manifestly 
acts upon the principle that he is the Sovereign and 
rightful Proprietor both of ourselves and of all that we 
seem to ourselves to possess. 

2. And thus, on the other hand, God asserts that we 
are all under obligations, greater and more solemn than 
we can possibly conceive, to render to him that entire 
dbedience and submission which his essential right 
over us renders manifestly his due. 

This right, and the correspondent obligation, have 
cespect to two classes of duties. The first class is that 
which respects simply our relations to him, and which 
would be obligatory upon us, although each one of us — 
were the only created being in the universe. The 
second class of duties respects our fellow-creatures. 
If we could suppose moral creatures to exist without a 
Creator, there would yet be duties which, from their 
constitution as moral creatures, they would owe to each 
other. But, inasmuch as every creature is the creature 
of God, he has made the duties which they owe to 
each other a part of their duty to him. That is to say, 
he requires us, who are his creatures, and who are un- 
der universal obligations to him, to treat our fellow- 
ereatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 
protection, in such a manner as he shall direct. Te is 
the Father of us all, and he requires that every one of 
his children conduct himself towards others, who are 
also his children, as he shall appoint. And hence the 
duties which are required of us to our fellow-creatures 
are required of us under a twofold obligation; first, 
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that arising from our relation to God, and, secondly, 
that arising from our relation to our fellows. And 
hence there is not a single act which we are under 
obligation to perform which we are not also under 
obligation to perform from the principle of obedience 
to our Creator. Thus the obligation to act religiously, 
or piously, extends to the minutest action of our lives; 
and no action of any sort whatever can be, in the full 
acceptation of the term, virtuous, — that is, be entitled 
to the praise of God, — which does not involve in ita 
motives the temper of filial obedience to the Deity. 
And still more, as this obligation is infinitely superior 
to any other that can be conceived, an action performed 
from the conviction of any other obligation, if this 
obligation be excluded, fails in vastly the most impor- 
tant respect; and must, by the whole amount of this 
deficiency, expose us to the condemnation of the law 
of God, whatever that condemnation may be. 

And, once more: we are taught in the Scriptures 
that the relation in which we stand to the Deity places 
us under such obligations that, while our whole and 
uninterrupted service is thus due to God, we can, after 
it is all performed, in no manner bring him under any 
obligation to us. This I suppose to be the meaning in- 
tended by our Saviour in the parable, Luke xvii.7-10: 
‘¢ But which of you, having a servant ploughing or feed- 
ing cattle, will say unto him by-and-by, when he is 
come from the field, Go and sit down to meat? and 
will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I 
may sup, and gird thyself and serve me, until I have 
eaten and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and 
drink? Doth he thank that servant because he hath 
done the things that were commanded him? I suppose 
not. So likewise ye, when ye have done all the things 
which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants; we have done that which was our duty to do.” 
That is, the obligation of the servant is not fulfilled by 
doing any one thing, but only by occupying his whole 
time and exerting his whole power to its full extent 
in doing whatever is commanded him, And when all 
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this is done, such is the relation between the parties, 
that he has placed the Master, God, under no obliga- 
tion; he has only discharged a duty; he has merely 
paid a debt. Nor is it possible, from the nature of the 
relation, that he should ever do anything more. Such, 
I think, every one will acknowledge, upon reflection, to 
be the relation existing between us and our Creator. 

And hence we see that a failure in duty to God oa 
the part of the creature must be remediless. At every 
moment he is under obligation to the full amount of 
his ability, and when this whole amount of obligation 
is discharged, he has then simply fulfilled his duty. 
Hence no act can have any retrospective effect; that 
is, it cannot supply the deficiencies of any other act. 
This would be the case even if his moral powers were 
not injured by sin. But if we add this other element, 
and reflect that by sin our moral powers are perma- 
nently injured, — that is, our capacity for virtue is di- 
minished according to the laws of our constitution, — 
by how much more is it evident that, under a system 
of mere law, a single failure in our duty to God must 
be of necessity fatal! What shall we then say of a 
life of which every act is, when strictly considered, by 
confession a moral failure? 

2. God has revealed himself to us as a being en- 
dowed with every attribute of natural and moral ex- 
sellence; and in virtue of the relation which on this 
account he sustains to us, a new form of obligation is 
imposed upon us. 

We are evidently formed to love whatever is beauti- 
ful, and to admire whatever is great in power or excel- 
lentin wisdom. This is too evident to need illustration. 
But we are so made as to love and admire still more 
the cause from which all these emanate. We admire 
the tragedies of Shakspeare, and the epic of Milton; 
but how much more the minds in which these works 
were conceived, and by which they were executed ! 
Now, all that we sce in creation, whether of beauty or 
loveliness or grandeur, is the work of the Creator. It 
all existed in his conceptions before it existed in fact. 
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Nor this alone. The powers by which we perceive, 
and are affected by, these exhibitions, all proceed from 
him, and both the external qualities and the internal 
susceptibilities are upheld by his all-sustaining energy. 
Thus every feeling of love or of admiration which 
we exercise, involves, from the constitution of our 
nature, the obligation to exercise these feelings in a 
higher degree towards Him who is the author of all. 
But as He is the author not only of whatever is lovely 
or glorious that we see, but of all that we have ever 
seen; not only of all that we have ever seen, but of 
all that has ever existed; not only of all that has ever 
existed, but of all that ever can exist; by how much 
are we under obligation to love Him better than all 
things else that we know! and by how much more 
than any individual form of excellence with which it 
is possible for us ever to become acquainted ! 

Again, God reveals himself to us as the possessor of 
every moral attribute in infinite perfection. In him 
are united, by the necessity of his nature, absolute and 
infinite justice, holiness, mercy, compassion, goodness, 
and truth. Now, we are manifestly formed to love 
and admire actions emanating from such attributes 
as they are exhibited on earth, and specially the moral 
characters of those by whom such actions are per 
formed. Weare not only formed to do this, but we art 
specially formed to do it. We are created with an im- 
pulsion to exercise these affections, and we are con- 
scious that this is the highest impulsion of our nature. 
Now, whatever we see of moral excellence on eaeth 
springs from him as its first and original cause. He 
created the cireumstances under which it exists, and 
created, with all its powers, the being by whom it is 
displayed Northisalone. He possesses, essentially, 
and in an infinite degree, and without. the possibility 
of imperfection, every moral attribute. If, then, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches us to love and 
yenerate these attributes, even as they are displayed in 
their imperfection on earth, by how much more are we 
under obligation to love these attributesas they are 
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possessed by our Fatherwho is in heaven! Ifa single 
act of justice deserves our veneration, how much more 
should we venerate that justice which has governed 
this universe without the shadow of a spot from eter- 
nity! Ifa single act of purity deserves our regard, 
with what awe should we adore the holiness of Him in 
whose sight the heavens are unclean! If a single act 
of benevolence deserve our love, with what affection 
should we bow before Him who from eternity has been 
pouring abroad a ceaseless flood of blessedness, over 
the boundless universe by which He is surrounded ! 

And yet more, I think it is manifest that we are so 
constituted as to be under obligations to love such at- 
tributes as I have mentioned, entirely aside from the 
consideration of their connection with ourselves. We 
admire justice and benevolence in men who existed 
ages ago, and in countries with which we have no in- 
terests incommon. And thus these obligations to love 
and adore these attributes in the Deity would exist in 
full force, irrespective of the fact of our receiving any 
benefit from them. And our Creator might, and justly 
would, require of us all these affections of which I 
have spoken, did these moral attributes exist in some 
other being besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple consideration, that we are 
constituted such moral beings as we are, and that an- 
other Being exists, endowed with attributes in this 
particular manner corresponding to our moral consti- 
tution. By how much is this obligation increased by 
the consideration that He in whom these attributes 
exist stands to us in the relation of Creator! 

3. As, by the constitution of our moral nature, we 
are under obligation to love whatever is morally excel- 
lent, irrespective of any benefit which we may derive 
from it ourselves; so when this moral excellence is 
intentionally the source of happiness to us, we are 
under the additional obligation to gratitude, or a desire 
to do something which shall please Him from whom our 
happiness has proceeded. This obligation is so mani- 
festly recognized as one of the instinctive impulses of 
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our nature, that whilst we merely esteem him who acts 
in obedience to it, the neglect of it, without the exhibi- 
tion of the positively opposite temper, is always met by 
the feeling of intense moral reprobation. 

Now, since whatever of favor we receive from others 
is derived from them merely as second causes, it all 
- originates essentially from the first and all-pervading 
Cause. Whatever gratitude we feel, therefore, towards 
creatures is in the highest possible sense due to God, 
from whom it all really emanates. 

But how small is that portion of the happiness which 
we enjoy which is conferred by the favor of our fellows! 
Immeasurably the greater part is the direct gift of our 
Creator. The obligation to gratitude is in proportion 
to the amount of benefits conferred and the disinterest- 
edness of the goodness from which they have proceeded. 
By these elements let us estimate the amount of obli- 
gation of gratitude to God. 

As the Deity is essentially independent of all his 
creatures, and as he has created us from nothing, and 
as he has created, also, all the circumstances under 
which we exist, he can be under no obligation to us, 
nor can our relation to him ever be of any other sort 
than that of recipients of favor, which we can by no 
possibility merit or repay. 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness 
for a single moment, even if it terminated with that sin- 
gle moment, would be a cause for gratitude so long as 
it could be remembered. How much more if this form 
of happiness continued throughout our whole extent of 
being! The enjoyment of one form of happiness, say 
of that derived from a single sense, would deserve our 
gratitude; how much more that derived from all our 
senses, and specially that derived from the combination 
of them all! The enjoyment of ever so transient a 
sensation of intellectual happiness would deserve our 
gratitude ; how much more that of a permanent consti- 
tution, which was a source of perpetual intellectual 
happiness, and specially a constitution involving a great 
’ variety of forms of intellectual happiness! Thus, also, 
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a single emotion of mora? happiness would deserve out — 
gratitude; how much more a constitution formed for 
perpetual moral happiness! And yct more, if these 
forms of happiness, taken singly, would be each acause 
of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how much more 
a constitution by which the very relations which they 
sustain to each other become a source of additional and 
increased happiness! Add to this, that the external 
world is itself adjusted to all these powers and suscep- 
tibilities of man, and each adjustment is manifestly 
intended for our best good. And add to this, that such 
are the conditions of being under which we are placed, 
that if we only use these powers according to the will 
of God, and to the nature which he has given us, — that 
is, in such a way as to promote our highest happiness 
here,—we shall be advanced to a state of happiness more 
excellent and glorious than any of which we can con- 
ceive; and we shall be fixed in it unchangeably and 
forever. Now, if asingle act of disinterested goodness 
and undeserved favor deserve our gratitude forever. 
what limits can be set to the intensity of that grateful - 
adoration which should throughout our whole being 
pervade our bosoms towards Him from whom every 
blessiug is perpetually flowing in so exhaustless a flood 
of unfathomable goodness ? 

Such, then, are the obligations to love and gratitude 
which, in addition to that of obedience, we owe to our 
Creator. But it deserves to be remarked that these 
forms of obligation reciprocally involve each other. 
For if we possess that temper of entire obedience which 
springs from a recognition of the universal right of the 
Creator over us, we shall dedicate our affections to him 
as entirely as our will; that is, we shall love only what 
he commands, and just as he has commanded; that is, 
we shall not only do his will, but we shall love to do it, 
not only on account of what he is in himself, but also 
yn account of what he is and always has been to ua. 
The language of our hearts will be, Father, not our will 
but thine be done. And, on the other hand, if we love 
his character and attributes as they deserve, we shall 
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love to perform actions which are in harmony with these 
attributes ; that is, which spring from the same disposi- 
tions in ourselves. In other words, we shall love to act 
in perfect accordance with the will of God. And still 
more, if we are penetrated with a proper conviction of 
the obligations of gratitude under which we are placed, 
we shall love to please our Supreme Benefactor; and 
the only way in which we can do this is by implicitly 
obeying his commands. 

It was remarked, in a former part of this work, that 
happiness consists in the exercise of our sensitiveness 
upon its appropriate objects. Now, that man has moral 
sentiments — that is, that he is formed to derive happi- 
ness from the contemplation of moral qualities, and 
specially from the love of those beings in whom these 
moral qualities reside—is too evident to need argument. 
It is also evident that this is the highest and most ex- 
alted form of happiness of which he is susceptible. But 
created beings, and the moral qualities of created beings, 
are not the objects adapted to his moral sensitiveness. 
This power of our being finds its appropriate object in 
nothing less than in supreme and unlimited and infinite - 
moral perfection. And yet more, the moral susceptibil- 
ity of happiness expands by exercise, and the uncreated 
object to which it is directed is, by necessity, unchang- 
able, eternal, and infinite. A provision is thus made 
for the happiness of man, eternal and illimitable ; that 
is to say, not only is it evident from the constitution of 
man that he is made to love God, but also that he is 
made to love him infinitely more than anything else ; 
to be happier from loving him than from loving any- 
thing else; and also to be more and more intensely 
happy, from loving him, throughout eternity. 

Thus in general, from the relations which we sustain 
to God, we are under more imperative obligations than 
we are able to conceive to exercise towards him that 
~ temper of heart which is perhaps, in the language of 
men, best expressed by the term, a filial disposition ; that 
is, a disposition to universal obedience, pervaded by the 
spirit of apytcis are grateful affection. This temper 
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of heart is that generically denominated in the Scrip- 
tures, faith. In the New Testament it is somewhat 
modified by the relations in which we stand to God, in 
consequence of the provisions of the remedial dispensa- 
tion. 

Now, all these dispositions would be requireé of us 
if we were sinless beings, and possibly no others would 
be required. The same are manifestly our duty, after 
we have sinned; for our sin changes neither the char- 
acter of God, nor his claim upon our obedience and 
affection. A child who has done wrong is not under 
any the less imperative obligation to exercise a filial 
disposition towards a parent. But suppose a creature 
to have sinned, it is manifest that he would be under 
obligations to exercise another moral disposition. He 
ought to regret his fault, not on account of its conse- 
quences to himself, but on account of the violation of 
moral obligation, which is the essence of its guiltiness. 
Acknowledging its utter wrongfulness, justifying God, 
and taking all the blame of his act upon himself, he 
ought to hate his own act, and from such feelings to the 
act, as well as from the temper of filial obedience to 
God, commence a life of moral purity. Such is repent- 
ance. This is the temper of heart which the Scrip- 
tures teach us that God requires of us as sinners. 

II. Such, then, is the obligation under which, by 
our creation, we stand to God. It would be easy to 
show that this is the only principle of action suited to 
our nature under the present constitution. 

For, 1. As we live under a constitution of law, that 
is, under which every action is amenable to law, and 
since to every action is affixed, by omnipotent power 
and unsearchable wisdom, rewards or punishments, 
both in this life and also in the other, and as these 
consequences can by no power of ours be severed from 
the action, it is manifest that we can attain to happiness 
and escape from misery only by perfectly obeying the 
will of our Creator. And yet more, since we are crea- 
tures endowed with will and the power of choice, we 
never can be completely happy unless we act as we 
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choose ; that is, unless we obey because we love to obey 
Hence, from the elements of our constitution it is evi 
dent we can be happy on no other principles than those 
of perfect obedience to God, and obedience emanating 
from and pervaded by love. 

2. The same truth is evident from a consideration 
of the relations which every individual sustains to the 
whole race of man. It manifestly enters into the con- 
stitution under which we exist that every individual 
shall have a power over society, both for good and for 
evil, so far as we can see, in its nature’ illimitable. 
That such is the fact will be evident to every one who 
will reflect for a moment upon the results emanating 
from the lives of St. Paul, Luther, Howard, Clarkson, 
or Wilberforce ; and of Alexander, Julius Cesar, Vol- 
taire, Lord Byron, or Napoleon. Now, it is only ne- 
cessary to recollect that the being possessed of this 
power is by nature utterly ignorant of the future; 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more 
after death, of controlling and directing the conse- 
quences of his actions ; and still more, that he is fallible, 
— that is, liable not only to err from ignorance, but also 
from a wrong moral bias; and we must be convinced 
that the exercise of this power could never be safe for 
his fellows unless it were under the supreme direction 
of a Being who knew the end from the beginning, and 
who was by his very nature incapable of wrong. 

From what has been said it will follow that our duty 
to God forbids — 

1. Idolatry; that is, rendering supreme homage to 
any other being than the Deity. 

2. Rendering obedience to any creature in opposition 
to the will of the Creator. 

3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or gratifying 
our own desires, in opposition to his will. 

4, Loving anything which he has forbidden. 

5. Loving anything which he has allowed us to love 
in a manner and to a degree that he has forbidden. 

Each of these topics is susceptible of extended illus- 
tration. As, however, they are discussed in full in 
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works on theology, to which science they more particu. 
larly belong, we shall leave them with this simple enu- 
meration. 

In treating of the remainder of this subject, we shall, 
therefore, consider only the means by which the love. 
of God, or piety, may be cultivated. These are three: 
Ist. A spirit of devotion. 2d. Prayer. 3d. The ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CULTIVATION OF A DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 


From what has already been said, it will be seen that 
she relation which we sustain to God imposes upon us 
the obligation of maintaining such an habitual temper 
towards him as shall continually incite us to do what- 
ever will please him. It isnatural to suppose that our 
Creator would have placed us under such circumstances 
as would, from their nature, cultivate in us such a 
temper. Such we find to be the fact. Weare sur- 
rounded by objects of knowledge which, not merely by 
their existence, but also by their ceaseless changes, 
remind us of the attributes of God, and of the obliga- 
tions under which we are placed to him. A devotional 
spirit consists in making the moral use which is in- 
tended, of all the objects of intellection that come within 
our experience or our observation. 

1. Our existence is dependent on a succession of 
changes, which are taking place at every moment in 
Gurselves, over which we have no power whatever, but 
of which each one involves the necessity of the existence 
and the superintending power of the Deity. The exist- 
ence of the whole material universe is of the same na- 
ture. Now, each of these changes is, with infinite skill, 
adapted to the relative conditions of all the beings 
whom they affect ; and they are subjected to laws which 
are most evident expressions of almighty power, of un- 
searchable wisdom, and of exhaustless goodness. Were 
we merely intellectual beings, it would not be possible 
for us to consider anything more than these laws them- 
selves, but, inasmuch as we are intellectual, and also 
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moral beings, we are capable not only of considering’ 


the laws, but also our obligations to the Creator from 
_whom such laws are the emanations. As everything 
which we can know teaches a lesson concerning God, 


if we connect that lesson with everything which we — 


learn, everything will be resplendent with the attributes 
of Deity. By using in this manner the knowledge 
which is everywhere ‘spread before us, we shall habitu- 
ally cultivate a devout temper of mind. Thus ‘* the 
heavens will declare unto us the glory of God, and the 
firmament will show his handy-work; thus day unto 
day will utter speech, and night unto night show forth 
knowledge of him.” 

2. Nor is this true of physical nature alone. The 
whole history of the human race teaches us the same 
lesson. The rewards of virtue and the punishments 
of vice, as they are beheld in the events which befall 
both individuals and nations, all exhibit the attributes 
of the Deity. It is he that ‘¢ stilleth the noise of the 
seas, the noise of their waves, and the tumult of the 
people.” <* The Lord reigneth; Jet the earth rejoice: 
let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him; righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne.” His for 
bearance and long-suffering, and at the same time his 
inflexible justice, his love of right, and his hatred of 
wrong, are legibly written in every page of individual 
and national history. And hence it is that every fact 
which we witness in the government of moral beings 
has a twofold chain of connections and relations. ‘To 
the mere political economist or the statesman it teaches 
the law by which cause and effect are connected. To 
the pious man it also teaches the attributes of that 
Being who has so connected cause and effect, and who, 
amidst all the intricate mazes of human motive and 
social organization, carries forward his laws with un- 
changing certainty and unerring righteousness. Now, 
it is by observing not merely ‘the ‘law, but the moral 
lesson derived from the law; it is by observing not 
merely the connections of events with each other, but 
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also their connection with the great First Cause, that a 
devotional spirit is to be cultivated. 

And hence we see that knowledge of every kind, if . 
suitably improved, has, in its very nature, a tendency 
to devotion. If we do not thus use it, we sever it from 
its most important connections. We act simply as 
intellectual, and not as moral beings. We act contrary 
to the highest and most noble principles of our consti- 
tution. And hence we see how progress in knowledge 
really places us under progressive obligations to im- 
provement in piety. This should be borne in mind by 
every man, and specially by every educated man. For 
this improvement of our knowledge God holds us ac- 
countable. <‘‘ Because they regard not the works of 
the Lord, nor consider the operations of his hand, there- 
fore will he destroy them.” 

3. But if such are the obligations resting upon us 
from our relation to the works of Nature and Provi- 
dence, how much are these obligations increased. by 
our knowledge of God, as it is presented to us by rev: 
elation! I suppose that a person acquainted with the 
laws of optics, who had always stood with his back to the 
sun, might acquire much important knowledge of the 
nature of light, and of the path of the sun through the 
heavens, by reasoning from the reflection of that light 
observed in the surrounding creation. But how un- 
certain would be this knowledge, compared with that 
which he would acquire by looking directly upon the 
sun, and tracing his path by his own immediate obser- 
vation! So of Revelation! Here we are taught by 
language that truth which we otherwise could learn 
only by long and careful induction. God has here 
made known to us his attributes and character. Here 
he has recorded his law; here he has written a portion 
of the history of our race, as a specimen of his provi- 
dential dealings with men; and here he has, more than 
all, revealed to us a remedial dispensation, by which our 
sins may be forgiven, and we be raised to higher and 
more glorious happiness than that which we have lost. 
It surely becomes us, then, specially to study the Bible, 
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not merely as a book of antiquities, or a choice col- 
lection of poetry, or an inexhaustible storehouse of 
wisdom; but for the more important purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of Ged, and our relations to him, 
and of thus cultivating towards him those feelings of 
filial and reverential homage which are so manifestly 
our duty, and which such contemplations are in their 
nature so adapted to foster and improve. 

4, A devout temper is also cultivated by the exercise 
of devotion. The more we exercise the feeling of 
veneration, of love, of gratitude, and of sutmission 
towards God, the more profound and pervading and 
intense and habitual will these feelings become. And 
unless the feelings themselves be called into exercise, it 
will be in vain that we are persuaded that we ought to 
exercise them. It is one thing to be an admirer of 
devotion, and another thing to be really devout. It 
becomes us, therefore, to cultivate these feelings, by 
actually exercising towards God the very tempers of 
mind indicated by our circumstances and our pro- 
gressive knowledge. Thus submission to his will, 
thankfulness for his mercies, trust in his providence, 
reliance on his power, and sorrow for our sins, should 
be, not the occasional exercise, but the established habit 
of our souls. 

5. By the constitution of our nature, a most inti- 
mate connection exists between action and motive; 
between the performance of an action and the principle 
from which it emanates. The one cannot long exist 
without the other. True charity cannot long exist in 
the temper unless we perform acts of charity. Medi- 
tation upon goodness will soon become effete unless it 
be strengthened by good works. So the temper of 
devotion will be useless, nay, the profession of it must 
of necessity be hypocritical, unless it produce obedi- 
ence to God and universal love to man. By this 
alone is its existence known; by this alone can it be 
successfully cultivated. The more perfectly our wills 
are subjected to the will of God, and our whole course 
of conduct regulated by his commands, the moire a 
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dent will be our devotion, and the more filial the temper 
from which our actions proceed. 

6. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that as peni- 
tence is a feeling resulting from a conviction of violated 
obligation, it is to be cultivated, not merely by consid- 
ering the character of God, but also our conduct towards 
him. The contiast between his goodness and compas- 
sion and our ingratitude and rebellion, is specially 
adapted to fili us with humility and self-abasement, 
and also with sorrow for all our past trangressions. 
Thus said the’ prophet: ‘* Woe is me, for lama man of 
unclean lips; and I dwellin the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of Hosts.” 

Lastly. It is surely unnecessary to remark, that 
such a life as this is alone suited to the character of 
man. If God have made us capable of deriving our 
highest happiness from him, and have so constituted 
the universe around us as perpetually to lead us to 
this source of happiness, the most unreasonable, un- 
grateful, and degrading, not to say the most guilty 
course of conduct which we can pursue, must be to 
neglect and abuse this, the most noble part of our 
constitution, and to use the knowledge of the world 
around us for every other purpose than that for which 
it was created. Let every frivolous, thoughtless human 
being reflect what must be his condition when he, 
whose whole thoughts are limited by created things, 
shall stand in the presence of Him, ‘‘ before whose face 
the heavens and the earth shail flee away, and there be 
no place left for them”! 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
OF PRAYER. 


In the present chapter we shall treat of the nature, 
the obligation, and the uttlity of prayer. 

I. The nature of prayer. 

Prayer is the direct intercourse of the spirit of man 
with the spiritual and unseen Creator. ‘‘ God is a 
spirit, and those that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

It consists in the expression of our adoration, the 
acknowledgment of our obligations, the offering up of 
our thanksgivings, the confession of our sins, and in 
supplication for the favors, both temporal and spiritual, 
which we need; being always accompanied with a 
suitable temper of mind. 

This temper of mind presupposes — 

1. A solemn conviction of the character and attri- 
butes of God, and of the relations which he sustains 
to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we sustain te 
him, and of our, obligations to him. 

3. An affecting view of our sinfulness, helplessness, 
and misery. 

4. Sincere gratitude for all the favors which we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissembled resolution to obey the 
commands of God in future. 

6. Unreserved submission to all his will 

7, Unshaken confidence in his veracity. | 

8. Importunate desires that our petitiors, specially 

for spiritual blessings, should be granted. 
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9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

Illustrations of all these dispositions, from the prayers 
recorded in the holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts 
by which they, are enforced, might be easily adduced. 
[ prosume, however, they are unnecessary. I will only 
remark, that it is not asserted that all these dispositions 
tre always to be in exercise at the same time, but only 
such of them as spccially belong to the present nature 
of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as we are dependent on God, not only for 
ull the blessings which we derive directly from his hands, 
wut also for all those which arise from our relations to 
each other, it is manifestly proper that we confess our 
sins, and supplicate his favor, not only as individuals, 
but as societies. Hence prayer may be divided into 
Individual, Domestic, and Social. 

Individual prayer. As the design of this institution 
is to bring us, as ¢ndividuals,into direct communion 
with God, to confess our personal infirmities, and to 
cultivate personal piety, it should be strictly in private. 

‘We are commanded to pray to our Father in secret. 
It should, moreover, be solemn, unreserved, and, in 
general, accompanied with the reading of the holy 
Scriptures. As, moreover, this direct communion with 
the unseen Creator is intended to be the great antago- 
nist force to the constant pressure of the things seen 
and temporal, it should be habitual and frequent. 

Domestic prayer. As the relation sustained by parents 
and children is the source of many and peculiar bless- 
ings; as the relation involves peculiar responsibilities, 
in the fulfilment of which we all need special guidance 
and direction, there is a peculiar propricty in the ac- 
knowledgment of God in connection with this relation. 
The importance of this duty is specially urged upon us 
by its effect upon the young. Itassociates with religion 
all the recollections of childhood, and all the sympathies 
of home. It gives to parental advice the sanction of 
religion, and in after-life recalls the mind to a convic- 
tion of duty to God, with all the motives drawn from 
a father’s care and a mother’s tenderness. as 
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Social prayer. Ynasmuch as all our social and civil 
blessings are the gift of God, it is meet that we should, 
as societies, meet to acknowledge them. This is one of 
the most important duties of the Sabbath day. It will 
therefore be more fully treated of under that branch 
of the subject. 

Since prayer is the offering up of our desires, etc., 
with a suitable temper of heart, it is manifest that the 
question whether a form of prayer, or extemporary 
prayer, should be used, is merely one of expediency, 
and has no connection with morals. We are under 
obligation to use that which is of the greatest spiritual 
benefit. to the individual. Private prayer should, how- 
ever, I think, be expressed in the words of the supplicant 
himself. 

Il. The duty of prayer. 

The duty of prayer may be seen from the conditions 
of our being, and from the holy Scriptures. 

I. The conditions of our being. 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the futuia, 
essentially dependent at the present and for the future, 
and are miserably sinful. We need support, direction, 
wisdom, pardon, and purification. These can come 
from no other being than God, who is under no obliga- 
tion to confer them upon us. What can be more mani- 
festly proper than that we should supplicate the Father 
of the universe for those blessings which are necessary, 
not only for our happiness, but for our existence; and 
that we should receive every favor with a devout ac- 
knowledgment of the terms on which it is bestowed ? 

2. Inasmuch as we are sinners, and have forfeited the ° 
blessings which we daily receive, what can be more suit- 
able than that we should humbly thank that Almighty 
power from whom comes such an inexhaustible supply 
of goodness to us so utterly undeserving? And what 
more obligatory than to ask the pardon of our Creator 
for those sins of omission and of commission with which 
we are every hour chargeable? 

3. Specially is this our duty, when we reflect that this 
very exercise of habitual reliance upon God is necessary 
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to our happiness in our present state, and that the tem- 
per which it presupposes is essential to our progress in 
virtue. 

That such is the dictate of our moral constitution is 
evident from the fact that all men who have any notion 
of a Supreme Being, under any circumstances, acknowl- 
edge it as a duty, and, in some form or other, profess to 
practise it. And besides this, all men, even the most 
abandoned and profligate, when in danger, pray most 
earnestly. ‘This has been the case with men who, in 
health and safety, scoff at religion and ridicule the idea 
of moral obligation. But it is evident that it can be 
neither more proper nor more suitable to pray when 
we are in danger, than to pray at any other time; for 
our relations to God are always the same, and we are 
always essentially dependent upon him for everything, 
both temporal and spiritual, that we either enjoy at the 
present, or hope for in the future. It is surely as 
proper to thank God for those mercies which we receive 
every moment, as to deprecate those judgments by which 
we are occasionally alarmed. 

2. The duty of prayer as taught in the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures treat of prayer as a duty arising so 
immediately out of our relations to God, and our obli- 
gations to him, as scarcely to need a positive precept. 
Every disposition of heart which we are commanded to 
exercise towards God, presupposes it. Hence itis gen- 
erally referred to, incidentally, as one of which the obli- 
gation is already taken for granted. Precepts, however, 
are not wanting in respect to it. I here only speak of 
the general tendency of the Scripture instructions. 

1. It isexpressly commanded: ‘‘ Pray without ceas- 
ing.” <‘*In every thing giving thanks, for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” ‘Jn all 
things, by prayer and supplication, let your request be 
made known unto God” (Phil. iv. 6). ‘* Texhort that 
supplications and prayers, intercessions and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men; for this is good and ac- 

eptable in the sight of God our Saviour ”(1 Tim.ii.1-3). 

2. God declares it to be a principal condition on which 
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he will bestow favors. ‘‘ If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not, an it shall be given him” (James i. 5). 
«¢ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; for every 
one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; 
and to him that knocket’, it shall be opened. Or, what 
man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he give him 
a serpent? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father that is in heaven give good things éo them that 
ask him?” (Matthew vii. 7-11.) Now, it is too obvi- 
ous to need a remark, that God would not have con- 
nected so important consequences with prayer unless 
he meant to inculcate it as a universal duty. 

3. The Scriptures make the habit of prayer the 
mark of distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked ; between the enemies and the friends of God. 
Thus the wicked say: ‘‘ What is the Almighty, that 
we should serve him? or what profit shall we have, if 
we call upon him?” (Job xxi. 15.) ‘“* The wicked, 
through the pride of his countenance, will not seek after 
God. God is not in all his thoughts ” (Psalms x. 4). 
On the contrary, righteous persons, those whom God 
approves, are specially designated as those who call 
upon him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good men are in the 
Scriptures very abundant. In fact, a large part of the 
Bible is made up of the prayers and praises of those 
whom God has held up for our imitation. To tran- 
scribe these would be to transcribe extensive portions 
of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples, recorded by 
God, of special answers to prayer of every kind that 
can be conceived. There are examples of the success- 
ful prayer of individuals for temporal and for spiritual 
blessings, both for themselves and for others; of indi- 
vidual prayers for nations, and of nations for thems 
selves ; of individuals for societies, and of societies for 
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individuals; and, indeed, of men in all the circum: 
stances in which they can be placed, for every blessing 
and under every variety of relation. Now, what God 
has, at so great length, and in so great a variety of 
ways, encouraged us to do, must be not only a privi- 
lege, but a duty. 

In a word, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, that 
our relation to God is infinitely nearer and more uni- 
versal than that in which we can possibly stand to any 
other being. He allows us, with the simplicity and 
confidence of children, to unbosom all our cares, to 
make known all our wants, and express all our thanks, 
with unreserved freedom to him. He assures us that 
this exercise, and the temper from which it springs, 
and which it cultivates, is most acceptable to him. 
And, having thus condescended to humble himself to 
our situation, ke holds us as most ungrateful, proud, 
insolent, and sinful, if we venture to undertake any 
business or receive any favor without holding direct 
and childlike communion with him. 

6. Under the remedial dispensation, a special encour- 
agement is given to prayer. We are there taught that 
though we are unworthy of the blessings which we need, 
yet we may ask and receive, for the sake of the Medi- 
ator. <‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name he will give it you.” The death of Christ is alse 
held forth as our special ground of confidence in prayer : 
‘* He that spared not his own Son, but gave him up for 
us all, how shall he not, with him, freely give us all 
things?” And yet more, we are informed that it is 
the special office of the exalted Mediator to intercede 
for us before the throne of God. Greater encourage- 
ments than these to prayer could not possibly be con- 
ceived. 

Ill. The utility of prayer. 

This may be shown — 

1. From the nature and attributes of God. He would 
not require anything of us which was not for our good. 

2. The utility of prayer is seen from the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We have already showu 
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what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evi 
dent to every one that the habitual exercise of these _ 
dispositions must be, in the nature of the case, in the 
highest degree beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utility of prayer is also evident from its con- 
nection with our reception of favors from God. - 

a. In the government of this world, God establishes 
such connections between cause and effect, or antece- 
dent and consequent, as he pleases. He has a perfect 
right todo so. The fact that one event is the antece- 
dent of another, involves not the supposition of any 
essential power in the antecedent, but merely the 
supposition that God has placed it in that relation to 
something that is to follow. 

b. The bestowment of favors is one event. God has 
a right to ordain whatever antecedent to this event he 
chooses. We are not competent to say of any event 
that ¢¢ cannot be the antecedent to the bestowment of 
favors, any more than that rain cannot be the antece- 
dent to the growth of vegetation. 

c. Since, then, any event whatever may be the ante- 
cedent to any other event whatever, we are surely not 
competent to say that prayer cannot be the antecedent 
to the bestowment of favors, any more than to say this 
of anything else. It is surely, to say the least of it, 
as good as any other antecedent, if God saw fit so to 
ordain. 

d. But, since God is a moral Governor, and must 
therefore delight in and reward virtuous tempers, there 
is a manifest moral propriety in his making these tem- 
pers the antecedent to his bestowment of blessings. 
Nay, we cannot conceive how he would be a righteous 
moral Governor unless he did do so. And hence we 
see that the supposition that God bestows blessings in 
answer to prayer, which he would not bestow on any 
other condition, is not only not at variance with any of 
bis natural, but that it is even demanded by his moral 
attributes. 

e. But, inasmuch as God has revealed to us the fact 
that this is the condition on which he bestows the most 
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valuable of his gifts, and as he has bound himself by 


his promise to reward abundantly all who call upon 
him, the utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we 
are, is as manifest as our necessities are urgent, both 
for time and for eternity. 

4. And, finally, there can be no clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God than just such a’ constitution as 
this. God promises favors in answer to prayer; but 
prayer, as we have seen, is one of the most efficient 
means of promoting our moral perfection ; that is, our 
highest happiness; that is to say, God promises us 
favors on conditions which, in themselves, involve the 
greatest blessings which we could possibly desire. 
Bishop Wilson beautifully remarks, ‘‘ How good is God, 
who will not only give us what we pray for, but w*l 
reward us for going to him and laying our wants before 
him!” 

That a man will, however, receive everything he asks 
for, and just as he asks for it, is by no means asserted 
in an unlimited sense; but only that which he prays 
for ina strict sense. Trwe prayer is the offering up 
of our desires in entire subjection to the will of God; 
that is, desiring that he will do what we ask, if he in 
his infinite wisdom and goodness sees that it will be 
best. Now, if we ask ¢hus, our prayer will be granted, 
fer thus he has promised to do for us. Hence our 
prayers respecting temporal blessings are answered 
only contingently ; that is, under this condition. But 
our prayers respecting spiritual blessings are answered 
absolutely ; for God has positively promised to give 
his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 

If God have allowed us thus to hold the most inti- 
mate and unreserved communion with him; and if he 
have promised, on this condition, to support us by his 
power, to teach us by his wisdom, to purify us by his 
Spirit. and to work in us all those tempers which he 
sees will best prepare us for the highest state of future 
felicity — what can be more cnnobling and more lovely 
than a prayerful life? and what more ungrateful and 
sinful than a life of thoughtless irreverence and impi- 
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ety? Is not the single fact of living without habitual 
prayer a conclusive evidence that we have not the love 
of God in us? that we are living in habitual violation 
of every obligation that binds us to our Maker? and 
that we are, thei refore, under the solemn condemnatics 
of his most holy law? 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Tuis is the second special means appointed by out 
Creator for the purpose of cultivating in us suitable 
moral dispositions. We shalltreat, first, Of the origina 
institution of the Sabbath ; secondly, Of the Mosaic Sab 
bath; thirdly, Of the Christian Sabbath. 

Although the Sabbath is a positive institution, and 
therefore the proof of its obligation is to be sought for 
entirely from revelation, yet there are indications in the 
present constitution that periods of rest are necessary 
both for man and for beast. The recurrence of night, and 
the necessity of repose, show that the principle of rest 
enters into the present system as much as that of labor. 
And, besides, it is found that animals which are allowed 
one day in seven for rest, live longer, and enjoy better 
health, than those which are worked without intermis- 
sion. ‘The same may, to a considerable degree, be said 
of man. The late Mr. Wilberforce attributed his length 
of life, and the superiority of health which he enjoyed 
over that of his political contemporaries, mainly to his 
resolute and invariable observance of the Sabbath day ; a 
duty which, unfortunately, they too frequently neg: 
lected. ‘ 

I shall not go into the argument on this subject in 
deta:], as the limits of the present work will not admit 
of it, but shall merely give what seem to me the results. 
To those who wish to examine the question of the obli- 
gation of the Sabbath at large, I would recommend the 
valuable treatise of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the history, 
authority, and use of the Sabbath; from which much 
of the present article is merely an abridgment. 
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I. Of the original institution of the Sabbath. 

First. The Divine authority for the institution of the 
Sabbath is found in Genesis ii. 1-3: ‘Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the hosts 
of them; and on the seventh day GcJ ended his work 
which he had made, and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his works which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it ; because that 
in it he had rested from all his work which God had 
created and made.” 

Now, concerning this passage, we remark : 

1. It was given to our first parents; that is, to the 
whole human race. 

2. God blessed it; that is, bestowed upon it a pecu- 
liar blessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to 
man. Such, surely, must be that day which is given in 
order to cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and 
prepare us for the happiness of heaven. He sanctifiea 
it; that is, set it apart from a common to a sacred and 
religious use. 

3. The reason is a general one; God rested. This 
has no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in 
the light of an example from God for all the human 
race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God 
sanctified 7; thatis, the day. The act refers not to any 
particular people, but to the day itself. 

5. The object to be accomplished is general, and can 
apply to no one people more than to another. If it be 
rest, all men equally need it. If it be moral cultiva- 
tion, surely no people has ever existed who did not 

_tequire such a means to render them better. 

Secondly. There are indications that the hebdoma- 
dal division of time was observed by the patriarchs 
before the time of Moses, and that the Sabbath was 
regarded as the day for religious worship. . 

a. Genesis iv. 8: ‘* And in process of time, it came 
to pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering to the Lord.” The words rendered ‘ in pro- 
cess of time,” literally signify ‘‘at the end of days ;” 
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or, ‘‘at the cutting off of days;” that is, as I think . 
probable, at the close, as we should say, of a section of 
days ; a very natural expression for the end of a week. 
If this be the meaning, it would seem to refer to the 
division of time just previously mentioned, and also to 
the use of this day for religious worship. 

©. Noah seems to have observed the same hebdoma- 
dal division of time. The command to enter into the 
ark was given seven days before the flood came. (Gen- 
esis vil. 4-10.) So he allowed seven days to elapse 
between the times of sending forth the dove. (Genesis 
viii. 10-12.) Now, I think that these intimations show 
that this division of time was observed according to the 
original command; and we may well suppose that with 
it was connected the special time for religious worship. 
Thus, also, Joseph devoted seven days, or a whole week, 
to the mourning for his father. 

c. The next mention of the Sabbath is shortly after 
the Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed with manna 
in the wilderness. (Exodus xvi. 22-30.) As the pas- 
sage is of considerable length, I need not quote it. I 
would, however, remark : 

a. It occurs before the giving of the law; and, 
therefore, the obligatoriness of the Sabbath is hereby 
acknowledged, irrespective of the Mosaic law. 

6. When first alluded to, it is spoken of as a thing 
known. God first, without referring to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on the sixth day the Israelites 
should gather twice as much manna as on any other 
day. From this it seems that the division of time by 
weeks was known; and that it was taken for granted 
that they would know the reason for the making of . 
this distinction. In the whole of the narration there 
is no precept given for the keeping of the day; but 
they are reproved for not,.suitably keeping it, as though 
it were an institution with which they ought to have 
been familiar. 

Besides these, there are many indications in the ear- 
liest classics that the Greeks and Romans observed the 
hebdomadal division of time; and also that the sev: 
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enth day was considered peculiarly sacred. This seema 
_ to have been the case in the time of Hesiod. The same 
is supposed to have been the fact in regard to the north- 
ern nations of Europe, from which we are immediately 
descended. The inference which seems naturally to 
arise from these facts is, that this institution was origi- 
nally observed by the whole human race; and that it 
was transmitted, with different degrees of care, by dif- 
ferent nations, until the period of the commencement 
of our various historical records. 

From the above facts I think we are warranted in 
the conclusion that the seventh day, or perhaps, gener- 
ally, the seventh part of time, was originally set apart 
for a religious purpose, by our Creator, for the whole 
human race; that it was so observed by the Hebrews 
previously to the giving of the law; and that, probably, 
the observance was, in the infancy of our race, uni- 
versal. 

II. The Mosaic Sabbath. 

The precept for the observance of the Sabbath, at the 
giving of the law, is in these words: ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor 
and do all thy work; but the seventh is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates; for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day. Wherefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it” (Exo- 
dus xx. 9-11). 

Now, concerning this precept, there are . several 
things worthy of remark: 

1. It is found in the law of the ten commandments, 
which is always referred to in the Scriptures as contain- 
ing the sum of the moral precepts of God to man. Our 
Saviour and the apostles, who made the most decided 
distinction between moral and ceremonial observances, 
never allude to the law of the ten commandments in 
any other manner than as of permanent and universal 
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obligation. Now, I know of no reason which can be 
assigned why this precept should be detached from all 
the rest, and considered as ceremonial, when the whole 
of these, taken together, are allowed by universal con- 
sent to have been quoted as moral precepts by Christ 
and hts apostles. Besides, our Saviour expressly de- 
clares that ‘‘ the Sabbath was made for MAN;” that is, 
for man in general, for the whole human race; and, 
consequently, that it is binding upon the whole race; 
that is, that it is a precept of universal obligation. 

2. The reasons given for observing it are the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inas- 
much as these reasons are in their nature general, we 
should naturally conclude that the obligation which it 
imposes is universal. 

3. This commandment is frequently referred to by 
the prophets as one of high moral obligation; the 
most solemn threatenings are uttered against those who 
profane it; and the greatest rewards promised to those 
who keep it. See Isaiah lvi. 2-6; Jeremiah xvii. 24, 
25; Nehemiah xiii. 15-21. 

4. In addition to rest from labor, the meeting togethe1 
for worship and the reading of the Scriptures was 
made a part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days 
shall work be done; but the seventh is the Sabbath of 
rest —a holy convocation. (Leviticus xxiii. 3.) Thus 
also Moses of old time hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath 


_day. (Acts xv. 21.) 


Besides this reénaction of the Sabbath day, in the 
Mosaic law there were special additions made to its 
observance which belong to the Jews alone, and which 


were a part of their civil or ceremonial law. With 


this view other reasons were given for observing it, 
and other rites were added. ‘Thus, for instance: 
1. It was intended to distinguish them from the sur- 
rounding idolatrous nations. (Kyodus xxxi. 12-17.) 
2. It was a memorial of their deliverance from 
Egypt. (Deuteronomy v. 15.) 


3. And with these views the principle of devoting — 
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the seventh part of time was extended also to years; 
every seventh year being a year of rest. 

4, The violation of the Sabbath was punished with 
death by the civil magistrate. 

Now, whatever is in its nature local, and designed for~ 
a particular purpose, ceases whenever that purpose is 
accomplished. Hence these civil and ceremonial obser 
vances cease with the termination of the Jewish polity ; 
while that which is moral and universal, that which 
<¢ was made for man,” and not specially for the Jews, 
remains as though the ceremonial observances had 
never existed. I think that this view of the subject is 
also confirmed by the example and precept of Christ, 
who gave directions concerning the manner in which 
the Sabbath was to be kept, and also was himself accus- 
tomed to observe the day for the purposes of religious 
worship. ‘* As his custom was, he went into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day, and siood up to read” 
(Luke iv. 16. See also Matthew xii. 2-13). When 
our Lord, also, in teaching the mode in which the Sab- 
bath is to be kept, specifies what things it is lawful to 
do on the Sabbath day, he clearly proceeds upon the 
principle that it was lawful to do things on other days 
which it would not be lawful to do on the Sabbath day. 

Ill. Lhe Christian Sabbath. 

We shall consider here, first, the day on which the 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept; second, the manner 
in which it is to be kept. 

First. The day on which the Christian Sabbath is 
70 be kept. 

First. There are indications, from the facts which 
transpired on the first day of the week, that it was to 
be specially honored under the new dispensation. 

1. Our Saviour arose on that day from the dead, 
having accomplished the work of man’s redemption. 

2. On this day he appeared to his apostles, a week 
from his resurrection, at which time he had his conver- 
sation with Thomas. 

3. On this day, also, occurred the feast of Pentecost, 
when the Spirit was in so remarkable a manner poured 
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out, and when the new dispensation emphatically com: 
menced. . 

Second. That the primitive Christians, in the days ot 
the apostles, were accustomed to observe this day as - 
their day of weekly worship, is evident from several 
passages in the New Testament, and also from the 
earliest ecclesiastical records. 

1. That the early disciples were accustomed to meet 
statedly to worship and celebrate the Lord’s Supper, is 
evident from 1 Corinthians xvi. 1, 2. 

2. That these meetings,also,were held on the first day 
of the week, is also further evident from Acts xx. 6-11; 
where we are informed that in Troas the Christians 
met on the first day of the week to break bread, — that 
is, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, — and to receive re- 
ligious instruction. From these passages we see that 
this custom had already become universal, not merely 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, but throughout the 
regions in which the Christian religion was promulgated. 

3. Again (Revelation i. 10), it is observed by John: 
‘¢ T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.” From this 
remark it is probable that John kept this day with pecu- 
liar solemnity. It is certain that the day had already 
obtained a particular name — a name by which it has 
continued to be distinguished. in every subsequent age. 

Besides these allusions to the day from the New Tes- 
tament, there are various facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject from uninspired historians. 

1. The early Fathers frequently refer to this day as 
the day set apart for religious worship, and allude to 
the difference between keeping this day and keeping 
the seventh, or Jewish Sabbath, specially on the ground 
of its being the day of our Saviour’s resurrection. 

2. Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, remarks that the 
Christians ‘‘ were accustomed, on a stated day, to meet 
before daylight, and to repeat among themselves a 
hymn to Christ, as to a god, and to bind themselves 
by a sacred obligation not to commit any wickedness, 
but, on the contrary, to abstain from thefts, robberies, 
and adulteries; also not to violate their promise ay 
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deny a pledge; after which it was their custom to sep- 
arate, and meet again at a promiscuous and harmless 
meal.” It is proper here to remark the exact coin- 
‘ cidence between this account, from the pen of a heathen 
magistrate, and the account given of the keeping of 
the day in the passages where. it is mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

3. That this stated day was the first day of the week. 
or the Lord’s day, is evident from another testimony. 
So well known was the custom of the early Christiang 
on this subject, that the ordinary question put by their 
persecutors to the Christian martyrs was, ‘‘ Hast thou 
kept the Lord’s day ?”—Dominicum servasti? To which 
the usual answer was, ‘‘ 1am a Christian: I cannot 
omit it.” — Christianus sum: intermitiere non possum. 

4. It is, however, manifest that the Jews, who were 
strongly inclined to blend the rites of Moses with the 
Christian religion, at first kept the seventh day; or, 
what is very probable, at first kept both days. The 
apostles declared that the disciples of Jesus were not 
under obligation to observe the seventh day. See 
Colossians ii. 16, 17. Now, as the observance of the 
Sabbath is a precept given to the whole human race; 
as it is repeated in the Mosaic law as a moral precept ; 
us the authority of this precept is recognized both by 
the teaching and example of Christ and his apostles ; as 
the apostles teach that the keeping of the seventh daz 
is not obligatory; and as they did keep the first day 
as a day of religious worship, — it seems reasonable to — 
conclude that they intended to teach that the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

5. From these considerations we feel warranted to 
conclude that the first day of the week was actually 
kept by the inspired apostles as the Christian Sabbath. 
Their example is sufficient to teach us that the keeping 
of this day is acceptable to God; and we are, on this 
ground, at liberty to keep it as the Sabbath. If, how- 
ever, any other person be dissatisfied with these reasons, 
and feel under obligation to observe the seventh day, ] 
see no precept in the Word of God to forbid him. 
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6. If, however, as seems to me to be the case, both 
lays are allowable, — that is, if I have suflicient reason 
to believe that either is acceptable to God; but if, by 
observing the first day, I can enjoy more perfect leisure, 
and suffer less interruption, and thus better accomplish 
the object of the day ; and if, besides, I have the exam: 
ple of inspired apostles in favor of this observance, — 
I should decidedly prefer to observe the first day. Nay, 
I should consider the choice of that day as obligatory. 
For, if I am allowed to devote either day to the wor- 
ship of God, it is surely obligatory on me to worship 
God on that day on which I can best accomplish the 
very object for which the day was set apart. 

If it be asked when this day is to begin, I answer, 
that I presume we are at liberty to commence this day 
at the same time that we commence other days; for 
the obvious reason, that thus we can generally enjo 
the quiet of the Sabbath with less interruption. | 

Srconpity. Of the manner in which the Christian 
Sabbath is to be observed. 

The design for which the Sabbath was instituted, I 
suppose to be, to set aparta portion of our time for the 
uninterrupted worship of God, and the preparation of 
our souls for eternity ; and also to secure to man and 
beast one day in seven as a season of rest from labor. 

Hence the law of the Sabbath forbids — 

1. All labor of body or mind, of which the immediate 
object is not the worship of God or our own religious 


improvement. The only exceptions to this rule are 


works of necessity or of mercy. The necessity, how- 
ever, must be one which is imposed by the providence 
of God, and not by our own will. Thus a ship, when 
ona voyage, may sail on the Sabbath, as wellas on any 
other day, without violating the rule. The rule, how- 
ever, would be violated by commencing the voyage on 
the Sabbath, because here a choice of days is in the 
power of the master. 

2. The pursuit of pleasure, or of any physical or 


- merely intellectual gratification. Hence the indul- 


gence of our appetites in such manner as to prevent 
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us from free and buoyant spiritual contemplation, rid- 
ing or journeying for amusement, the merely social 
pleasure of visiting, the reading of books designed for 
the gratification of the taste or of the imagination, are 
all, by the principles of the command, forbidden. 

3. The labor of those committed to our charge. 

-a. The labor of servants. Their souls are of as 
much value as our own, and they need the benefit of 
this law as much as ourselves. Besides, if this portion 
of their time be claimed by our Creator, we have no 
right to purchase it, nor have they a right to negotiate 
itaway. Works of necessity must of course be per- 
formed ; but these should be restricted within the limits 
prescribed by a conscientious regard to the object and 
design of the day. 

b. Brutes are, by the fourth commandment, included 
in the law which ordains rest to all the animate crea- 
tion. ‘They need the repose which it grants, and they 
are entitled to their portion of it. 

On the contrary, the law of the Sabbath enjoins the 
employment of the day in the more solenn and immediate 
duties of religion. 

a. Reading the Scriptures, religious meditation, 
prayer in private, and also the special instruction in 
religion of those committed to our charge. And hence 
it enjoins such domestic arrangements as are consistent 
with these duties. 

b. Social worship. Under the Mosaic and Christiag 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties 
of the day. As the setting apart of a particular day ta 
be universally observed, involves the idea of social as 
well as personal religion, one of the most obvious duties 
which it imposes is that of social worship; that is, of 
meeting together in societies to return thanks for our 
social mercies, to implore the pardon of God for our 
social sins, and beseech his favor for those blessings 
which we need as societies, no less than as individuals. 

The importance of the religious observance of the 
Sabbath is seldom sufficiently estimated. very atten- 
tive observer has remarked that the violation of this 
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command by the young is one of the most devided 
marks of incipient moral degeneracy. Religious re- 
straint is fast losing its hold upon that young man who, 
having been educated in the fear of God, begins to spend 
tne Sabbath in idleness, or in amusement. And so 
also of communities. The desecration of the Sabbatb 
is one of those evident indications of that criminal reck- 
lessness, that insane love of pleasure,and that subjection 
to the government of appetite and passion, which fore- 
bodes that the ‘‘ beginning of the end” of social happi- 
ness, and of true national prosperity, has arrived. 

Hence we see how imperative is the duty of parents 
and of legislators on this subject. The head of every 
family is obliged, by the command of God, not only to 
honor this day himself, but to use all the means in his 
power to secure the observance of it by all those com- 
mitted to his charge. He is thus promoting not only 
his own, but also his children’s happiness ; for nothing 
is a more sure antagonist force to all the allurements 
of vice, as nothing tends more strongly to fix in the 
minds of the young a conviction of the existence and 
attributes of God, than the solemn keeping of this day. 
And hence, also, legislators are false to their trust, who, 
either by the enactment of laws, or by their example, 
diminish in the least degree, in the minds of a people, 
the reverence due to that day which God has set apart 
for himself. 

The only question which remains is the following: 

Is it the duty of the civil magistrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath? 

We are inclined to think not, and for the following 

reasons : 

1. The duty arises solely from our relations to God, 
and not from our relations to man. Now, our duties 
to God are never to be placed within the control of 
human legislation. 

2. If the civil magistrate has a right to take cogni- 
zance of this duty to God, he has aright to take cogni- 
zance of every other. And if he have a right to take 
cognizance of the duty, he has a right to prescribe in 
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what manner it shall be discharged ; or, if he see fit, to — 
forbid the observance of it altogether. The concession 
of this right would therefore lead to direct interference | 
with liberty of conscience. 

3. The keeping of the Sabbath is a moral duty. 
Hence, if it be acceptably observed, it must be a volun- 
tary service. But the civil magistrate can never do 
anything more than produce obedience to the external 
precept, which, in the sight of God, would not be the 
keeping of the Sabbath at tall. Hence, to allow the civii 
magistrate to enforce the observance of the Sabbath, 
would be to surrender to him the control over the con- 
science, without attaining even the object for which the 
surrender was made. 

4. It is, however, the duty of the civil magistrate ta 
protect every individual in the undisturbed right of 
worshipping God as he pleases. This protection every 
individual has a right to claim, and society is under 
obligation to extend it. And also, as this is a leisure 
day, and is liable to various abuses, the magistrate has 
a right to prevent any modes of gratification which 
would tend to disturb the peace of society. This right 
is acknowledged in regulations respecting other days 
of leisure and rejoicing, and there can be no reason why 
it should not be exercised in respect to the Sabbath. 

5. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies equally 
to societies and to individuals. An individual is for- 
bidden to labor on the Sabbath, or to employ another 
person to labor for him. The rule is the same when 
applied to any number of individuals; that is, to a 
society. Hence a society has no right to employ per- 
sons to labor for them, except when labor is demanded 
by necessity or benevolence. 


PART II. 


DUTIES TO MAN.—RECIPROCITY AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


DIVISION I. 


THE DUTY -OF RECIPROCITY.—GENERAL PRINCIPLE ILLUB 
TRATED, AND THE DUTIES OF RECIPROCITY CLASSIFIED. 


Ir has been already observed that our duties to both 
God and man are all enforced by the obligation of love 
to God. By this we mean that, in consequence of our 
moral constitution, we are under obligation to love our 
fellow-men, because they are our fellow-men; and we 
are also under obligation to love them because we have 
been commanded to love them by our Father who isin 
heaven. The nature of this obligation may be illus- 
trated by a familiar example. [very child in a family 
is under obligation to love its parent. And every child 
is bound to love its brother, both because he zs tts 
brother, and also because this love is a duty enforced 
by the relation in which they both stand to their common 
parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other is 
essentially the relation of equality; not equality of con- 
dition, but equality of rignt. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately ac- 
countable individual. To each one God has given just 
such means of happiness, and placed him under just 
such circumstances for improving those means of hap- 
piness, as it has pleased him. To op he has given 
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wealth; to another, intellect; to another, physical 


strength ; to another, health; and to all in different 
degrees. In all these respects the human race presents 
a scene of the greatest possible diversity. So far as 
natural advantages are concerned, we can scarcely find 
two individuals who are not created under circum- 
stances widely dissimilar. 

But, viewed in another light, all men are placed 
under circumstances of perfect equality. Each sepa- 
rate individual is created with precisely the same right 
to use the advantages with which God has endowed 
him as every other individual. This proposition seems 
to me in its nature so self-evident as almost to preclude 
the possibility of argument. The truth that EVERY MAN 
HAS A RIGHT TO HIMSELF, can hardly be rendered more 
evident by argument. It is of the nature of a moral 
axiom. 

The only reason that I can conceive on which any 
one could found a plea for inequality of right, — that 
is, fora right in one man to appropriate to himself the 
faculties or means of happiness of another, — must be 
inequality of condition. But this can manifestly create 
no diversity of right. I may have been endowed with 
better eyesight than my neighbor; but this evidently 
gives me no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere 
with his right to derive from them whatever of happi- 
ness the Creator has placed within his power. I may 
have greater muscular strength than my neighbor; but 
this gives me no right to break his arms, or to diminish 
in any manner his ability to use them for the produs- 
tion of his own happiness. 

Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest 
contradiction ; for the principle asserted is, that superi- 
ority of condition confers superiority of right. But, if 
this be true, then every kind of superiority 7 of condition 
must confer correspondent superiority of right. Supe- 
riority in muscular strength must confer it as much as 
superiority of intellect or of weal th, and must confer it 
in the ratio of that superiority. Tn that case, if ae - 
the ground of intellectual superiority, have a right 
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improve his own means of happiness by diminishing 
those which the Creator has given to B, B would have 
the same right over A, on the ground of superiority of 
muscular strength; while C would have a correspon- 
dent right over them both, on the ground of superiority 
of wealth; and so on indefinitely. And these rights 
would change every day, according to the relative situ- 
ation of the respective parties. Thatis to say, as right 
is in its nature exclusive, all the men in the universe 
have an exclusive right to the same thing, while the | 
right of every one absolutely annihilates that of every 
other. What is the meaning of such an assertion I 
leave it for others to determine. 

But let us look at man in another point of light. 

1. We find all men possessed of the same appetites 
and passions; that is, of the same desires for external 
objects, and the same capacity for receiving happiness 
from the gratification of these desires. _We do not say 
that all men possess them all in an equal degree; but 
only that all men actually possess them all, and that 
their happiness depends upon the gratification of them. 

2. These appetites and passions are created, so far 
as they themselves are exclusively concerned, without 


limit. Gratification generally renders them both more 


intense and more numerous. Such is the case with the 
love of wealth, the love of power, the love of sensual 
pleasure, or with any of the others. 

3. These desires, however, may be gratified in such 
a manner as not to interfere with the right which every 
other man has over his own means of happiness. Thus, 
I may gratify my love of wealth by industry and fru- 
gality, while I conduct myself towards every other man 
with entire honesty. I may gratify my love of science, 
without diminishing in any respect the means of knowl- 
edge possessed by another. And, on the other hand, 
I am created with the physical power to gratify my 
desires in such a manner as to interfere with. the right 
which another has over the means or happiness which 
God has given him. Thus, I have a physical power to 
gratify my love of wealth by stealing the property of 
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another, as well as to gratify it by earning property for 
myself. I have, by the gift of speech, the physical 
power to ruin the reputation of another for the sake of 
gratifying my own love of approbation. I have the 
physical power to murder a man for the sake of using 
his body to gratify my love of anatomical knowledge. 
And so of a thousand cases. 

4, And hence we see that the relation in which hu- 
man beings stand to each other is the following: Every 
individual is created with a desire to use the means of 
happiness which God has given him, in such manner 
as he thinks will best promote that happiness; and of 
this manner he is the sole judge. Every individual is 
endowed with the same desires, which he may gratify 
in such manner as will not interfere with his neighbor’s 
means of happiness; but each individual has also the 
physical power of so gratifying his desires as will in- 
terfere with the means of happiness which God has 
granted to his neighbor. : 

5. From this relation it is manifest that every man 
is under obligation to pursue his own happiness in such 
manner only as will leave his neighbor in the undis- 
turbed exercise of that common right which the Crea- 
tor has equally conferred upon both; that is, to restrain 
his physical power of gratifying his desires within such 
limits that he shall interfere with the rights of no other 
being; because in no other manner can the evident 
design of the Creator — the common happiness of ail 
—be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being may be shown from 
other considerations : 

1. By violating it, the happiness of the aggressor is 
not increased, while that of the sufferer is diminished $ 
while by obeying it, the greatest amount of happiness 
vf which our condition is susceptible is secured: be- 
cause, by obeying it, every one derives the greatest 
possible advantage from the gifts bestowed upon him 
by the Creator. 

2. Suppose any other rule of obligation; that is, 
that a man is not under obligation to observe with this 
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exactitude the rights of his neighbor. Where shall the 
limit be fixed? If violation be allowed in a small 
degree, why not in a great degree? and if he may 
interfere with one right, why not with all? And, as 
all men come under the same law, this principle would 
lead to the same absurdity as that of which we have 
before spoken; that is, it would abolish the very idea 
of right; and, asevery one hasan equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion 
of unrestrained desire. 

3. If it be said that one class of men is not under 
the obligation to observe this rule in its conduct towards 
another class of men, then it will be necessary to show 
that the second class are not men, that is, human 
beings ; for these principles apply to men as men: and 
the simple fact that a being is a man, places him 
within the reach of these obligations, and of their pro- 
tection. Nay more, suppose the inferior class of beings 
were not truly men, it they were intelligent moral 
agents, I suppose that we should be under the same 
obligation to conduct ourselves towards them upon the 
principle of reciprocity. I see no reason why an angel 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
interfere with the means of happiness which God has 
conferred upon man. By parity of reasoning, there- 
fore, superiority of rank would give to man no such 
power over an inferior species of “moral and intelligent 
beings. 

And, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has given 
to every separate individual control over those means 
of happiness which he has bestowed upon him, then the 
simple question is, Which is of the higher authority, 
this grant of the Creator, or the selfish desires and pase 
gions of the creature? for these are really the notions 
which are brought into collision. Thatis to say, ought 
the grant of God and the will of God to limit my 
desires ; ; or ought my desires to vitiate the grant, and 
set at defiance the will of God? On this question a 
moral and intelligent creature can entertain but one 


opinion. 
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Secondly. Let us examine the teaching of the holy 
Scriptures on this subject. 

The precept in the Bible is in these words: ‘‘’Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Two questions are here to be considered: First, To 
whom does this command apply? or, in other words, 
Who is my neighbor? and, secondly, What is implied 
in the precept? 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our 
Saviour himself, in the parable of the good Samaritan. 
(Luke x. 25-37.) He there teaches us that we are to 
sonsider as our neighbor, not our kinsman or our fellow- 
sitizen, or those to whom we are bound by the recep- 
tion of previous kindness, but the stranger, the alien, 
the hereditary national enemy ; that is, man as man: 
any human being to whom we may in any manner de 
good. Every man is our neighbor, and therefore we 
are under obligation to love every man as ourselves. 

2. What is the import of the command to love such 
a one us ourselves? 

The very lowest meaning that we can assign to this 
precept is as follows. I have already stated that God 
has bestowed upon every man such means of happiness 
as, in his own sovereign pleasure, he saw fit; and that 
he has given to every man an equal right to use those 
means of happiness as each one supposes will best pro- 
mote his own well-being. . Besides this, every one has 
an instinctive desire thus to use them. He cannot be 
happy unless this desire be gratified, and he is pain- 
fully conscious of injury if this right be interfered 
with. In this manner he loves himself. Now, in the 
same manner he is commanded to love his neighbor. 
That is, he is by this precept obliged to have the same 
desire that his. neighbor should enjoy, unmolested, the 
control over whatever God has bestowed upon him, as 
he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control himself ; 
and to feel the same consciousness of injury when an- 
other man’s rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are invaded. With these sentiments, he would be just 
as unwilling to violate the rights of another, as he 
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would be to suffer a violation of his own. That thia 
view of the subject exhausts the command, we by no 
means assert; but we think it evident that the lan- 
guage is capable of a no less comprehensive meaning. 

The same precept is expressed in other places, under 
another form of language: ‘‘ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even s@ 
unto them; for this is the law and the prophets” 
(Matthew vii. 12). 

The words here, as in the former case, are used to 
denote a principle of universal obligation : ‘* All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them:” 

The precept itself teaches us to estimate the rights of 
others by the consciousness of individual right in our 
own bosoms. Would we wish to know how “delicate a 
regard we are bound to entertain towards the contro! 
which God has given to others over the means of hap- 
piness which he has granted to them, let us decide the 
question by asking how tender and delicate is the re- 
gard which we would wish them to entertain towards 
us under similar circumstances. The decision of the 
one question will always be the decision of the other. 
And this precept goes a step further. It renders it 
obligatory on every man to commence such a course of 
conduct, irrespectively of whatever may be the con- 
duct of others to himself. It forbids us to demand more 
than the law of reciprocity allows; it commands us 
always to render it; and, still more, if we complain to 
another of his violation of the law, it renders it imper- 
ative on us, while we urge upon him a change of con- 
duct, to commence by setting him the example. And 
it really, if carried out to the utmost, would preclude 
our claim upon him, until we had ourselves first mani- 
fested towards him the very disposition which we de= 

mand towards ourselves. The moral beauty of this 
precept will be at once seen by any one who will take 
the trouble honestly to generalize it. He will imme- 
diately perceive that it would always avert injury at 
the very outset ; and, by rendering both parties more 
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virtuous, would tend directly to banish injury, violence, 
and wrong from the earth. 

Thirdly. This law of universal reciprocity applies 
with the same force to communities as to individuals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can 
have, in respect to each other, no other rights than those 
of the individuals who constitute them. If it be wrong 
for one man to injure another man, it must be equally 
wrong for two men to injure two other men; and so 
of any other number. And, moreover, the grant of 
the Creator is, in both cases, under the same circum- 
stances. God has bestowed upon nations physical and 
intellectual advantages, in every ‘possible degree of 
diversity. But he has granted to them all an equal 
right to use those advantages in such manner as each 
one may suppose will best conduce to the promotion 
ef his own happiness. 

Hence it will follow — 

1. That the precept applies as universally to nations 
as to individuals. Whenever societies of men treat with 
each other, — whether powerful with weak, or polite 
with rude, civilized with savage, or intelligent with ig- 
- norant; whether friends with friends, or enemies with 
enemies, — all are bound by the law of reciprocity to 
love each other as themselves, and to do unto others 
in all things whatsoever they would desire others to 
do unto them. 

2. And hence, also, the precept itself is as obligatory 
upon nations as upon individuals. Every nation is 
bound to exhibit as sensitive a regard for the preserva- 
tion inviolate of the rights of another nation, as it 
exhibits for the preservation inviolate of its own rights. 
And still more, every nation is under the same obliga- 
tion as every individual to measure the respect and 
mcderation which it displays to others by the respect 
and moderation which it demands for itself; and is 
also, if it complain of violation of right, to set the first 
example of entire and perfect reciprocity and fidelity. 
Were this course pursued by individuals and nations, 
the causes of collision would manifestly cease, and the 
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appeal to arms would soon be remembered only as one 
of the strange infatuations of by-gone, barbarous, and 
blood-thirsty ages. Chicanery, intrigue and overreach- 
ing are as wicked and as disgraceful in the intercourse 
of nations and socicties as in that of individuals; and 
the tool of a nation or of a party is as truly contempti- 


“yble as the tool of an individual. The only distinction 


which I perceive is, that in the one case the instrument 
of dishonesty is ashamed of his act, and dare not wear 
the badge of his infamy ; while, in the other case, even 
the ambiguous virtue of shame has been lost, and the 
man glories in the brand which marks him for a villain. 


CLASSIFIOATION OF THE DUTIES ARISING FROM THE LAW 
OF RECIPROCITY. 


The duties of reciprocity may be divided into three 
classes : 


Class 1. DuTIEs TO MEN, AS MEN. 

Class 2. DUTIES ARISING FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE SEXES. 

Class 3. DUTIES ARISING FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL SOCIETY. 


Class 1. DUTIES TO MEN, AS MEN. 

This includes Justice and Veracity. 

I. Justice, as it regards 1. Liberty. 
2. Property. 
3. Character. 
4, Reputation. 

Il. Veracity. 1. Of the past and present. 

2. Of the future. 


Class 2. DuTIES ARISING FROM THE COSTITUTION OF 
THE SEXES. 
Including, 1. General duty of chastity. 
2. The law of marriage. 
3. The duties and rights of parents. 
4, The duties and rights of children, 
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Class 3. Duries ARISING FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL SOCIETY. 

1. The nature of civil society. 

The mode in which the authority of civil society 
is maintained. ; 

Of forms of government. 

Duties of magistrates. 

- Duties of citizens. 
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CLASS J. 
DUTIES TO MEN AS MER. 
JUSTICE AND VERACITY. 
JUSTICE. 


JUSTICE, when used in a judicial sense, signifies that 
temper of mind which disposes a man to administer 
rewards and punishments according to the character 
and actions of the object. 

It is also used to designate the act by which this 
administration is effected. ‘Thus we speak of a judge 
who administers justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more 
extensive signification. Itis here intended to designate 
that temper of mind whiéh disposes us to leave every 
other being in the unmolested enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upon him by his Creator. It is 
also frequently used for the exhibition of this conduct 
in outward act.. Thus, when a man manifests a proper 
respect for the rights of others, we say he acts justly ; 
when he in any manner violates these rights, we say 
he acts unjustly. 

The most important means of happiness, which God 
has placed in the power of the individual, are, first, 
His own Person ; second, Property; third, CHARAo- 
TER; fourth, REPUTATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
SECTION I. 
OF THE NATURE OF PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


Every human being is, by his constitution, a sepa- 
cate, distinct, and complete system, adapted to all the 
purposes ofself-government, and responsible, separately, 
to God for the manner in which his powers are employed. 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which he is 
connected with the physical universe, and by which that 
universe is modified for the supply of his wants; an 
understanding by which truth is discovered, and 
by which means are adapted to their appropriate 
ends; passions and desires, by which he is excited to 
action, and in the gratification of which his happiness 
consists ; conscience, to point out the limit within which 
these desires may be rightfully gratified; and a will, 
which determines him to action. The possession of these 
is necessary to ahuman nature, and it also renders every 
being so constituted a distinct and independent indi- 
vidual. He may need society, but every one needs it 
equally with every other one; and hence all enter into 
it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
individual use these powers according to the laws im- 
posed by his Creator, his Creator holds him in this 
respect guiltless. If he use them in such a manter ag 
not to interfere with the use of the same powers which 
God has bestowed upon his neighbor, he is, as it respects 
his neighbor, whether that neighbor be an individual or 
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the community, to be held guiltless. So long as he 
uses them within this limit, he has a right, so far as his 
fellow-men are concerned, to use them in the most un- 
limited sense, suo arbitrio, at his own discretion. His 
will is his sufficient and ultimate reason. He need 
assign no other reason for his conduct than his own 
free choice. Within this limit he is still responsible to 
God ; but within this limit he is not responsible to man, 
nor zs man responsible for him. IN OTHER WORDS, EVERY 
MAN HAS A RIGHT TO HIMSELF. 

1. Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own 
body as he will, provided he do not so use it as to inter 
fere with the rights of his neighbor. He may go where 
he will, and stay where he please ; he may work, or be 
idle ; he may pursue one occupation, or another, or no 
occupation at all; and it is the concern of no one else, 
if he leave inviolate the rights of every one else; that 
is, if he leave every one else in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of those means of happiness bestowed upon him 
oy the Creator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a point which is, in 
its nature, so evident, upon inspection. If, however, 
any additional proof be required, the following consid- 
erations will readily suggest themselves. Itis asserted 
that every individual has an equal and ultimate right 
with every other individual to the use of his body, his 
mind, and all the other means of happiness with which 
God has endowed him. But suppose it otherwise. 
Suppose that one individual has a right to the body or 
mind or means of happiness of another. That is, sup- 
pose that A has a right to use the body of B according 
to his, that is, A’s will. Now, if this be true, it is true 
universally ; hence A has the control over the body of 
B, and B has control over the body of C, C of that of 
1, etc., and Z again over the body of A; that is, every 
separate will has the right of control over some other 
body or intellect besides its own, and has no right of 
control over its own body or intellect. Whether such 
is the constitution of human nature, or, if it be not, 
whether it would be an improvement upon the present 
constitution, may easily be decided. 
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And if it be said that to control one man’s body by 
another man’s will is impossible, for that every man 
acts as he will, since he cannot do anything unless he 
will do it, it may be answered that the term will is used 
here ina different’sense from that intended in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Every one must see that a man 
who, out of the various ways of employing his body, set 
before him by his Creator, chooses that which he pre- 
fers, isin a very different condition from him who is 
debarred from all choice, excepting that he may do 
what his fellow-man appoints, or else must suffer what 
his fellow-man chooses to inflict. Now, the true condi- 
tion of ahuman being is that in which his will is in- 
fluenced by no other circumstances than those which 
arise from the constitution under which his Creator has 
placed him. And he who for his own pleasure places 
his fellow-man under any other conditions of existence, 
is guilty of the most odious tyranny, and seems to me 
“ area to himself the authority of the Most High 

od. 

But, it may be said, that in this case the individual 
may become chargeable to the community. To this I 
answer, not unless the community assume the charge. 
if every man be left to himself, but only is obliged to re- 
spect the rights of others ; if he do not labor, a remedy is 
provided in the laws of the system — he will very soon 
starve; and if he prefer starvation to labor, he has na 
one to blame but himself. While the law of reciprocity 
frees him from the control of society, it discharges soci- 
ety from any responsibility for the result of his actions 
upon himself. I know that society sometimes under- 
takes to support the indigent and helpless, and to re- 
lieve men in extreme necessity. This, however, isa 
conventional arrangement, into which men who choose 
have a right to enter; and, having entered into it, they 
are bound by its provisions. 

2. The same remarks apply to the use of the intellect. 

If the preceding observations are just, it wili follow 
that every man, within the limit before suggested, has 
a right to use his intellect as he will. He may investi- 
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gate whatever subjects he will, and in what manner 
soever he will, and may come to such conclusions as 
his investigations may teach, and may publish those 
conclusions to those who are willing to hear them, pro 
vided he interfere with the happiness of no other human 
being. The denial of this right would lead to the same 
absurdities as in the former case. 

If it be said that the individual may, by so doing, 
involve himself in error, and thus diminish his own 
happiness, the answer is at hand, namely; for this the 
constitution of things provides its appropriate and ade- 
quate punishment. He who imbibes error, suffers in 
his own person the consequences of error, which are 
misfortune and loss of respect. And besides, as for his 
happiness society is not in this case responsible, there 
can be no reason, derived from the consideration of his 
happiness, why society should interfere with the free 
use of this instrument of happiness which the Creator 
has intrusted solely to the individual himself. 

But, it may be asked, Has not society a right to 
oblige men to acquire a certain amount of intellectua, 
cultivation? I answer, men have a right to form a 
society upon such conditicns as they please, subject 
always to the social laws under which God has placed 
us ; and so to form it that it shall be necessary, in order 
to enjoy its privileges, for the individual to possess a 
certain amount of knowledge. Having formed such a 
society, every one is bound by its provisions, so long as 
he remains a member of it; and the enforcing of its 
provisions upon the individual is no more than obliging 
him to do what he, for a sufficient consideration, volun- 
tarily contracted to do. And society may rightfully 
enforce this provision in either of two ways: it may 
either withhold from every man who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge the benefits of citizenship, or else it may 
grant these benefits to every one, and oblige every one 
to possess the assigned amount of knowledge. In this 
case there is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same 
requirements are made of all, and every one receives 
bis ful) equivalent, in the results of the same law upon 
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others. More than this the individual could not justly 
require. He could not justly demand to be admitted 
to rights which presuppose certain intellectual attain- 
ments, and which can only be, with safety to others, 
enjoyed by those who have made these attainments, 
unless he be willing to conform to the condition neces- 
sary to that enjoyment. And, moreover, the elements 
of a common education are necessary to every one, and 
they must be acquired before the human being arrives 
at manhood. Ifa parent is either unable or unwilling 
to provide such instruction for his child, society may 
justly interpose, and furnish for the child that educa- 
tion of which the selfishness of the parent would de- 
prive it. 

3. [have thus far considered man only in his relations 
to the present life. So far as I have gone, I have en- 
deavored to show that, provided the individual interfere 
not with the rights of others, he has a right to use his 
own body and mind as he thinks will best promote his 
own happiness; that is, as he will. But if he has this 
right, within these limits, to pursue his present happi- 
ness, how much more incontrovertible must be his right 
to use his body and mind in such manner as he sup- 
poses will best promote his eternal happiness! And 
besides, if, for the sake of his own happiness, he have 
a right to the unmolested enjoyment of whatever God 
has given him, how much more is he entitled to the 
same unmolested enjoyment for the sake of obeying 
God, and fulfilling the highest obligation of which he 
is susceptible ! 

We say, then, that every man, provided he does not 
interfere with the rights of his neighbor, has a right, so 
far as his neighbor is concerned, to worship God, or not 
to worship him; and to worship him in any manner 
that he will; and that for the abuse of this liberty he 
is accountable only to God. 

If it be said that by so doing a man may ruin his own 
soul, the answer is obvious: for this ruin the individual 
himself, and not soctety, is responsible. And, more- 
over, as religion consists in the temper of heart, which 
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force cannot affect, and not in external observance, 
which is all that force can affect, no application of force 
can change our relations to God, or prevent the ruin in 
question. All application of force must, then, be 
gratuitous mischief. 

To sum up what has been said: All men are created 
with an equal right to employ their faculties of body 
or of mind in such manner as will promote their own 
happiness either here or hereafter; or, which is the 
same thing, every man has a right to use his own pow- 
ers of body or of mind in such manner as he will, pro- 
vided he do not use them in such manner as to inter- 
fere with the rights of his neighbor. 

The exceptions to this law are easily defined. 

1. The first exception is in the case of infancy. 

By the law of nature, a parent is under obligation 
to support his child, and is responsible for his actions. 
He has, therefore, a right to control the actions of the 
child so long as this responsibility exists. He is under 
obligation to render that child a suitable member of 
the community ; and this obligation he could not dis- 
charge unless the physical and intellectual liberty of 
the child were placed within his power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child during 
infancy, he has, probably, by the law of nature, a right 
to his services during youth, or for so long a period as 
may be sufficient to insure an adequate remuneration. 
When, however, this remuneration is received, the 
right of the parent over the child ceases forever. 

3. This right he may, if he see fit, transfer to anoth- 
er, as in the case of apprenticeship. Buthe can trans- 
fer the right for no longer time than he holds it. He 
can, therefore, negotiate it away for no period beyond 
that of the child’s minority. 

4, A man may transfer his right over his own labor 
for a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent. 
But this transfer proceeds upon the principle that the 
original right vests in himself, and it is therefore no 
violation of that right. He has, however, no right to 
transfer the services of any other person except his 
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child; nor of his child, except under the limitations 
above specified. 

In strict accordance with these remarks is the mem- 
orable sentence in the commencement of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, ‘*‘ We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” ‘That. the equality here spoken of 
is not equality in the means of happiness, but in the 
right to use them as we will, is too evident to need illus- 
tration. 

Personal liberty may be violated in two ways: 1. 
By the individual; 2. By society. 


SECTION II. 


‘ OF THE VIOLATION OF PERSONAL LIBERTY BY THE INDIVIDUAL, 


The most common violation of personal liberty by 
the individual is that which exists in the case of domes- 
tic clavery. 

Domestic slavery can only be justified upon one of 
the two following assumptions: either, Ist, that slav- 
ery is authorized by a general law, under which human 
beings are constituted ; or, 2d, that, in some manner, 
it has been signified to us by the Creator that one 
portion of the human race is made to be the slaves of 
the other portion. 

A Let us proceed and examine these assumptions in 
etail. 

I. It is affirmed that one of the laws under which 
we have been created is, that one human being has the 
right to reduce another human being to the condition 
called slay ery. The person who is reduced from free- 
dom to this condition, has henceforth no right over 
either his body or mind. He can neither go ‘hor stay 
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where he chooses. He can neither labor nor rest for his 
own profit or pleasure, but must in both obey the will 
ofanother. He receives no wages, for he is disabled 
from holding any property. His oath can never be taken 
in evidence. He can form no contract. He cannot 
marry ; and his only domestic relation is that of concu- 
binage, subject to the will of another. He has no right 
over his own children ; but they and their pareuts may 
at any moment be separated forever from each other, 
at the will of him who has thus subjected them. The 
dominant party is at liberty to use the subjected party 
in such manner a3 may best gratify his own appetites 
and will. He may use the females as concubines; his 
children by them are his slaves, and are, like their 
mother, chattels, to be sold to the highest bidder. 
Resistance to such authority is punishable at the sole 
will of the owner, and, if he please, with instant death. 

It may be supposed that a human being, reduced to 
this condition, if his mind were permitted by reading 
and reflection to estimate his condition, must be dis- 
satisfied with it. Hence the power over the body once 
conceded, gives to the dominant party the right over the 
mind of the other party. He may forbid the slave to 
learn to read, or do anything whatever for his own im- 
provement. He is best suited to his condition when he 
is merely a working animal ; and anything which would 
render him less valuable in this respect may innocently 
be prohibited. 

The knowledge of his relations to God and man, as 
they are made known in the Scriptures, would tend to 
the same result as intellectual cultivation. Nay, more; 
if there be a God, the authority of the dominant party 
cannot be absolute. He who has been enslaved would 
learn that he must obey God rather than man; and 
hence, in many cases, must refuse to obey the com- 
mands of him who is called his master. Hence ths 
dominant party may forbid the other to attain to the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, or to receive religious 
instruction, only in such portions or in such manner 
as he may appoint; or, if he see fit, he may forbid if 
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altogether. If, in obedience to what he considers to be 
the will of God, the subject party refuse to obey, he 
may be punished with stripes at the will of the other, 
or, it may be, with death. In a word, it has been de 
cided by an eminent judge, in the highest tribunal of 
a slaveholding state, that a colored man possesses no 
right which a white man is under obligation to respect. 

The manner in which the one party obtains this ex- 
traordinary power over the other party deserves to be 
remarked. Men go to Africa, and excite wars between 
thenative tribes. A villageissacked and burned. The 
aged and children, being useless, are slain. The able- 
bodied, both men and women, are seized, driven to the 
coast, and sold to the slave-trader. They are then 
shipped, under circumstances of the most atrocious 
cruelty, and transported toa portin Christendom. As 
many as survive the horrors of the passage are sold by 
the slave-dealer to the citizens of a Christian country, 
and all the right which he acquired over them by the 
burning of their village, and murdering their dearest 
relatives, is transferred to the purchaser. And this 
power is supposed to continue to the remotest genera- 
tions. The offspring of a slave mother is in all re- 
spects a slave, though he or she be the child of a white 
man; nay, even of its master. And this continues in- 
definitely, even though, by licentiousness, it comes to 
pass that the slave is as white as his owner: and ne 
matter how small a portion of negro blood may be in 
his veins, he remains under the inexorable slave law. 
It is stilla crime, punishable by the severest penalty, ta 
teach him to read even the Word of God: he can own 
no property, earn for himself no wages, give no evi- 
dence, have no right in his own children, and is not 
and cannot be the husband of their mother. 

It is in vain to say that these powers are not always 
exercised. Of course they are not, nor are the powers 
we possess over domestic animals always used to the 
utmost. But we prove from the laws on the statute 
book that they are all conceded, and, what is more, 
they are in very many cases exercised; and the legal 
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right to exercise them stands unquestioned; and the 
attempt to effect any moditication of the slave laws is 
universally resisted as an injurious and impertinent 
encroachment on the rights of the slave-owner. 

Now, this simple statement of the facts would seem 
sufficient to teach us that such an institution cannot 
be in obedience to the will of the Creator — most holy, 
most just, and most merciful. We all believe that God 
governs the universe by moral laws, and that moral 
laws, in his estimation, take precedence of .all others. 


- But, on the principle ca which domestic slavery is 
_ founded, physical force takes the precedence of moral 


law. It supposes that a man, by physical force, can 
reduce another to a condition in which he may act 
towards him in a manner which would be wrong had 
not physical force been exerted. And, again, as the 
parties may change places by force, it follows that then 
the moral law must be entirely reversed. The sub- 
jected party becomes dominant ; and he, again, may do 
the reverse of what he had a right to do before the 
change ; and the once dominant party, now having be- 
come subject, must submit to the same treatment whick 
it before ministered to the other. How such an insti- 
tution can consist with the moral government of a holy 
God, let any man judge. 

But this is not all. Can it be supposed that a God 
of infinite love would establish, as the law for a race 
of intelligent creatures, a rule which can tend only to 
universal and endless war? Were such the law of 
humanity, our natural condition would be that of an 
internecine strife for superiority, both in nations and 
individuals, —every man striving toenslave his brother, 
and every nation to subdue to slavery its neighbor, — 
and the parties subdued ever striving to regain what 
they had lost. How it is possible to reconcile such a 
law with the character of the all-loving God, I cannot 
conceive. 

We arrive at the same conclusions by an observa- 
tion of the moral and economical results of slavery. 

Its effects must. be disastrous on the morals of both 
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parties. By presenting objects on whom passion may 
be satiated without resistance and without redress, it 
‘ends to cultivate in the one party, pride, anger, cruelty, 
selfishness, and licentiousness. By accustoming the 
other party to submit entirely to the will of another, it 
tends to abolish in him all moral distinctions, and thus 
fosters in him lying, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and a will- 
ingness to yield himself up to gratify the appetites of 
another. That in all slaveholding countries there are 
exceptions to this remark, and that in some men moral 
principle may limit the effect of these tendencies, may 
be gladly admitted ; yet, that such is the tendency of the 
system as itis, we think no reasonable person can hesi- 
tatetoallow. Thomas Jefferson, himself aslaveholder, 
mentions them as the evident tendencies of slavery. 

The effects of slavery upon national wealth are obvious, 

Nations can increase in wealth only by industry and 
frugality. By labor we increase production, and by 
economy we are enabled to add the profits of the pres- 
ent year to those of the past. The greater and more 
universal the industry:and economy of a nation, the 
more rapid will be its progress in the accumulation of 
wealth, and all the means of physical happiness. 

On the contrary, slavery, instead of imposing upon all 
the necessity of labor, restricts the number of laborers 
within the smallest possible limit, by treating labor as 
if it were disgraceful. 

It takes from this diminished company of laborers 
the natural stimulus to labor, —namely, the desire inman 
to improve his condition,—and substitutes for it that mo- 
tive which is the least operative and the least constant, 
— the fear of punishment, without the consciousness of 
moral delinquency. 

It removes from both parties the disposition and the 
motives to frugality. Neither the one party learns fru- 
gality from the necessity of labor, nor the other from 
the benefits it confers: and hence, when one party 
wastes from ignorance, and the other because he can 
have no motive to economy, capital must accumulate 
but slowly, if indeed it accumulate at all, 
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That such are the tendencies of slavery is manifest 
from observation. No country not of great fertility can 
long sustain a slave population. Soils even of more 
than ordinary fertility cannot sustain it long after thei 
first fertility has been exhausted. Some of the most 
favored districts of this country, under the system of 
slavery, have become steadily /ess instead of more pro- 
ductive; and hence slavery is continually migrating 
from the older settlements to those new and untilled 
regions, where the accumulated fertility of centuries of 
vegetation has formed a soi! whose productiveness may 
for a while sustain an institution at variance with the 
laws under which we have been created. Many of the 
free and the slave-holding states were peopled about the 
same time. The slave-holding states possessed every 
idvantage of soil and climate over their neighbors ; 
ind yet the accumulation of capital, the progress of the 
people in general intelligence, as well as the improve- 
ment of the capabilities of the soil, have been greatly 
in favor of -the latter. If any one doubt whether this 
difference has been owing to the use by one party of 
slave labor, let him ask himself what would have been 
the condition of the slave-holding states at this mo- 
ment if they had been inhabited from the beginning 
by an industrious yeomanry ; each individual owning 
his own land, and each one tilling it with the labor of 
his own hands. 

These considerations seem sufficiently to indicate to 
us the will of the Creator. It could not have been his 
intention to give to man such power over his brother. 

We may briefly look upon the subject from another 
point of view. 

1. We presume every man holds himself amenable 
to morallaw. I would, then, ask, What rigtt can I ac- 
quire over another by burning his house and murder- 
ing nis wife and children? Yet it is by this act, or acts 
like it, that the condition of a man is changed from that 
of a freeman to that of aslave. Such an act merits the 
severest punishment from God and man, instead of 
conferring upon the perpetrator the semblance of right 
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over his victim. When the captor sells his captive to 
another, he has no right which he can transfer. The 
buyer can have no other right than the captor ; and the 
captor having none, the buyer must be in the same con- 
dition. And if this be true of the captive himself, how 
much more must it be true of his wife and children. 
Every man has a right to himself; and neither the 
burning of a man’s house, the murder of his family, 
nor the payment of money to the murderer, can in the 
least degree invalidate this right. 

2. If this be the law of humanity, it is the law for every 
man; therefore every man may innocently exercise it. 
Every man, therefore, who by force can reduce his 
brother to this condition, may do it rightfully. Any 
nation may, in like manner, reduce another nation to 
bondage. I see not why this should not necessarily 
follow. 

3. This being the law of humanity, it applies equally 
to the slave as to any other man. He not only has a 
right to freedom, if he can regain it by force, but he 
has the right, if he can gain it by force, to change places 
with his master, and make the master iis slave. And 
he may do it by the same means. He was reduced 
to this condition by the burning of his house and the 
murder of his relatives; he has an equal right to re 
duce any other man to this condition by the same 
means. So far as I perceive, all these consequences 
flow from supposing this to be a law of humanity. We 
therefore must conclude that no such law exists, or 
could ever have been given to his creatures by a holy 
and all-loving Creator. 

II. But, in the second place, it may be asserted that 
this is nota universal law, affecting equally every indi- 
vidual ; but that it is special, and applies only to a por- 
tion of the race: that is, that to one portion has been 
given the right to reduce another portion to the condi- 
tion of slavery This assertion has been sustained by 
several considerations. 

1. It has been said that negroes — the persons gener- 
ally enslaved —are not men. It is granted that nationa 
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may be red, brown, olive, or tawny and be men; but 
that if black, they are not men. It is allowed that they 
may become skilful in any business; that they have 
immortal souls, and may become exemplary disciples 
of Christ ; but that, having complexions of this color, 
they are not men. The simple statement of this rea- 
soning renders any argument on the case unnecessary , 

2. It is said that negroes are, as a class, degraded 
men ; stupid, incapable of education, and fit only for the 
simplest forms of labor ; and therefore we may rightfully 
reduce them to the condition of slavery. 

To this it may be answered — 

_ 1. We deny the assertion on which this reasoning 1 
founded. ‘The Africans are on the same level as other 
barbarous nations, and are equally capable of civiliza- 
tion. When under proper influences, they have attained 
to civilization as readily as other men. 

2. If they are thus stupid and incapable of civiliza- 
tion, why, in all the slave states, is it made a crime to 
attempt to teach them the rudiments of education? 
This assertion can never be made with any effect until 
they have been allowed the same opportunities of culti- 
vation as other men, and that then they, as a class, have 
shown themselves incapable of improvement. 

3. But suppose the assertion to be true, it by na 
means justifies the inference that is drawn from it. 
Suppose it to be true, by what right could a man of 
ever so eminent intelligence reduce to slavery his neigh- 
bor whois ignorant, dull of apprehension, and apparently 
incapable of high cultivation? By what right can a 
civilized nation reduce a barbarous nation to slavery? 
Could we rightfully have reduced the Sandwich Islanders 
to slavery, insteaclof sending missionaries and teachers 
to raise them to the level of civilized and Christian 
communities, such as they really are now? Could we 
rightfully reduce to slavery the ignorant foreigners 
who are arriving daily by thousands on our shores, and 
who are commonly in nothing superior to the Africans 
now among us? Is it not our duty, as men and as Chris- 
tians, to elevate the unfortunate, the ignorant, and the 
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vicious to the same level as ourselves? Did the Sa. 
maritan make a slave of the wounded and helpless trav- 
eller? And shall we burn the house ofa simple peasaut, 
murder his family, and claim a right by this crime to 
consign him and his posterity to interminable bondage ? 
Our own ancestors were once as far below the civili- 
gation of Rome as the Africans are below our own. 
Nay, they were exposed for sale in the slave markets of 
the imperial city. Christianity redeemed them from 
captivity, and carried to their homes the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion, thus sowing 
the seeds of which the eminence of Great Britain is 
now the legitimate fruit. Had we not better imitate 
their example, instead of sending men to incite these 
ignorant people to murder and rapine, and consigning 
the survivors to slavery, from the horrors of which there 
is no hope of escape? 

And again. Suppose Africans to be of a rank inferior 
in intelligence to ourselves, what authority over them 
does this difference confer upon us? The various races 
of men may differ in natural endowment. Are they 
all but one created to be the slaves of the most highly 
endowed nation? Or, if only some are created to be the 
slaves of the rest, where is the line to be drawn, on the 
one side of which are to be the masters, and on the 
other the slaves? It is said that, under all their pres- 
ent disadvantages, slaves are frequently as capable as 
their masters of managing an important plantation. 
And, besides, we suppose that there exist spiritual be- 
ings, possessed of powers vastly superior to ours. Does 
this superiority confer upon them any right to diminish 
the means of happiness which God has conferred upon 
us? Great and powerful as they are, are they not min- 
istering spirits sent forth to minister to those who are 
heirs of salvation? If these glcrious beings are our 
ministers, though in rank we be so far below them, least 
cf all could we suppose them to have authority to di- 
minish our happiness for the sake of increasing their 
own. 


II. But, lastly, it has been said that slavery has been 
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authorized by the holy Scriptures. This authority is 
supposed to be conferred by the Word of God, and 
from that we have a right to reduce our fellow-men to 
this condition. 

1. It is said that the African race was, immediately 
after the flood, condemned to slavery by Noah; that 
this malediction was a prophecy; and that we are 
authorized, nay, it is sometimes said, commanded, to 
accomplish its fulfilment. 

Now, with regard to this reason for slavery, we re- 
mark, in the first place, that it proceeds upon a total 
misconception of the object of prophecy. A prophecy 
informs us of some event which shall occur in the fu- 
ture, for the purpose of teaching us the omniscience of 
God. By the prophet Isaiah, God appeals to prophecy 
in various cases for this very purpose. The foretelling 
of a future event confers upon no man the authority to 
take its fulfilment.into his own hands; nor is the proph- 
ecy that a deed will be done, any authority for the doing 
of it. No event was ever so distinctly foretold as the 
crucifixion of Christ, and yet the guilt of his murder- 
ers has always been considered as without parallel. 
The Apostle Peter declares, ‘‘ lim, being delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken and with wicked hands have crucified and 
slain.” The part which Judas should take in this 
transaction is a matter of prophecy ; and yet we are told, 
«¢ Good had it been for that man if he had never been 
born.” 

But let us inquire, Was the utterance of Noah a 
prophecy? Was it anything more than the wish of 
an angry man? I do not remember that Noah is ever 
in the Scriptures referred to as a prophet. Let us, 
however, turn tothe passage. Itis contained in Gene- 
sis ix, 20-25: ‘And Noah planted a vineyard ; and he 
drank of the wine, and was drunken; and he was un- 
covered in his tent. And Ham, the father of Canaan, 
saw the nakedness of his father, and told his two 
brethren without. And Shem and Japheth took a gar- 
ment, and laid it upon their shoulders, and went back- 
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wards, and covered the nakedness of their father. And 
Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his younger 
sonhad done unto him: and he said, Cursed be Canaan ; 
a servant 9f servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
‘his curse is afterwards twice repeatsd, saying that 
Canaan should be the servant of both Shem and Japheth. 

Now, concerning this malediction, we remark, first : 

1. The words in question were uttered by a man just 
awaking out of a drunken sleep. The Holy Spirit in 
no other case has made use of a mind in this condition 
for the purpose of revealing to us the will of God. We 
could never believe words so spoken to be a prophecy, 
unless it was expressly revealed. 

2. The malediction refers not to Ham, but to Canaan. 
If it confers authority to enslave any one, it is only to 
Canaan that it refers; and no one, unless he can be 
proved to be a descendant of Canaan, could, in virtue 
of this malediction, even if it were a. curse spoken by 
God, be reduced toslavery. It may also be observed, 
that it was only concerning Shem and Japheth that 
these words were spoken: there is nothing said of their 
descendants, nor of the descendants of Canaan. 

3. If it be said that though Canaan is spoken of, 
Ham his father is intended, we reply, It is not so spo- 
ken; nor do we know of any reason why he should 
mention one and mean another, unless it be that he had 
not yet quite recovered his consciousness. And, if it 
really meant Ham, the malediction has never been ful- 
filled. The descendants of Ham, as they are given us 
in Genesis, were as free as those of Shem and Japheth. 
Among them were Assyria and Egypt, who, so far from 
being slaves to the Israelites, were their grievous op- 
pressors, and to the latter of whom Israel was in 
bondage for four hundred years. Many of the de- 
scendants of Ham were among the most powerful 
nations of antiquity. It seems to me impossible to 
find any justification of the institution of slavery from 
anything that Noah ever said on the subject. 

2. It has been said that slavery is authorized by the 
law of Moses, and by the teaching of the New Testa: 
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ment. We will first consider the bearing, of the law 
of Moses. 

The argument on this subject is substantially this: 
Moses recognized without rebuke the existence of slav- 
ery. He made various laws concerning it, and even 
allowed the Hebrews to hold slaves. Whatever God 
allows at one time, he allows for all times; therefore 
we at the present day may, without offence to him, hold 
slaves, and plead the Mosaic law for our permission. 
To us it seems that the facts are neither correctly stated, 
nor do they justify the inference that is drawn from 
them. 

The facts in the case are these: 

At the time when the law was given by Moses, slavery 
was universal, and had been so for ages. The people 
for whom he was appointed to legislate, were rude, igno- 
rant and sensual, strongly tending to idolatry, and much 
disposed, when anything unfortunate or displeasing oc- 
curred, to leave him and return again to Egypt. Many 
of the practices which they had brought with them from 
Egypt, though wrong, he did not directly prohibit ; and 
our Saviour declares that he treated them in this man- 
ner on account of the hardness of their hearts. Had 
he at once directly forbidden their cherished practices, 
unless a miracle had interposed, they would have re- 
nounced his authority altogether. While he allowed 
the continuance of these practices, therefore, he placed 
them under such restrictions as should tend ultimately 
to abolish them. Such was the course which he pur- 
sued with regard to individual revenge. He did not 
forbid it, but established in its place the cities of ref- 
uge. He acted in the same manner with respect to 
divorce, to the power of the parent over the child, to 
polygamy, and other things. He did not directly 
abolish the wrong, but placed it under restrictions 
which would in the end lead to its disuse. And 
in general he acted upon the principle that his was a 
preparatory dispensation, on which light should shine 
at successive periods of the future, until the nation 
should be prepared for the perfect illumination that was 
to break forth in the preaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Our Saviour manifestly treats the Mosaic law as stand- 
ing in this relation to himself. 

Now, itis precisely in this manner that Moses deals 
with slavery. While he allows its existence, and says 
tht slaves may be held, he is very explicit as to the 
manner in which a slave is to be treated. He makes a 
distinction between a Hebrew and an alien slave; he 
establishes a septennial and jubilee year of release ; he’ 
unites the slave with the master in all religious service : 
he confers upon him the right of circumcision ; he en- 
forces kind treatment by freeing the slaves in conse- 
yuence of blemishes produced by punishment; he 
forbids the Israelite to return a fugitive slave to his 
master; he enacts that if a man bought a slave girl 
for the wife of his son, Le must deal with her after the 
manner of daughters; and if he took another wife, 
her food, raiment, and duty of marriage he shall not 
diminish ; and if be did not these, then he shall let her 
go free. His laws respecting usury, and various 
others,are of the same tendency. 

1. Now, if the laws of Moses furnish authority for 
slavery, they furnish authority for just such slavery as 
Moses permitted, and no other. His laws respecting 
the treatment of slaves, their rights and privileges, are 
of just as much obligatoriness as the permission to hold 
slaves at all. If Moses authorizes slavery under special 
limitations and no other, then only slavery such as he 
permits can plead his authority. But every one sees 
that to place slavery under such laws would be to 
abolish it in a single generation. 

Let us not be deluded by the use of a word. We 
find slavery permitted in the Pentateuch ; but the kind 
of slavery there permitted is clearly defined, and per- 
mission is given to no other. But men seem t) sup- 
ne that they may establish an institution under such 
aws as they please, and if they only call it slavery, 
they may claim for it the authority of Moses. Thus, if 
Moses allowed a Hebrew to buy a slave girl for his wife, 
or the wife of his son, and was bound to concede to her 
the privileges of a wife, even if he married another; 
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therefore a man may brutally violate or seduce a slave 
girl, and then sell his own offspring and its unfortunate 
mother at the auction-block, and plead i in justification 
the authority. of Moses. 

2. If the laws of Moses are of unchangeable obliga 
tion, then we are not at liberty to select here and there 
a precept which we profess to obey, but we are under 
obligation to obey the whole of them; and we may in- 
dulge in every practice which they tolerate. The laws 
of circumcision, the passover, the going up to Jeru- 
salem to worship, the cities of refuge, capital punish- 
ment for gathering of sticks on the Sabbath, are as 
much in force as ever ; and we may innocently institute 
the laws of divorce, polygamy, as well as slavery, as 
among the first elements of our present civilization. 

3. If the precepts and examples of Moses are of un- 
alterable obligation, then whatever teaches any opposite 
doctrine is of course to be rejected. Now, the New Tes- 
tament is in many respects not only at variance with, but 
-in opposition to, the precepts of the Old. Nay, our Sa- 
viour himself, in various cases, not only annuls the law 
of Moses, but inculcates moral precepts directly opposite 
to it. 

- Thus says our Lord: « It was said by them of old 
time — but J say unto you.” Here there is direct and 
palpable opposition. One or the other must be aban- 
doned. If the laws and precepts of Moses are of 
unchangeable obligation, the precepts of the New Testa. 
ment must be surrendered, and the teachings of the Sa- 
viour of mankind become an absolute nullity. To such 
‘consequences do we necessarily arrive if we take the law 
of Moses as of unalterable obligation. It would seem, 
then, that the institution of slavery can find no support 
from the Hebrew legislator. 

3. And, lastly, it has been said that the institution 
of slavery is sustained by the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament. The argument presented on this subject is on 
this wise : ; 

In the New Testament we find slavery nowhere 
directly prohibited ; the duties of slaves are clearly speci- 
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fied ; and we also find that the Apostle Paul returned 
a slave to his master. Slavery is therefore in harmony 
with the teachings of Christ and his apostles. 

Now, while we admit the above statements to be true, 
yet they are by no means the whole truth. While it is 
true that the New Testament does not prohibit siavery 
(except that it declares that man-stealers can never 
enter the kingdom of heaven), it inculcates doctrines en- 
tirely subversive of it. It teaches us the doctrine of uni- 
versal humanity — that the whole race of men are equal 
in the sight of God, and are brethren of each other ; that 
Christ died for the whole race without exception ; tnat 
we are under obligation to love our neighbor as our- 
selves ; nay, more, that we are to imitate the love of 
Christ to us, and love the evil and unthankful: «* As I 
have loved you, that ye love one another.” And in his 
account of the decisions of the last day, he has made 
the evidence of our love to him to depend upon our 
love to the most helpless of our brethren : «* Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren _ 
ye have done unto me.” But still more, onr Saviour 
has inculcated such duties as are inconsistent with the 
existence of slavery. He has taught us that every one 
of our race is a distinct individual, responsible first of _ 
all to God. Every one of us must give an account of 
himself unto God. No man may require service or 
impose restrictions on another, and no man may render 
service to another which is at variance with the sover- 
eign will of God. The domestic relations are under 
his own special charge. He has said of the marriage 
relation, ‘* What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder ;” and he who forcibly tears asunder those 
who are thus united for life, does it in defiance of the 
command of the eternal God. He has established the 
obligations of parents to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. And, finally, 
God requires every moral creature to consecrate to his 
service all his powers, whether of body or mind, and 
for so living he will be held responsible. But how can 
a man live thus who has no right to himself; but who, 
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in the government of his body and mind, is subject to 
the will of another, having no right over himself, or any- 
thing else which the other is bound to respect? 

The whole of the facts, then, would seem to teach us 
that while the New Testament did not directly prohibit 
slavery, it inculcated moral principles which, just in so 
far as they are believed and obeyed, must lead to its 
entire overthrow. That such is the intention of our 
blessed Redeemer cannot, we think, admit of a doubt. 
We know what slavery was at the time of our Lord; 
and to suppose the holy Son of God to look with favor 
on such an institution, seems almost like blasphemy. 

The question then arises, Why did the Saviour adopt 
this method of abolishing slavery? Why did he not at 
once prohibit it, and declare that every slave through- 
out the world was at once free? 

The answer is apparent. A social wrong, such as 
slavery, could be peacefully eradicated only by chang- 
ing the mind of both master and slave, by teaching the 
one party the love of justice and the fear of God, and 
by elevating the other to the proper level of individual 
responsibility. Is not the method which our Saviour 
selected the only one by which the overthrow of slav- 
ery could be peacefully and permanently effected? The 
prohibition of slavery among the pagan population of 
the time could have led to nothing but servile war ; and 
nothing essential would be gained, for the minds of men 
would remain as before ; but by the inculcation of true 
moral principles, slavery would fall of itself, with harm 
to no one, while both parties would be rendered essen- 
tially better. Can anything more clearly illustrate the 
boundless love and the omniscient wisdom of the Sa 
viour than his choice of this method for the accomplish- 
ment of his benevolent purpose ? 

We must bear in mind that the gospel was designed 
not for one race, or for one time, but for all races and 
for all times. It looked not at the abolition of this 
form of evil for that age alone, but for its universal 
abolition. Hence the important object of its author 
was to gain it a lodgment in every part of the knowu 
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world, so that, by its universal diffusion, itmight greatly — 
and peacefully modify and subdue the evil passions of 
men, and thus without violence work a revolution in 
the whole mass of mankind. In this manner alone 
could its object, a universal moral revolution, have 
been accomplished, For ifit had forbidden the evil, in- 
stead of subverting the principle, — if it had proclaimed 
the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught slaves to resist 
the oppression of their masters, — it would instantly have 
arrayed the two parties in deadly hostility. Throughout 
the civilized world its announcement would have been 
the signal of servile war, and the very name of the 
Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the 
agitation of universal bloodshed. ‘The fact, under 
these circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid 
slavery, affords no reason to suppose that it does not 
mean to prohibit it; least of all does it afford grounc, 
for the belief that Jesus Christ intended to authorize it. 
Upon these principles the apostle acted in the case of 
Onesimus. By the civil law, Philemon had power over 
his service, and with this power St. Paul would not in- 
terfere. He wished Philemon to have an opportunity to 
act in the case according to the principles of the gospel. 
He therefore sends him back, not as a slave, but as 
a brother beloved; and-enjoins him to treat Onesimus 
as he would treat the apostle himself. <‘*‘'Thou there- 
fore receive him that is mine own bowels.” ‘Receive 
him as myself.” What kind of servitude was imposed 
on Onesimus after this, we can easily judge. Itis in 
this manner that slavery was intended to cease every- 
where, by the obedience to the principles of the gospel. 
If it be said that we may infer the innocence of the 
institution from the fact that the New Testament pre- 
scribes distinctly the conduct proper for slaves, we 
answer, The inference is by no means justified by the 
premises. We are commanded to return good for evil, 
to pray for them that despitefully use us, and when we 
are smitten on one cheek to turn also the other. We 
are told that to act thus is well-pleasing to God. When 
God prescribes the course of conduct that will be well- 
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pleasing to him, he by no means acknowledges the right 
of abuse in the injurious person, but expressly de- 
clares, ‘¢ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” Thus servants are commanded to be obedient 
to their own masters in singleness of heart as unto 
Christ, with good-will doing service as to the Lord and 
not unto man, that they may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things. The manner in which the 
duty of servants is inculcated affords no ground for the 
assertion that the gospel authorizes slavery, any more 
than the command to honor the king, when that king 
was Nero, authorized the tyranny of the emperor; or 
than the command to turn the other cheek, when one is 
smitten, justifies the infliction of violence by an inju- 
rious man. ; 

In a word, if the principles of conduct which the 

gospel inculcates are directly at variance with the exist 
ence of slavery; if the relations which it establishes, 
and the obligations which it enforces, are inconsistent 
with its existence ; if the manner in which it treats it ir 
the only manner which could lead to its universal exter. 
mination; and if it inculcates the duty of slaves on 
principles which have no connection with the question 
of the right of masters over them, — I think it must be 
conceded that the precepts of the gospel in no manner 
countenance, but are entirely opposed to, the institution 
of domestic slavery. 
- It may be proper, in closing this discussion, to con- 
sider the question, What is the duty of masters and 
slaves under a condition of society in which slavery now 
exists ? 

1. As to masters. 

If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to 
show ; if it can be sustained by no principle, either of 
natural law or of revealed religion; if it be at variance 
with our duty both to God and man, — it must be aban- 
doned. Ifit be asked, When? Lask, again, When shall 
aman cease to do wrong? Is not the answer, Always — 
immediately? Ifa man is injuring us, do we ever doubt 
in respect to the time when he ought to cease? 
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But it may be said that immediate abolition would 
be the greatest injury to the slaves themselves; they 
are incapable of self-support and of self-government. 

Let us inquire into the facts. They, even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, have supported theni- 
selves and their masters. They are able-bodied, and 
willing to work for wages. If they are fairly paid for 
their labor, they are as able and willing to support them- 
selves as the emigrants who are daily landing by thou- 
sands upon our shores. Labor is everywhere needed : 
they are willing and desirous to render it for a fair 
compensation, and this compensation will enable them 
to take care of themselves. Place them under the 
governmentand protection of good and wholesome laws, 
and they are disposed to be peaceable and law-abiding 
citizens. This has been abundantly proved by all the 
fair experiments that have been made for the last three 
or four years. It has also been proved that it is more 
profitable to employ men as freemen, and at fair wages, 
than to employ them under the lash as slaves. 

But, it may be said, the laws of the state in which we 
live will not permit us to liberate our slaves, and if we 
liberated them they would be returned again to bond- 
age. This may beso; but Lask, Who made these laws? 
Did not the slave-holders themselves? and cannot they 
unmake them? We cannot surely be innocent if we 
ourselves have placed it out of our power to do right. 

But, it may be said, we are in favor of liberty ; but we 
are the minority, and cannot control legislation on this 
subject. I ask, again, Have we yet done all in our 
power? Have we obeyed God in rendering to our 
slaves that which is just and equal? Have we treated 
them as human beings, soon, with ourselves, to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ? Have we taught 
them to read the Word of God, and given them every 
opportunity for obedience to its precepts? And yet 
more, have we publicly borne testimony against this 
wrong, and done all in our power to change the legisla- 
tion under the protection of which the wrong has heen 
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perpetrated? Until we have done all this, we cannot, 
surely, be innocent of the guilt of slavery. 

The duty of. slaves is also explicitly made known in 
the Bible. The Scripture rule is this: it matters not 
how a man treats me, I am bound to treat him justly, 
kindly, and faithfully. They are thus bound to obedi- 
ence, fidelity, and submission, not for the reason that 
the power of the master is founded in right, but on the 
ground of duty to God. This obligation extends to 
everything but matters of conscience. When amaster 
commands a slave, or any one else, to do wrong, he 
must refuse obedience, and suffer the consequences, 
looking to God alone, to whom vengeance belongeth. 
Acting upon these principles, the slave may attain to 
the highest grade of virtue, and exhibit a sublimity 
and purity of moral character which, in the condition 
of the master, is to him wholly unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only for- 
bids slavery, but that it provides the only method in 
which, after it has been once established, it may be 
abolished with entire safety and benefit to both parties. 
By instilling the right moral dispositions into the bo- 
som of the master, and of the slave, it teaches the 
one the duty of reciprocity and universal love, and the 
other the duty of faithfulness, patience, and submission ; 
and thus, without disorder and revenge, but by the real 
moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other intended by the Creator. 

If any one will reflect on these facts, and remember 
the moral laws of.the Creator, and the terrible sanc- 
tions by which these laws are vindicated, and also the 
benevolent provision which he has made for removing 
this evil after it has been once established, he must, I 
think , be convinced of the imperative obligation resting 
upon him to remove it without delay. The Judge of | 
the whole earth will do justice. He hears the cry of 
the oppressed, and he will in the end terribly deliver 
them. The throne of iniquity can have no fellowship 
with him, though it frame mischief by a law. And, 
on the other hand, let those who suffer wrongfully bear 
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their sufferings with patience, committing their soulsto — 
him as a faithful Creator. 


SECTION Ill. 
THE VIOLATION OF PERSONAL LIBERTY BY SOCIETY. 


Society may violate the personal rights of the indi- 
vidual by depriving him unjustly of his /éberty or prop- 
erty, or any of his means of physical happiness. This is 
done whenever any individual is imprisoned or pun- 
ished, except for crime. 

Let us commence this section with the self-evident 
proposition, EVERY MAN HAS A RIGHT TOHIMSELF ; thatis, 
to the uncontrolled use of all his powers, both natura] 
and spiritual. If it be asked where is the limit to this 
right, I answer, in its universality. Every man has 
precisely the same right, therefore every one must use 
his own right in such a manner as will not interfere 
with the same right bestowed equally upon his neighbor. 
The gift being equal and universal, can only be enjoyed 
by the just limitation of our desires. The same law 
which forbids me to encroach on the rights of another, 
protects me from the encroachments of the whole soci- 
ety. Thus the precept, Thou shalt not covet, lies at the 
foundation of all human liberty. 

But the passions and appetites of man are not always 
under the control of conscience, and frequently, to the 
extent of his power, he will strive to possess himself of 
the means of happiness of another. From this disposi- 
tion arise wars, rapine, dishonesty, knavery, licentious- 
ness, and every form of evil. 
~ In order to limit and correct this fruitful source of 
evil in man, we find him endowed with a natural love for 
society. Assoon as human beings unite in a community, 
even in its rudest form, the individual commits to soci- 
ety the protection of his rights, and the redress of his 
wrongs ; and society as instinctively asswmes the office 
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thus committed to it. In this manner wrong may be 
redressed, not by the passionate sufferer himself, but by 
the calm and unprejudiced decision of his fellow-men. 
And now the individual no more relies on his single 
trm for the redress of grievances, but he can command 
for this purpose the whole power of the community. 
The more perfectly this authority is committed to soci- 
ety, and the more perfectly the society justly and fear- 
lessly urges it for the establishment of right, the farther 
ig a community advanced in true civilization. 

We see, then, the true function of society ; itis to 
secure to every individual the rights bestowed upon 
him by the Creator, and, in so far as may be, to reduce 
to practice the axiom, Every man has a right to himself. 

Societies, under whatever form of government they 
may be constituted, have always tended to transcend this 
their legitimate power. Because the individual is unable 
to resist society, society has been prone to suppose that 
its right was commensurate with its power, and that it 
might control the individual at its own will. Hence 
the almost innumerable forms of tyranny and oppres- 
sion which it would seem that flesh is heir to. Govern- 
ments have supposed themselves authorized to violate, 
at their convenience, or even from caprice, the dearest 
rights of the individual. Christianity seems first to have 
revealed the truth of the universal brotherhood of man, 
and ever since, with greater or less earnestness, nations 
have been striving for such a government as shall prop- 
erly estimate the rights of the individual, and elevate 
the masses to that level designed for them by a merciful 
and just Creator. 

Society may violate the personal rights of an indi- 
vidual, — 

1. By depriving him of his physical liberty, etc. 

2. Whenever, although he may be accused of crime, 
be is imprisoned or punished without a fair and impar- 
tial trial ; for, as every manis presumed to be innocent 
until he shali have been proved to be guilty, to imprison 
or molest him without such proof is to imprison or mo- 
lest him while he is innocent. ‘This remark, however, 
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does not apply to the detention of prisoners in order. 
to trial. The detention in this case is not for the pur- 
poses of punishment, but simply to prevent escape, and 
as a necessary means for the execution of justice and 
the redress of injury. It is also no injustice ; for it is 
a power over their persons which the individuals have, 
for mutual good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasmuch as every individual has the right to go 
where he pleases, under the limitations above specified, 
this right is violated, not merely by confining him toa 
particular place, but also by forbidding his going to any 
particular place within the limits of the society to which 
he belongs, or by forbidding him to leave it when and 
how he pleases. As his connection with the society to 
which he belongs is a voluntary act, his simple will is 
an ultimate reason why he should leave it; and the 
free exercise of this will cannot, without injustice, be 
restrained. 

4. Society may violate the right of property of an 
mdividual by forbidding him to choosehis own form of 
dabor, or imposing restrictions on that which he prefers. 
As every man has a right to himself, he has a right to 
the use of all his powers, and the right to use them as 
he will, if he work no injury to his neighbor. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, is in these memorable words : «‘ Let no freeman 
be imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or in any man- 
ner injured or proceeded against by us, otherwise than 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land.” And the full enjoyment of this right is guaran- 
teed to every individual in this country and in Great 
Britain by the celebrated act of Habeas Corpus; by 
which, upon a proper presentation of the case before a 
judge, the judge is under obligation, if there be cause, 
to command the person who has the custody of another, 
to bring him immediately before him ; and is also obliged 
to set the prisoner at large, unless it appear to him that 
he is deprived of his liberty for a satisfactory reason. 

2. Society may violate the rights of the individnal 
by restraining his intellectual liberty. 
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I have before stated that a man has the right to the 
use of his intellect in such manner as he pleases, pro- 
vided he interfere not with the rights of others. This 
includes, first, the right to pursue what studies he 
pleases ; and, secondly, to publish them when and where 
he pleases, subject to the above limitation. 

1. This right is violated, first, when society, or gov- 
ernment, which is its agent, prohibits any course of 
study or investigation to which the inclination of the 
individual may determine him. 

2. When government prohibits him from publishing 
these results, and from attemptiug, by the use of argu- 
ment, to make as many converts to his opinions as he 
ean, in both cases within the limits specified. If it be 
said that men may thus be led into error, the answer is, 
For this error the individuals themselves, and not their 
aeighbor, are responsible ; and therefore the latter has 
ao authority to interfere. But aman may use his in- 
tellect in such manner as to be positively injurious to 
the community ; in how far is it right for society to in- 
terfere and treat the injurious use of his intellect as a 
crime? ‘The solution of this question is by no means 
easy. Letus, however, endeavor to throw upon it such 
light as we are able. 

1. Suppose a man to publish what is simply false, as it 
was supposed that Galileo did when he asserted the 
movement of the earth. Here every man has the 
means of refutation in his own hands. He may refute 
the reasoning for himself, and then the falsehood can 
do him no harm, and the refutation may be a benefit to 
others. Society is not, in such a case, called upon to 
interfere. 

2. Suppose a man to publish not only what is false, 
but what is wrong, — teaching,for instance, that moral 
distinctions are without foundation, that the right of 
property is a fiction, and that self-control is a useless 
hardship. All this is not only false, but wicked, and 
can tend oaly to evil. So long, however, as only the 
attempt is made to change the opinions of men, society 
has no right to interfere. The reasoning can be shown 
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to be false, and the harm can be thusarrested. Or, if - 
the opinions of the society be changed by argument, 
laws will be altered, and a peaceful revolution will be 
effected. 

3. But suppose, besides attempting to change the 
opinions of the community, he endeavors to excite men 
to act upon his principles; to set aside practically the 
ideas of right and wrong; and, denying the right of 
property, urges men to commence, in a particular place, 
the pillage of their neighbors. The men who had 
been thus excited to lawlessness would, of course, be 
condignly punished; and it seems evidently just that 
he who excited them to crime should share in their 
punishment, as but for him the crimes would never 
have been committed. 

4. It is well known that crime of every kind arises 
from the undue excitement of the passions and appetites 
of man. He who uses his intellect for the purpose of 
thus leading men into crime, as by the publication or 
writings manifestly intended to awaken lust, of obscene 
pictures, orofnarratives of successful wickedness, is cer- 
tainly guilty of a crime against society, and the crime 
is deserving of punisnment. 

5. Society is bound to protect the rights which have 
been committed to it, and of which it has assumed the 
protection. Among these is certainly reputation. The 
reputation which a man has established that he is capa- 
ble and desirous of doing well, is frequently of more 
value than money. That may be destroyed by false and 
malicious slander. It certainly becomes the commu- 
nity to come to his aid, and render such award as may 
establish him in his true standing, and render it for 
the interest of the slanderer to leave the honor of his 
neighbor untarnished. . 

But it may be objected, that a society constituted on 
these prinziples might check the progress of free in- 
quiry, and, under the pretext of injurious tendency, 
limit the liberty of fair discussion. 

To this it may be answered — 

It is no objection to a rule, that it is capable of 
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abuse ; for this objection will apply to all Jaws and to 
all arrangements that man has ever devised. In the 
present imperfect condition of human nature, it is fre- 
quently sufficient that a rule prevents greater evil than 
it inficts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion in- 
jurious when it is not so, and may thus limit, unne- 
cessarily, the freedom of inquiry. But let us see in 
what manner this abuse is guarded against. 

The security, in this case, is the trial by jury. When 
twelve men, taken by lot from the whole community, 
sit in judgment, and especially when the accused has 
the right of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, 
he is sure of having at least an impartial tribunal. 
These judges are themselves under the same law which - 
they administer to others. As it is not to be supposed 
that they would wish to abridge their own personal 
liberty, it is not to be supposed that they would be 
willing to abridge it for the sake of interfering with 
that of their neighbor. The question is, therefore, 
placed in the hands of as impartial judges as the na- 
ture of the case allows. Tosuch a tribunal no reason- 
able man can on principle object. To their decision 
every candid man would, when his duty to God did 
not forbid, readily submit. 

Now, as it must be granted that no man has a right 
to use his intellect to the injury of a community, the 
only question in any particular case is, whether the 
use complained of is actually injurious, and injurious 
in such a sense as to require the interference of society. 
It surely does not need argument to show that the 
unanimous decision of twelve men is more likely to 
be correct than the decision of one man ; and specially 
that the decision of twelve men, who have no perzona) 
interest in the affair, is more likely to be correct nan 
that of one man, who is liable to all the influences of 
personal vanity, love of distinction, and pecuniary 
emolument. ‘There surely can be no question whether, 
in a matter on which the dearest interests of others 
are concerned, a man is to be a judge in his own case, 
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or whether as impartial a tribunal as the ingenuity of . 
man has ever devised shall judge for him. If it be 
said that twelve impartial men are liable to error, and 
by consequence to do injustice, it may be answered, 
How much more liable is one and he a partial man, to 
err and to do injustice! If, then, a system of trial of 
this sort not only must prevent more injury than it 
inflicts, but is free from all liability to injury, except 
such as results from the acknowledged imperfections of 
our nature, the fault, if it exist, is not in the rule, but 
in the nature of man, and must be endured until the 
nature of man be altered. 

And I cannot close this discussion without remarking 
that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to 
rest upon judges, legislators, jurors, and prosecuting offi- 
cers, in regard to this subject. We hear at the present 
day very much about the liberty of the press, the 
freedom of inquiry, and the freedom of the humar. 
intellect. All these are precious blessings — by far too 
precious to be lost. But it isto be remembered that 
no liberty can exist without restraint ; and the remark 
is as true of intellectual as of physical-liberty. As 
there could be no physical liberty if every one, both 
bad and good, did what he would, so there would soon 
be no liberty, either physical or intellectual, if every 
man were allowed to publish what he would. 

The danger to liberty is preéminently greater, at the 
present day, from the licentiousness than from the re- 
striction of the press. It therefore becomes all civil 
and judicial officers to act as the guardians of society, 
and, unawed by popular clamor, and unseduced by 
popular favor, resolutely to defend the people against 
their worst enemies. Whatever may be the form of a 
government, it cannot long continue free after it 
has refused to acknowledge the distinction between the 
liberty and the licentiousness of the press. And muck 
48 we may execrate a profligate writer, let us remembez 
that the civil officer who, from pusillanimity, refuses te 
exercise the power placed in his hands to restrain abuse 
deserves at least an equal shave of our execration. 
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SECTION IV. 
THE VIOLATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY BY SOCIETY. 


The Hele of religious liberty may be violated by 
society. 

We have before said that every individual has the 
right to pursue his own happiness by worshipping his 
Creator in any way that he pleases, provided he do not 
interfere with the rights of his neighbor. 

This includes the following things : He is at liberty 
to worship God in any form that he deems most accept- 
able to him ; to worship individually or socially ; and 
to promote that form of worship which he considers 
acceptable to God, by the promulgation of such senti- 
ments as he believes to be true, provided he leave the 
rights of his neighbors unmolested ; and this liberty is 
not to be restricted unless such molestation be made 
manifest to a jury of his peers. 

As a man is at liberty to worship God individually 
or in societies collected for that purpose, if his object 
can be secured, in his own opinion, by the enjoyment of 
any of the facilities for association granted to other 
men for innocent purposes, he is entitled to them, just 
as other men are. The general principle applicable to 
the case I suppose to be this: A man, in consequence 
of being religious, that is, of wor shipping God, acquires 
no human right whatever ; for it is, so far as his fellow- 
men’s right are concerned, the same thing whether he 
worship God or not. And on the other hand, in con- 
sequence of being religious, he loses no right, and for 
the same reason. And, therefore, as men are entitled 
to all innocent facilities which they need for prusecut- 
ing an innocent object, a religious man has the same 
right to these facilities for pr omoting his object ; and it 
is the business of no one to inquire whether this be 
religious, scientific, mechanical, or any other, so ‘ong 
as it is merely innocent. 

Now, this right is violated by society — 
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1. By forbidding the exercise of all religion, as in » 
the case of the French Revolution. 

2. By forbidding or enforcing the exercise of any 
form ofreligion. Inso faras an actis religious, society 
has no right of control over it. Ifit interfere with the 
rights of others, this puts it within the control of society, 
and this alone, and solely for thig reason. The power 
of society is therefore, in this czse, exercised simply 
on the ground of injury perpetrated and proved, and 
not on account of the truth or falseness, the goodness 
or badness, of the religion in the sight of the Creator. 

3. By inflicting disabilities upon men, or depriving 
them of any of their rights as men, because they are 
or are not religious. ‘This violation occurs in all cases 
in which society interferes to deny to religious men the 
same privileges for promoting their happiness by way 
of religion as they enjoy for promoting their happiness 
in any other innocent way. Such is the case when 
religious societies are denied the right of incorporation 
with all its attendant privileges, for the purposes of 
religious worship, and the promotion of their religious 
opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoyment 
of such privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. 
Depriving clergymen of the elective franchise is a vio- 
lation ofa similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar form of 
religion under any disabilities; as, for instance, ren- 
dering them ineligible to office, or in any manner mak- 
ing a distinction between them and any other professors 
of religion, or any othermen. As society has no right 
to inflict disabilities upon men on the ground of their 
worshipping God in general, by consequence, it has na 
right to inflict disabilities on the ground of worshipping 
God in any manner in particular. If the whole subjeut 
is without the control of society, a part of it is alse 
without its control. Different modes of worship may 
be more or less acceptable to God ; but this gives to ne 
man a right to interfere with those means of happiness 
which God has co1.ferred upon any other man. 
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The question may arise here whether society has a 
right to provide by law for the support of religious 
instruction. I answer, If the existence of religious 
instruction be necessary to the existence of society, and 
if there be nc other mode of providing for its support 
but by legislative enactment, then, I do not see any 
more violation of principle in such enactment than in 
that for the support of common schools ; provided that 
no one were obliged to attend unless he chose, and that 
every one were allowed to pay for that form of worship 
which he preferred. There are other objections, how- 
aver, to such a course, aside from that arising from 
the supposed violation of civil liberty. 

1. It cannot be shown that religious teachers cannot 
be supported without legislative aid. The facts teach 
a different result. 

2. The religion of Christ has always exerted its 
greatest power when, entirely unsupported, it has been 
left to exert its own peculiar effect upon the consciences 
of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance with 
the genius of the gospel. The gospel supposes every 
man to be purely voluntary in his service of God, in 
his choice of the mode of worship, of his religious 
teachers, and of the compensation which he will make 
to them for their services. Now, all this is reversed in 
the supposition of a ministry supported by civil power. 
We therefore conclude that, although such support- 
might be provided without interference with civil lib- 
erty, it could not be done without violation of the spirit 
of the gospel. That is, though the state might be de- 
sirous of affording aid to the church, the church is 
bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to pro. 
test against in any manner receiving it. 

4, And I think that the facts will show that this view 
of the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, 
are better remunerated by voluntary support than by 
legal enactment. When the people themselves arrange 
the matter of compensation with their clergymen, there 
are no rich and overgrown benefices, but there are also 
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but few miserably poor curacies. The minister, if he 
deserve it, generally lives as well as his people. If it 
be said that high talent should be rewarded by elevated 
rank in this profession, as in any other, I answer, that 
such seems to me not to be the genius of the gospel. 
The gospel presents no inducements of worldly rank or 
of official dignity,-and it scorns to hold out such mo- 
tives to the religious teacher. J answer, again, official 
rank and luxurious splendor, instead of adding to, take 
from, the real influence of a teacher of religion. They 
tend to destroy that moral hardihood which is necessary 
to the success of him whose object it is to render men 
better, and, while they surround him. with all the 
insignia of power, enervate that very spirit on which 
moral power essentially depends. And, besides, a re- 
ligion supported by the government must soon become 
the tool of the government; or, at least, must be in- 
volved and implicated in every change which the gov- 
ernment may undergo. How utterly at variance thir 
must be with the principles of Him who declared, ‘* My 
kingdom is not of this world,” surely need not be 
illustrated. 


CHAPTER II. 
JUSTICE IN RESPECT TO PROPERTY. 
SECTION I. 

THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 


I. In considering the right of property, we have occas 
sion to refer again to the axiom, of which we have before 
spoken, namely, Hvery man has a right to himself. 

The right to one’s self includes the right to use ou 
faculties, whether of body or mind, as we will, for the 
promotion of our own happiness. Inasmuch, however, 
as this right is universal, it is evident that it can only 
be universally enjoyed when every man so uses his fac- 
ulties as not to interfere with the similar and equal 
right of his neighbor. The right of property, there- 
fore, thus understood, is the right to use our faculties as 
we choose, provided we so use them as not to interfere 
with the similar rights of another. 

If we are possessed of this right over our own facul- 
ties both of body and mind, we have also aright to the 
result which may be produced by the innocent use of 
them. Thus, if upon unappropriated land, by my 
labor and skill, I raise a crop of wheat, that wheat is 
mine, and I may use it as I will, provided I use it inno- 
cently. My skill and labor become indissolubly united 
with this product, and no one can present the shadow 
of a claim to it, or in the least invalidate my right. 
My right is exclusive, and bars out every other claim- 
ant, whether it be an individual or society. 

I say it bars out socicty. To this, however, there 
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may seem to be a single exception. It is the office of © 
society to confirm me in this right. But society can- 

not do this without the expense of providing means and 

agents. It may, therefore, justly claim of me an equi- 

table portion of the public expense, and enforce this 

claim by the means placed in its power. 

This right is so obv:ous that it scarcely seems neces- 
sary to illustrate it, A few considerations, however, 
may tend to show its universality and importance. 

1. All men, as soon as they begin to think, even in 
early youth and infancy, perceive this relation of prop- 
erty. They cannot define it, but they know what it is. 
They immediately appropriate certain things to them- 
selves; they feel injured if their control over them is 
interfered with, and are conscious of guilt if they vio- 
late the similar right of others. 

2. Society everywhere, among its first acts, protects 
the right of property of the individual. It always treats 
the offender as guilty of wrong, and punishes him 
accordingly. The Hebrew law enjoined twofold restitu- 
tion in cases of theft, and modern law inflicts fines or 
imprisonment for the same offence. 

3. The existence and progress of society, nay, the 
very existence of our race, depends, essentially, upon 
the acknowledgment of this right. 

Were not every individual entitled to the results of 
his labor, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits 
of these results — 

1. No one would labor any more than was sufficient 
for his own individual subsistence, because he would 
have no more right than any other person to the value 
which he had created. 

2. Hence there would be no accumulation ; of course, 
no capital, no tools, no provision for the future, no - 
houses, and no agriculture. Each man, alone, would 
be obliged to contend at the same time with the ele- 
ments, with wild beasts, and also with his rapacious fel- 
low-men. The human race, under such circumstances, 
could not long exist. 

3. Under such circumstances the race of man must 
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speedily perish, or its existence be prolonged, even in 
favorable climates, under every accumulation of wretch- 
edness. Progress would be out of the question, and 
the only change which could take place would be that 
arising from the pressure of heavier and heavier pen 
ury, as the spontaneous productions of the earth became 
rarer from improvidert consumption, without any cor- 
respondent labor for reproduction. 

4. It needs only to be remarked, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of property is held inviolate, 
just in that proportion civilization advances, and the 
comforts and conveniences of life multiply. Hence it 
is that in free and well-ordered governments, and spe- 
cially during peace, property accumulates, all the orders 
of society enjoy the blessings of competence, the arts 
flourish, science advances, and men begin to form some 
conception of the happiness of which the present sys- 
tem iscapable. And, onthe contrary, under despotism, 
when law spreads its protection over neither house, 
land, estate, nor life, and specially during civil wars, 
industry ceases, capital stagnates, the arts decline, the 
people starve, population diminishes, and men rapidly 
tend to a state of barbarism. 

The holy Scriptures treat of the right of property 
as a thing acknowledged, and direct their precepts 
against every act by which it is violated, and also 
against the tempers of mind from which such violation 
proceeds. The doctrine of revelation is so clearly set 
forth on this subject that I need not delay for the sake 
of dwelling upon it. It will be sufficient to refer to the 
prohibitions in the decalogue against stealing and cov- 
eting, and to the various precepts in the New Testament 
respecting our duty in regard to our neighbor's pos- 
sessions. 

I proceed, in the next place, to consider — 

II. The modes in which the right of property may 
be acquired. These may be divided into two classes : 
first, direct; second, indirect. 

First. Direct. 

1. By the immediate gift of God. 


ror 
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When God has given me a desire for any object, ané 
has spread this object before me, and there is no rational 
creature to contest my claim, I may take that object, 
and use it as I will, subject only to the limitation of 
those obligations to him and to my fellow-creatures 
which have been before specified. On this principle is 
founded my right to enter upon wild and unappropri- 
ated lands, to hunt wild game, to pluck wild fruit, to 
take fish, or any thing of this sort. This right is sufi- 
cient to exclude the right of any subsequent claimant ; 
for, if it has been given to me, that act of gift is valid 
until it can be shown by another that it has been an- 
nulled. <A grant of this sort, however, applies only to 
an individual so long as he continues the locum tenens, 
and no longer. He has no right to enter upon unap- 
propriated land, and leave it, and then claim it after- 
ward by virtue of his first possession. Were it other 
wise, any individual might acquire a title to a whole 
continent, and exclude from it all the rest of his species. 

2. By the labor of our hands. 

We have had occasion before to refer to the fact that 
every man has a right to himself; that is, he has a right 
to all the powers and faculties of his body and mind. 
He may use them as he will, only not to the injury of 
the rights of others, The product arising from the 
innocent use of his powers is hisown. When he unites 
the exercise of his faculties with any matter not before 
in the possession of another, that matter becomes hie 
own, and he may use it as he will. Thus, if I raise s 
crop of wheat upon land not previously appropriated 
that wheat is mine. No reason can possibly he con 
ceived why any other being should raise a claim to it 
which could extinguish or even interfere with mine, 

This, however, is not meant to assert that a man ha: 
o right to anything more than to the results of his labor. 
No has no right, of course, to the results of the labo, 
uf another. If, by my labor, I builda mill, and employ 
a man to take the charge of it, it does not follow that 
he has a right to all the profits of the mill. If I, by 
my labor and frugality, earn money to purchase a farm, 
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and hire a laborer to work upon it, it does not follow 
that he has a right to all the produce of the farm. ‘I'he 
profit is, in this case, to be divided between us. He 
has a right to the share which fairly belongs to his Zu- 
bor, and I have a right to the share that belongs to me, 
as the proprietor and possessor of that which is the 
sult of my antecedent labor. It would be as unjust for 
him to have the whole profit as for me to have the whole 
of it. It is fairly a case of partnership, in which each 
party receives his share of the result, upon conditions 
previously and voluntarily agreed upon. This is the 
general principle of wages. 

Secondly. The right of property may be acquired 
indirectly. 

1. By exchange. 

Inasmuch as I have an exclusive right to appropriate 
innocently the possessions which I have acquired by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other man 
has the same right, we may, if we choose, voluntarily 
exchange our right to particular things with each other 
If I cultivate wheat, and my neighbor cultivates corn, 
and we, both of us, have more of our respective pro- 
duction than we wish to use for ourselves, we may, on 
such terms as we can agree upon, exchange the one for 
the other. Property held in this manner is held right- 
fully. This exchange is of two kinds: first, barter, 
where the exchange on both sides consists of com- 
modities ; and second, bargain and sale, where one of 
the parties gives and the other receives money for his 
property. 

2. By gift. 

As I may thus rightfully part with, and another party 
rightfully receive my property, for an equivalent ren- 
dered, so I may, if I choose, part with it without an 
equivalent ; that is, merely to gratify my feclings of 
benevolence, or affection, or gratitude. HereI volun- 
tarily confer upon another the right of ownership, and 
he may rightfully receive and occupy it. 

3. By will.  . 

As I have the right to dispose of my property as 1 
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please during my lifetime, and may exchange it ot 
give it as I will at any time previous to my decease, so 
I may give it to another on the condition that he shall 
not enter into possession until after my death. Prop- 
arty acquired in this manner is held rightfully. 

4, By inheritance. 

Tnasmuch as persons frequently die without making 
a will, society, upon gencral principies, presumes upon 
the manner in which the deceased would have dis- 
tributed his property had he made a will. Thus, it is 

supposed that he would distribute his wealth among his 
' widow and children ; or, in failure of these, among his 
relations by blood ; and in proportions corresponding to 
their degree of consanguinity. Property may be right 
fully acquired in this manner. 

5. By possession. 

In many cases, although a man have no moral right 
io property, yet he may have a right to exclude others 
from it; and cthers are under obligation to leave him 
unmolested in the use of it. Thus, a man may by in- 
heritance come into possession of an estate of which the 
rightful owners have all died. Now, although the pres- 
ent holder has no just title to the property, yet, if it 
were to be taken from him and held by another, the 
second would have no better title than the first ; and a 
third person would have the same right to dispossess 
the second, and in turn be himself dispossessed, and so 
on forever ; that is, there would be endless controversy, 
without any nearer approximation to justice ; and hence 
it is better that the case be left as it was in the first 
instance ; that is, in general, possession gives a right, 
so far as man is concerned, to unmolested enjoyment, 
unless some one else can establish a better title. 

6. And hence, in general, I believe it will hold that 
while merely the laws of society do not give aman auy 
moral right to property, yet, when these laws have once 
assigued it to him, this simple fact imposes a moral ob- 
ligation upon all other men to leave him in the undis- 
turbed possession of it. I have no more right to set 
fire to the house of a man who has defrauded an orphan | 
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to obtain it, than I have to set fire to the house of any 
other man. 

To sum up what has been said: Property may be 
originally acquired either by the gift of God, or by our 
own labor: it may be subsequently acquired cither by 
exchange, or by gift during life, or by will; but in 
these cases of transfer of ownership, the free consent of 
the original owner is necessary to render the transfer 
morally right ; and, lastly, where the individual has not 
acquired property justly, the mere possession, though 
it alters not his moral right to possession, yet it is a 
sufficient bar to molestation, unless some other claimant 
can prefer a better title. These, I think, comprehenc. 
the most important modes by which the right of prop 
erty can be acquired. 

That principles somewhat analogous to these are in 
accordance with the laws of God, is, I think, evident 
from observation of the history of man. The more 
rigidly these principles have been carried into active 
operation, the greater amount of happiness has been 
secured to the individual, the more rapidly have nations 
advanced in civilization, and the more successfully hav 
they carried into effect every means of mental and 
moral cultivation. The first steps that were taken in 
the recovery of Europe from the misery of the dark 
ages, consisted in defining and establishing the right 
of property upon the basis of equitable and universal 
law. Until something of this sort is done, no nation 
can emerge from a state of barbarism.' 

And hence we see the importance of an able, learned, 
up-ight, and independent judiciary, and.the necessity 
to national prosperity of carrying the decisions of law 
into universal and impartial effect. It not unfrequently 
happens that, for the purposes of party, the minds of 
the people are inflamed: against the tribunals whose 
duty it is to administer justice ; or else, on the other 
hand, for the same purpose, a flagrant violation of jus- 
tice by a popular favorite is looked upon as harmless. 
Let it be remembered that society must be dissolved 
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uniess the supremacy of the law be maintained. «Ths 
voice of the law ” will cease to be ‘‘ the harmony of the 
world,” unless : ‘¢all things,” both high and low, ‘do 
her reverence.” How often has even-handed justice 
commended = chalice to the lips of the demagogue, 
and he has been the first to drink of that cup which he 
supposed himself to be mingling for others ! 
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MODES IN WHICH THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY MAY BE VIOLATED 
BY THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Part I. When the transfer of property is permanent. 

I have already remarked that the right of property, 
so far as it extends, is exclusive both of the individual 
and of society. This is true in respect to both parties. 
Thus, whatever I own, I own exclusively both of society 
and of individuals ; and whatever either individuals or 
society own, they own exclusively of me. Hence the 
right of property is equally violated by taking viciously 
either public or private property; and it is equally 
violated by taking viciously, whether the aggressor be 
the public or an individual. And, moreover, it is ex- 
clusive to the full amount of what is owned. It is, 
therefore, as truly a violation of the right of property 
to take a little as to take much ; to purloin a book ora 
penknife as to steal money ; to steal fruit as to steal a 
horse ; to defraud the revenue as to rob my neighbor; 
to overcharge the public as to overcharge my brother ; ; 
to cheat the post-office as to cheat my friend. 

Jt has already been observed, that a right to the 
property of another can be acquired only by his own 
voluntary choice. ‘This follows immediately from the 
definition of the right of property. But, in order to 
render this choice, “of right, available, it must be in- 
fluenced by no motives presented wrongfully by the 
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receiver. Thus, if I demand a man’s purse on the 
alternative that I will shoot him if he deny me, he 
may surrender it rather than be shot; but I have no 
right to present such an alternative, and the consent of 
the owner renders it no less a violation of the right of 
property. If I inflame a man’s vanity in order to in- 
duce him to buy of me acoach which he does not want, 
the transaction is dishonest ; because I have gained his 
will by a motive which I had no right to use. So if I 
represent an article in exchange to be different from 
what it is, I present a false motive, and gain his con- 
sent by a lie. And thus, in general, as I have said, 
a transfer of property is morally wrong where the con- 
sent of the owner is obtained by means of a vicious act 
on the part of the receiver. 

The right of property may be violated — 

1. By taking property without the knowledge of the 
owner, or theft. It is here to be remembered that the 
consent of the owner is necessary to any transfer of 
property. We do not vary the nature of the act by 
persuading ourselves that the owner will not care about 
it, or that he would have no objection, or that he will 
not know it, or that it will never injure him to lose it, 
All this may or may not be; but none of it varies the 
moral character of the transaction. The simple ques- 
tion is, Has the owner consented to the transfer? Ifhe 
have not, so long as this circumstance, essential to a 
righteous transfer, is wanting, whatever other circum- 
stances exist, it matters not — the taking of another’s 
property is theft. 

2. By taking the property of another by consent vio- 
lently obtained. 

Such is the case in highway robbery. Here we wick- 
edly obtain control over a man’s life, and then offer 
him the alternative of death or delivery of his property. 
Inasmuch as the consent is no more voluntary than if 
_ we tied his hands and took the money out of his pocket, 
the violation of property is as great. And, besides 
this, we assume the power of life and death over an 
individual over vhom we have no right whatever. In 
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this case in fact, we assume the unlimited control ove1: 
the life and possessions of another, and on pain of 
death oblige him to surrender his property at our will. 
As here there is a double and aggravated violation of 
right, it is in all countries considered deserving of con- 
dion punishment, and is generally rendered a capital 
offence. 

3. By consent fraudulently obtained, or cheating. 

This may be of two kinds: 

1. Where no equivalent is offered, as when a beggar 
obtains money on false pretences. 

2. Where the equivalent is different from what tt pur- 
ports to be; or where the consent is obtained by an 
immoral act on the part of him who obtains it. As this 
includes by far the greatest number of violations of the 
law of property, it will require to be treated of some- 
what at length. 

We shall divide it into two parts: —1. Where the 
equivalent is material; 2. Where the equivalent is im- 
material. 

I. WHERE THE EQUIVALENTIS MATERIAL. Thisis of 
two kinds: —1. Where the transfer is perpetual; 2. 
Where the transfer is temporary. 

First. Where the transfer of property on both sides 
is perpetual. ‘This includes the law of buyer and seller. 

The principal laws of buyer and seller will be seen 
from a consideration of the relation in which they stand 
to each other. The seller, or merchant, is supposed to 
devote his time and capital to the business of supplying 
his neighbors with articles of use. For his time, risk, 
interest of money, and skill, he is entitled to an advance 
on his goods ; and the buyer is under a correspondent 
obligation to allow that advance, except in the casa 
of a change in the market price, to be noticed subse- 
quently. 

Hence, 1. The seller is under obligation to furnish 
goods of the same quality as that ordinarily furnished 
at the same prices. He is paid for his skill in purchas- 
ing, and of course he ought to possess that skill, or to 
suffer the consequences. If he furnish goods of this 
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quality, and they are, so far as his knowledge extends, 
free from any defect, he is under obligation to do noth- 
ing more than to offer them. He is under no obliga- 
tions to explain their adaptation, and direct the judg- 
ment ofthe buyer. Having furnished goods to the best 
of his skill, and of the ordinary quality, his responsi- 
bility ceases, and it is the business of the buyer to 
decide whether the article is adapted to his wants. If, 
however, the scller have purchased a bad article, and . 
have been deceived, he has no right to sell it at the reg- 
ular price, on the ground that he gave as much for it as 
for what should have been good. The error of judg- 
ment was fis, and in his own profession ; and he must 
bear the loss by selling the article for what it is worth. 
That this is the rule is evident from the contrary case. 
If he had, by superior skill, purchased an article at 
much less than its value, he would consider himself 
entitled to the advantage, and justly. Where he is 
entitled, however, to the benefit of his skill, he must, 
under correspondent circumstances, suffer from the 
want of it. Hence we say that a seller is under obliga- 
tion to furnish goods at the market price, and of the 
market quality, but is under no obligation to assist the 
judgment of the buyer, unless the article for sale is 
defective, and then he is under obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to this rule is when, from the 
conditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is 
offered ; as when a horse is sold at auction without any 
recommendation. Here every man knows that he buys 
at his own risk, and bids accordingly. 

2. Every one who makes it a business to sell, is rot 
- only bound to sell, but is also at liberty to sell, at the 
market price. That he is at liberty to sell is equally 
evident ; for as he is obliged to sell without rem .mera- 
tion, or even with loss if the article fall in price while 
in his possession, so he is at liberty tosell it at.above a 
fair remuneration if the price of the article advances. 
As he must suffer in case of the fall of merchandise, he 
is entitled to the correspondent gain if merchandise 
rises ; and thus his chance on both sides is equalized. 
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Besides, by allowing the price of an articie to rise with 
its scarcity, the rise itself is in the end checked ; since, 
by attracting an unusual amount of products to the 
place of scarcity, the price is speedily reduced again to 
the ordinary and natural equilibrium of supply and 
demand. 

It should, however, be remarked that thisrule applies 
mainly to those whose occupation it is to traffic in the 
article bought and sold. A dealer in china-ware is 
bound to sell china-ware at the market price; but ifa 
man insist upon buying his coat, he is under no such 
obligation, for this isnot his occupation. Should he put 
himself toinconvenience by selling his apparel to gratify 
the whim of his neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an 
extra price for this inconvenience. The rule applies in 
any other similar case. It would, however, become an 
honest man fairly to state that he did not sell at the 
market price, but that he charged what he chose, as a 
remuneration for his trouble. 

3. The seller has no right to influence the will of the 
buyer by any motives aside from those derived from the 
real value of the article in question. 

Thus, he has no right to appeal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avarice of the buyer. This rule is violated when, 
m dealings on the exchange, false information is circu- 
.ated for the purpose of raising or depressing the price 
of stocks. ‘Itis violated by speculators who monopolize 
an article to create an artificial scarcity, and thus raise 
the price, while the supply is abundant. The case is 
the same when a salesman looks upon a stranger who 
enters his store, and deliberately calculates how he shall 
best influence and excite and mislead his mind, so as 
to sell the greatest amount of goods at the most exorbi- 
tant profit. And, in general, any attempt to influence 
the mind of the purchaser by motives aside from those 
derived from the true character of the article for sale, 
are always doubtful, and generally vicious. 

These remarks have been made with respect to the 
seller. But it is manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buyer. Both parties are under equally imperative 
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and correspondent obligations. If the seller be bound 
to furnish an article of ordinary quality, and to sell it at 
- the market price, — that is, if he be obliged to exert his 
skill for the benefit of the buyer, and to charge for that 
skill and capital no more than a fair remuneration, — 
then the buyer is under the same obligation freely and 
willingly to pay that remuneration. It is disgraceful to 
him to wish the seller to labor for him for nothing, or 
for .ess than a fair compensation. Ifthe seller has no 
right by extraneous considerations to influence the 
motives of the buyer, the buyer has no right by any 
such considerations to influence the motives of the seller. 
The buyer is guilty of fraud if he underrate the seller’s 
goods, or by any of the artifices of traffic induces him ‘ 
to sell at less than a fair rate of profit. <‘ Tis naught, 
tis naught, saith the buyer; but when he goeth his 
way, then he boasteth.” Such conduct is as dishonest 
and dishonorable now as it was in the days of Solomon. 
It has also been observed above, that when the seller 
knows of any defect in his product, he is bound to de- 
clare it. Thesamerule, of course, applies to the buyer. 
If he know that the value of the article has risen, with- 
out the possibility of the owner’s knowledge, he is bound 
to inform him of this change in its value. The sale is 
otherwise fraudulent. Hence all purchases and sales 
effected in consequence of secret information procured 
in advance of our neighbor, are dishonest. If property 
rise in value by the providence of God while in my 
ueighbor’s possession, that rise of value is as much his 
as the property itself; and I may as honestly deprive 
him of the one without an equivalent as of the other. 
The ordinary pleas by which men excuse themselves 
_ for the violation of the moral law of property are weak 
and wicked. ‘Thus, when men sell articles of a different 
quality from that which their name imports, — as when 
wines or liquors are diluted or compounded, when the 
_ordinary weight or measure is curtailed, or where em- 
ployers defraud ignorant persons of their wages, as I 
am told is frequently the case with those who employ 
various classes of laborers, — it is common to hear it 
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remarked, ‘‘ The competition is so great that we could 
sell nothing unless we adopted these methods ;” or 
else, ‘‘ The practice is universal ; and if we did not do 
thus, other persons would, and so the evil would not 
be diminished.” To all this it is sufficient to reply: 
The law of God is explicit on this subject. ‘* Thow 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; ” and God allows of 
no excuses for the violation of his commands. ‘‘ He 
hath showed it unto them: therefore they are without 
excuse.” These pleas are either true orfalse. Itffalse, 
they ought to be abandoned. If true, then the traffic 
itself must be given up ; for no man has any right to be 
engaged in any pursuit in violation of the laws of God. 

A bargain is concluded when both parties have sig- 
nified to each other their will to make the transfer ; that 
is, that each chooses to part with his own property, and 
to receive the property of the other in exchange. 
Henceforth, all the risk of loss and all the chances of gain 
are of course mutually transferred, although the articles 
themselves remain precisely as they were before. Ifa 
merchant buy a cargo of tea — after the sale, no matter 
where the tea is, the chances of loss or gain are his 
and they are as much his in one place as in another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have become injured 
before I take actual possession of it, I bear the loss; 
because, the right of ownership being vested in me, I 
could have removed it if I chose, and no one had a 
right, without my direction, to remove it. 

The only exception to this exists in the case where, 
by custom or contract, the obligation to deliver is one 
of the conditions of the sale. Here the seller, of course, 
charges more for assuming the responsibility to deliver, 
and he is to bear the risk, for which he is fairly paid. 
It is frequently a question, When is the act of delivery 
completed? This must be settled by precedent, and 
can rarely be known in any country until a decision 
is had in the courts of law. As soon as such a case is 
adjudicated, the respective parties govern themselves 
accordingly. 
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Part IT. When the transfer of property is temporary. 
In this case the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent 
for the use of it. 

That he should do so is manifestly just, because the 
property in the hands of the owner is capable of pro- 
ducing an increase, and the owner, if he held it, would 
derive the benefit of that increase. If he part with this 
benefit for the advantage of another, it is just that the 
other should allow him a fair remuneration. If the 
borrower could not, after paying this remuneration, 
grow richer than he would be without the use of his 
neighbor’s capital, he would not borrow. But, inas- 
much as he by the use of it can be benefited after pay- 
ing for the use, no reason can be conceived why he 
should not pay for it. 

The remuneration paid for the use of capital in the 
form of money is called interest; when in the form of 
land or houses, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration 
is justly fixed, are these: The borrower pays, first, for 
the use; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1. For the use. 

Capital is more useful, that is, it is capable of pro- 
ducing a greater remuneration, at some times than at 
others. Thus a flour-mill in some seasons is more 
productive than in others. Land in some places is ca- 
pable of yielding a greater harvest than in others. And 
thus at different times the same property may be ca- 
pable of bringing in a very different income. And in 
general, where the amount of capital to be loaned is 
great, and the number of those who want to borrow 
emall, the interest will be low; and where the number 
of borrowers is great, and the amount of capital small, . 
the rate of interest will be high. The reasons of all 
this are too obvious to need illustration. 

2. For the risk. 

When an owner parts with his property, it is put 
under the control of the borrower, and passes, of course, 
beyond the control of the owner. Here there arises a 
risk over which he has no coatrol. It varies with the 
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character of the borrower for prudence and skill, and. 
with the kind of business in which he is engaged. 
Property in ships is exposed to a greater risk than prop- 
erty in land. A man would consider the chance of 
having his property returned much better, if employed 
in the building of dwelling-houses, than in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. Now, as all these circumstances 
of risk may enter more or less into every loan, it is 
evident that they must, in justice, vary the rate at which 
a loan may be procured. The risk is frequently re- 
moved by the custom of endorsing. Here another 
guarantees for the borrower the payment of his note. 
If the endorser be good, there is then no risk to be paid 
for. The endorser who assumes the risk is, however, 
entitled to a fair remuneration. 

Hence I think that the rate of interest of every sort, 
being liable to so many circumstances of variation, 
should not in any case be fixed by law, but should be 
left in all cases tothe discretion of the parties concerned. 

This remark applies as well to loans of money as to 
loans of other property, because the reasons apply just 
as much to these as to any other. If it be said men 
may charge exorbitant interest, I reply, so they may 
charge exorbitant rent for houses, and exorbitant hire 
for horses. And I ask, How is this evil of exorbitant 
charges in other cases remedied? The answer is plain. 
We allow a perfectly free competition, and then the 
man who will not loan his property unless at an exor- 
bitant price, is underbidden, and his own rapacity de- 
feats and punishes itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing alegal rate of interest, 
we throw the whole community into the power of those 
who are willing to violate the law. or, as soon as the 
actual value of money is more than the legal value, 
those who consider themselves under obligation to obey 
the laws of the land, will not loan; for they can employ 
their property to better advantage. Hence, if all were 
obedient to the law, as soon as property arrived at this 
point of value, loans would instantly and universally 
cease, But as some persons are willing to evade the 
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law, they will loan at illegal interest ; and as the capita] 
of those who are conscientious is withdrawn from the 
market, and an artificial scarcity is thus produced, those 
who are not conscientious have it in their power to 
tharge whatever they choose. 

Again : when we pay for money loaned, we pay, first, 
for the use, and second for the risk; that is, we pay 
literally a premium of insurance. As both of these 
vary with difference of time, and with different indi- 
viduals, there is a double reason for variation in the 
rate of interest. When we have a house insured, we 
pay only for the risk; and hence there is here only a 
single cause of variation. But while all governments 
have fixed the rate of interest by law, they have never 
fixed the rate of insurance; which, being less variable, 
is more properly subject to a fixedrule. This is surely 
inconsistent ; is it not also unjust? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding disputes and 
errors of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact 
by law what shall be the rate of interest in cases where 
no rate is otherwise specified. This is the extent of its 
proper jurisdiction; and doing anything further is, I 
think, not only injurious to the interests of the com- 
munity, but also a violation of the right of property. 
While, however, I hold this to be true, I by no means 
hold that, the laws remaining as they are, any individ- 
ual is justified in taking or giving more than the legal 
rate of interest. When conscience does not forbid, it is 
the business of a good citizen to obey the laws ; and the 
faithful obedience to an unwise law is generally the 
surest way of working its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws which 
govern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money. 

1. The lender is bound to demand no more than a 
fair remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the 
risk to which it is exposed. 

2. He is bounl to make use of no unlawful means 
to influence the decision of the borrower. The princi- 
ples here are the same as those which should govern 
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the permanent exchange of property. All rumors ana . 


false alarms, and all combinations of capitalists to raise 
by a monopoly the price of money, are manifestly dis- 
honest ; nor are they the less so because many persons 
may enter into them, or because they have the skill or 
the power to evade the laws of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equivalent, 
as I have stated above; and he is equally forbidden to 
use any dishonest motives to influence the decision of 
the lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property is one part of 
the consideration for which the owner receives remuner- 
ation, and as this is in every case supposed to be a spe- 
cified quantity, the borrower has no right to expose the 
property of another to any risk not contemnlated in the 
contract. Hence he has no right to invest it ina more 
hazardous trade, or to employ it in a more hazardous 
speculation, than that for which he borrowed it; and 
if he do, he is using it in a manner for which he has 
paid noequivalent. He is also under obligation to take 
all the care to avoid losses which he would take if the 
property were his own; and to use the same skill te 
conduct his affairs successfully. When, however, the 
risk is removed by endorsing, so far as the lender is 
concerned, he may use it at his discretion. 

5. He is also bound to repay the loan exactly accord- 
ing to the terms specified in the contract. This requires 
that he pay the full sum promised, and that he pay it 
precisely at the time promised. A failure, in either 
case, is a breach of the contract. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is mor- 
ally liberated by an act of insolvency. I think not, if 
he ever afterwards have the means of repayment. It 
may be said, this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask 
is not the contrary principle oppressive to creditors? 
and are not the rights of one party just as valuable, and 
just as much rights, as those of the other? It way 
also be remarked that, were this principle acted upon, 
there would be fewer debtors, and vastly fewer insol- 
vents. The amount of money actually lost by insol 
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vency is absolutely enormous; and it is generally lost 

by causeless, reckless speculation, by childish and inex 
cusable extravagance, or by gambling and profligacy, 
which are all stimulated into activity by the facility of 
credit, and the readiness with which debts may be can 
celled by acts of insolvency. The more rigidly contracts 
are observed, the more rapidly will the capital of a 
country increase, the greater will be the inducements 
to industry, and the stronger will be the barriers against 
extravagance and vice. 

Of the loan of other property. 

The principles which apply in this case are very sim- 
ilar to those which have been already stated. 

1. The lender is bound to furnish an article which, 
so far as he knows, is adapted to the purposes of the 
borrower; that is, if the thing borrowed has any in- 
ternal defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a 
horse to a man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, 
which I know is able to go but thirty, it is a fraud. If 
I let to a man a house which I know to be in the neigh- 
borhood of a nuisance, or to be in part uninhabitable 
from smoky chimneys, and do not inform him, it is 
fraud. The loss in the value of the property is mine, 
and I have no right to transfer it to another. 

2. So the lender has a right to charge the market 
price arising from the considerations of use, risk, and 
variation in supply and demand. ‘This depends upon 
the same principles as those already explained. 

3. The borrower is bound to take the same care of 
the property of another as he would of his own; to 
put it to no risk different from that specified or under- 
stood in the contract; and to pay the price, upon the 
principle stated above. Neither party has any right to 
influence the other by any motives extraneous to the 
simple business of the transfer. 

4. The borrower is bound to return the property 
loaned precisely according to the contract. This in- 
cludes both time and condition. He must return it at 
the time specified, and in the condition in which he 
received it, ordinary wear and tear only excepted. If 
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I hire a house for a year, and so damaye its paper and | 
paint that, before it can be let again, it will cost half the 
price of the rent to put it in repair, it is a gross fraud. 
I have by negligence, or other cause, defrauded the 
owner of half his rent. It is just as immoral as to 
pay him the whole, and then pick his pocket of the 
half of what he had received. 

The important question arises here, If a loss happen 
while the property is in the hands of the borrower, on — 
whom shall it fall? The principle I suppose to be this: 

1. If it happen while the property is subject to the 
use specified in the contract, the owner bears it ; because 
it is to be supposed that he foresaw the risk, and re- 
ceived remuneration for it. As he was paid for the 
risk, he of course has assumed it, and justly suffers it. 

2. If the loss happen in consequence of any use not 
contemplated in the contract, then the borrower suffers 
it. He having paid nothing for insurance against this 
risk, there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he 
sustains it accordingly. Besides, were any other prin- 
ciple adopted, it must put an end to the whole business 
of loaning; for no one would part with his property 
temporarily, to be used in any manner the borrower 
pleased, and be himself responsible for all the loss. 
If a horse die while I am using it well, and for the 
purpose specified, the owner suffers. If it die by care- 
less driving, I suffer the loss. He is bound to furnish 
a good horse, and I a competent driver. 

3. So, on the contrary, if a gain arise unexpectedly. 
If this gain was one which was contemplated in the 
contract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no 
equitable claim to it. If I hire a farm, I am entitled, 
without any additional charge for rent, to all the ad- 
vantages arising from the rise in the price of wheat, or 
from my own skill in agriculture. But if a mine of 
coal be discovered on the farm, I have no right to the 
benefit of working it, for I did not hire the farm for 
this purpose. 

The case of insurance. 

Here no transfer of property is made, and, of course, 
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nothing is paid for use. But the owner chooses to 
transfer the risk of use from himself tc others, and ts 
pay for their assuming this risk a stipulated equiva- 
lent. The loss to society, of property insured, is just 
the same as when it is uninsured. A town is just 
as much poorer when property is destroyed that is 
insured, provided it be insured in the town, as though 
no insurance were effected. The only difference is, 
that the loss is equalized. Ten men can more easily 
replace one hundred dollars apiece, who have nine 
hundred remaining, than the eleventh can replace his 
whole property of one thousand. 

The rule in this case is simple. The insured is 
*bound fully to reveal to the insurer every circumstance 
within his knowledge which could in any measure af- 
fect the value of the risk; that is to say, the property 
must be, so far as he knows, what it purports to be, 
and the risks none other than such as he reveals them. 
If he expose the property to other risks, the insurance 
is void; and the underwriter, if the property be lost, 
refuses to remunerate him; and if it be safe, he re- 
turns the premium. If the loss occur within the terms 
of the policy, the insurer is bound fully and faithfully 
to make remuneration, precisely according to the terms 
of the contract. 

As to the rate of insurance, very little need be said. 
It varies with every risk, and is made up of so many 
conflicting circumstances, that it must be agreed upon ~ 
by the parties themselves. When the market in this 
species of traffic is unrestrained by monopolies, the 
price of insurance, like that of any other commodity, 
will regulate itself. 


Part III. The case next to be considered is that 
in which the equivalent is immaterial; as where one 
party pays remuneration for some service rendered by 
the other. 

The principal cases here are these: That of mastey 
and servant, and that of principal and agent. 

1. Of master and servant. 
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a. Vhe master is bound to allow to the servant a 
fair remuneration. This is justly estimated by uniting 
the considerations of labor, skill, and fidelity, varied by 
the rise and fall of the price of such labor in the mar- 
ket. Asthis, however, would be liable to inconvenient 
fluctuation, it is generally adjusted by a rate agreed 

upon by the parties. 

6. He is bound to allow him all the privileges ta 
which moral law or established usage entitles him, 
unless something different from the latter has been stip- 
ulated in the contract; and he isat liberty to require 
of him service upon the same principles. 

c. The servant is bound to perform the labor as- | 
signed him by usage or by contract (matters of con- 
science only excepted), with all the skill which he 
possesses, making the interests of the employer his own. 
If either party fail,—that is, if the master demand 
service for which he does not render compensation, or 
if the servant receive wages for which he does not 
render the stipulated equivalent, — there is a violation 
of the right of property. Thus, also, there is a viola- 
tion of right if the master do not fulfil the terms of 
the contract just as it was made; as, for instance, if he 
do not pay a servant punctually. When the service is 
performed, the wages belong to the servant, and the 
master has no more right to them than to the property 
of any one else. Thus saith St. James: ‘‘ The hire of 
your laborers that have reaped your fields, that is kept 
back by fraud, crieth, and the cry is come into the ears 
of the Lord cf Sabaoth.” And, on the contrary, the 
servant is bound to use his whole skill and economy in 
managing the property of his master ; and if he destroy 
it by negligence or fault, he ought to make restitution. 

2. OF pr rincipal and agent. 

It frequently happens that, in the transaction of busi. 
ness, duties devolve upon an individual which are to 
be discharged in different places at thesame time. In 
other cases, in consequence of the division of labor, he 
requires something to be done for him which another 
person can do better than himself. In both cases, 
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either from necessity, or for his own convenience and 
interest, he employs other men as agents. 

_ Agencies are of two kinds ; first, where the principal 
simply employs another to fulfil his own (that is, the 
principal’s) will. Here the principal’s will is the rule, 
both as to the object to be accomplished, and the man- 
ner in which, and the means whereby, it is to be ac- 
complished. Secondly, where the principal designates 
only the objects to be accomplished, reposing special 
trust in the skill and fidelity of the agent as to the 
means by which it is to be accomplished. Such I sup- 
pose to be the case in regard to professional assistance 

The laws on this subject respect, first, the relation 
existing between the principal and the community ; 
and, secondly, the relation existing between the prin- 
sipal and agent. 

I. The principal is bound by the acts of the ageat 
while the agent is employed in the business for which 
the principal has engaged him; but he is responsible 
no further. 

Thus, it is known that a merchant employs a clerk 
to receive money on his account. For his clerk’s 
transactions in this part of his affairs he is responsible ; 
but he would not be responsible if money were paid to 
his porter or coachman, because he does not employ 
them for this purpose. Hence, if the clerk be unfaith- 
ful, and secrete the money, the merchantsuffers : ifthe 
coachman receive the money, and be unfaithful, the 
payer suffers. It is the merchant’s business to employ 
suitable agents; but it is the business of his customers 
to apply to those agents only whom he has employed. 
_ An important question arises here, namely, When 

is it to be understood that a principal has employed ar 
agent? It is generally held that, if the principal ac- 
knowledge himself responsible for the acts of the agent, 
he is hereafter held to be responsible for similar acts, 
until he gives notice fo the contrary. 

I. Laws arising from the relation subsisting between 
the principal and the agent. 

1. The laws respecting compensation are the same as 
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those already specified and therefore need not & 
repeated. 

2. The agent is bound to give the same care to the 
affairs of the principal as to his own. He is another 
self, and should act in that capacity. The necessity of 
this rule is apparent from the-fact that no other rule 
could be devised, either by which the one party would 
know what justly to demand, or the other when the 
demands of justice were fulfilled. 

Hence, if an agent do not give all the care to the 
affairs of his principal that he would do to his own, and 
loss occur, he ought to sustain it. Ifa lawyer lose a 
cause through negligence or palpable ignorance, he 
ought, in justice, to suffer the consequences. He re- 
ceives fees for conducting the cause to the best of his 
ability, and, by undertaking to conduct it, puts it out 
of the power of the client to employ any one else. 
Thus, if he neglect it, and by neglecting it his client is 
worse off than if he had not undertaken it, he accepts 
fees for really injuring his neighbor. He ought to bear 
the loss which has occurred by his own fault. 

A question frequently arises here of considerable im- 
portance. It is, When is he obliged to obey the in- 
structions of his principal, and when is he obliged to 
act without regard to them? Although this question 
comes only indirectly under the right of property, it 
may be as well to notice it here as anywhere else. 

The question, I suppose, is to be answered by decid- 
ing to which of the above specified kinds of agencies 
the case to be considered belongs. 

1. If it be simple agency, —- that is, where the agent 
undertakes merely to execute the will of the principal, . 


_ and in the manner and by the means specified by the 


- principal, —he must obey émplicitly (conscience only ex- 
cepted), unless some fact material to the formation ofa 
judgment has come to light, after giving the order, 
which, if known, would have necessarily modified the 
intention of the principal. This is the law of the mili- 
tary service. Here, even when the reason for disobe« 
dience of orders is ever so clear, and an agent disobeys, 
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he does it at his own risk; and hence the modifying 
facts should be obvious and explicit in order to justify 
a variation from the instructions. 

2. When the agency is of the other kind, and the 
will of the principal is only supposed to direct the end, 
while the means and manner are to be decided upon by 
the professional skill of the agent, I suppose that the 
agent is not bound to obey the directions of his princi- 
pal. He is supposed to know more on the subject, and 
to be better able to decide what will benefit his principal 
than the principal himself; and he has no right to in-- 
jure another man, even if the other man desire it ; nor 
has he a right to lend himself as an instrument by which 
another man, by consequence of his ignorance, shall 
injure himself. Besides, every man has a professional] 
reputation to sustain, on which his means of living de- 
‘ pend. He has no right to injure this for the sake of 
gratifying another, especially when, by so gratifying 
the other, he sha!l ruiu himself also. A physician has 
no right to give his patient drugs which will poison him, 
because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has no right to 
bring a cause into court in such a manner as will insure 
the loss of it, because his client insists upon it. The 
professional agent is bound to conduct the business of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This isthe end - 
of his responsibility. Ifit please his client, well. If 
not, the relation must cease, and the principal must 
find another agent. 

A representative in Congress is manifestly an agent 
of the latter of these two classes. He is chosen on 
account of his supposed legislative ability. Hence he 
is a strictly professional agent, and on these principles 
he is under no obligation to regard the instructions of 
his constituents.. He is merely bound to promote their 
best interests ; but the manner of doing it is to be decided 
by his superior skill and ability. 

But, secondly, is he bound to resign his seat if he 
differ from them in opinion? ‘This is a question to be 
decided by the constitution of the country under which 
heacts. Society, that is, the whole nation, havea right 
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to form a government as they will, and to choose repre. — 
sentatives during good behavior, —that is, foras long a 
time as they and their representatives entertain the 
same views, — or, setting aside this mode for reasons 
which may seem good to themselves, to elect them for 
a certain period of service. Now, if they have choser 
the latter mode, they have bound themselves to abide 
by it, and have abandoned the former. If, they elect 
him during pleasure, he is so elected. If they, on the 
contrary, elect him for two years or for six years, hes 
so elected. And so far as I can discover, here the 
question rests. It is in the power of society to alter 
the tenure of office if they please; but until it be al- 
tered, neither party can claim anything more or different 
Srom what that tenure actually and virtually expresses. 
Here, however, it is understood that the representative 
is,in good faith, using his best skill for the good of his 
constituents. If he act differently, from selfishness or 
venality, he has violated the conditions on which he 
was elected, and is bound to resign immediately. 


SECTION IIf. 
THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY AS VIOLATED BY SOCIETY. 


I have already stated that whatever a man possesses. 
he possesses exclusively of every man and of all men. 
He has a right to use his property in such a manner ag 
will promote his own happiness, provided he do not 
interfere, with the rights of others. But with this right 
society may interfere as well as individuals; and the 
injury isherethegreater, inasmuch as it is remediless. 
In this world the individual knows of no power superior 
to society, and from its decisions, even when unjust, he 
has no appeal. A few suggestions on this part of the 
subject will close the present chapter. 

I have mentioned that the individual has a right to 
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use his property, innocently, as he will, exclusively of 
any man or of all men. It is proper to state here that 
this right is apparently modified by his becoming a 
member of society. When men form a civil society, 
they mutually agree to confer upon the individual cer- 
tain benefits upon certain conditions. But as these 
benefits cannot be attained without incurring some ex- 
-_penses,—as, forinstance, those of courts of justice, legis- 
lation, etc., —it is just that every individual who enters 
the society, and thus enjoys these benefits, should pay 
his portion of the expense. By becoming a member of 
society he renders himself answerable for his portion of 
that burden, without the incurring of which society 
could not exist. He demands the benefit of laws and 
of protection; but he has no right to demand what 
other men have purchased, unless he will pay for it an 
equitable price. 

From these principles it will follow that society has a 
natural right to require every individual to contribute 
his portion of those expenses uecessary to the existence 
of society. 

Besides these, however, the members of asociety have 
the power to agree together to contribute for objects 
which, if not essential to the existence, are yet impor- 
tant to the well-being of society. If they so agree, they 
are bound to fulfil this agreement; for a contract be- 
tween the individual and society is as binding as one 
between individual and individual. Hence, if such an 
agreement be made, society has a right to enforce it. 
This, however, by no means decides the question of the 
original wisdom of any particular compact; much less 
is it meant to be asserted that the individual is bound 
by the acts of a majority, when that majority has ex- 
ceeded its power. These subjects belong to a subse- 
quent chapter. What is meant to be asserted here is, 
that there may arise cases in which society may right- 
fully oblige the individual to contribute for purposes 
which are not absolutely necessary to the existence of 
society, as for education, making roads, etc. 

Whatever, however, is not necessary to the existence 
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of soviety, 1s not in the power of society, unless it has 
~ been conferred upon it by the will of the individual. 
That this is the rule is evident from the necessity of the 
case. No other rule could be devised which would not 
put the property of the individual whoily in the power 
of society ; or, in other words, absolutely destroy the 
iiberty of the individual. 

If such be the facts, it will foilow that society hus s 
right over the property of the individual for all pur 
poses necessary to the existence of society ; and, see. 
ondly, in all respects in which the individual has con. 
ferred that power, but only for the purposes for which 
it was conferred. 

And hence, 1. It is the duty of the individual to hold 
his property always subject to these conditions ; and, 
for such purposes, freely to contribute his portion of 
that expense for which he, in common with others, is 
receiving an equivalent. No one has any more right 
than another to receive a consideration without making 
a remuneration. 

2. The individual has a right to demand that no im- 
positions be laid upon him, unless they come under the 
one or the other of these classes. 

3. He has a right to demand that the burdens of 
society be laid upon individuals according to some equi- 
table law. This law should be founded, as nearly as 
possible, upon the principle that each one should pay 
im proportion to the benefits which he receives from the 
protection of society. As these benefits are either per- 
sonal or pecuniary, and as those which are personal are 
equal, it would seem just that the variation should be 
im proportion to property. 

If these principles be just, it is evident that society 
may violate the right of individual property in the fol- 
lowing ways : 

1. By taking through the means of government, 
which is its agent, the property of the individual, arbi- 
trarily, or merely by the will of the executive. Such is 
sometimes the nature of exactions in despotic govern 
ments. 
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‘2. When, by arbitrary will or by law, it takes the 
property of the individual for purposes which, whether 
good or bad, are not necessary to the existence of soci- 
ety, when the individuals of society have not consented 
that it be so appropriated. This consent is never to he 
presumed, except in the case of necessary expenditures, 
as has been shown. Whenever this plea cannot be made 
good, society has no right to touch the property of the 
individual, unless it can show the constitutional provis- 
ion. Were our government to levy a tax to build 
churches, it would avail nothing to say that churches 
were wanted, or that the good of society demanded it ; 
it would be an invasion of the right of property, until 
the article in the constitution could be shown granting 
to the government power over property for this very 
purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim is just, may violate 
the rights of the individual by adopting an inequitable 
rule in the distribution of the public burdens. Every 
individual has an equal right to employ his property 
unmolested, in just such manner as will innocently 
promote his own happiness; that is, it is to society a 
matter of indifference in what way he employs it. Pro- 
vided it be innocent, it does not come within the view 
of society. Hence, in this respect, all modes of employ 
ing it are equal. And the only question to be consid- 
ered, in adjusting the appropriation, is, How much does 
he ask society to protect ? And by this rule it should, as 
we have said before, be adjusted. If, then, besides this 
rule, another be adopted, and an individual be obliged, 
besides his pro rata proportion, to bear a burden levied 
on his particular calling, to the exemption of another, 
he has a right to complain. He is forced to bear a 
double burden, and one portion of the burden is laid 
for a cause over which society professes itself to have 
no jurisdiction. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon 
the unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it 
for the promotion of my individual happiness, society 
interferes with the right of property if it in any man- 
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ner abridge any of these. One man is rendered happy 
by accumulation, another by benevolence ; one by pro- 
moting science, another by promoting religion. Each 
one has a right to use what is his own exactly as he 
‘pleases. And if society interfere, by directing the 
manner in which he shall appropriate it, it is an act of 
injustice. It is as great a violation of property, for 
instance, to interfere with the purpose of the individual 
in the appropriation of his property for religious pur- 
poses, as it is to enact that a farmer shall keep but thres 
ee ws, or a manufacturer employ but ten workmen. 


CHAPTER III. 


JUSTICE AS IT RESPECTS CHARACTER. 


CHARACTER is the present intellectual, social, and 
moral condition of an individual. It comprehends nis 
actual acquisitions, his capacities, his habits, his tenden- 
cies, his moral feelings, and everything which enters 
into a man’s state for the present, or his powers for 
attaining to a better state in the future. 

That character, in this sense, is by far the most imn- 
portant of all the possessions which a man can call his 
own, is too evident to need discussion. It is the source 
of all that be either suffers or enjoys here, and of ali 
that he cither fears or hopes for hereafter. 

If such be the fact, benevolence would teach us the 
obligation to do all in our power to improve the charac- 
ter of our neighbor. This is its chief office. This is 
the great practical aim of Christianity. Reciprocity 
merely prohibits the infliction of any injury upon the 
character of another. 

The reasons of this prohibition are obvious. No man 
can injure his own character without violating the laws 
of God, and also creating those tendencies which result 
in violation of the laws of man. He who in any man- 
ner becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation is 
a partaker—and not unfrequently the largest par- 
taker —in the guilt. Ashe who tempts another to 
suicide is, in the sightof God, guilty of murder, so he 
who instigates another to wickedness, by producing 
those states of mind which necessarily lead to it, is in 
the sight of God held responsible in no slight degree 
for the result. 
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Again : consider the motives which lead men to injure. 
the character of each other. These are either pure 
malice or reckless self-gratification. 

First, malice. Some men so far transcend the ordi- 
nary limits of human depravity as to derive a truly fiend- 
like pleasure from alluring and seducing from the paths 
of virtue the comparatively innocent, and to exult over 
the moral desolations which they have thus accomplished. 
«« They will compass sea and lund to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make him twofold more the 
child of hell than themselves. ” Itis searcely neces- 
sary to add, that language has no terms of moral indig- 
nation that are capable of branding with adequate 
infamy conduct so intensely vicious. Itis wickedness, 
without excuse, and without palliation. Or, secondly, 
take the more favorable case. One man wishes to 
accomplish some purpose of self-gratification, to indulge 
his passions, to increase his power, or to feed his vanity ; 
and he proceeds to accomplish that purpose by means 
of rendering another immortal and accountable moral 
creature degraded forever, —a moral pest henceforth 
on earth, and both condemned, and the cause of con- 
demnation to others, throughout eternity. Who has 
given this wretch a right to work so awful a ruin among 
God’s creatures for the gratification of a momentary 
ond an unholy desire? And will not the Judge of all, 
when he maketh inquisition for blood, press to the lips 
of such a sinner the bitterest dregs of the cup of trem- 
bling ? 

With this all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures 
is consonant. The most solemn maledictions in the 
holy Scriptures are uttered against those who have 
been the instruments of corrupting cthers. In the Old 
Testament, Jeroboam is signalized as a sinner of un- 
paralleled atrocity, because he made Isiael to sin. In 
the New Testament, the judgment of the Pharisees has 
been already alluded to. ‘And again, ‘* Whosoever shall 
break the least of these commandments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven.” 
By comparison with the preceding verse, the meaning 
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of this passage is seen to be, that as the doiug and 
teaching the commandments of God 1s the great proof 
of virtue, so the breaking them, and the teaching others 
to break them, is the great proof of vice. And in the 
Revelation, where God is represented as taking signal 
vengeance upon Babylon, it is because ‘‘ she did corrupt 
the earth with her wickedness.” 

The moral precept on this subject, then, is briefly 
this. We are forbidden, for any cause, or under any 
pretence, or in any manner, willingly to vitiate the 
character of another. 

This prohibition may be violated in two ways: 

1. By weakening the moral restraints of men. 

2. By exciting their evil passions. 

I. By WEAKENING THE MORAL RESTRAINTS OF MEN. 

It has been already shown that the passions of men 
were intended to be restrained by conscience, and that 
the restraining power of conscience is increased by the 
doctrines and motives derived from natural and revealed 
religion. Whoever, therefore, in any manner renders 
obtuse the moral sensibilities of others, or diminishes 
the power of that moral truth by which these sensibil- 
ities are rendered operative, inflicts permanent injury 
upon the character of his fellow-men. This also is done 
by all wicked example ; for, as we have seen before, the 
sight of wickedness weakens the power of conscience 
over us. It is done when, either by conversation or 
by writing, the distinctions between right and wrong 
are treated with open scorn or covert contempt; by all 
conduct calculated to render inoperative the sanctions 
of religion, as profanity, or Sabbath-breaking ; by ridi- 
cule of the obligations of morality and religion, under 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of 
education ; or by presenting to men such views of the 
character of God as would lead them to believe that he 
cares very little about the moral actions of his creatures, 
but is willing that every one shall live as he chooses ; 
and that, therefore, the self-denials of virtue are only a 
form of gratuitous, self-inflicted torture. 

It is against this form of moral injury that the young 
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need to be specially upon their guard. The moral se-. 
ducer, if he be a practised villain, corrupts the princi- 

les of his victim before he attempts to influence his or 
hee practice. Itis not until the moral restraints are 
silently removed, and the heart left defenceless, that he 
presents the allurements of vice, and goads the passions 
to madness. His task is then easy. If he have suc- 
ceeded in the first effort, he will rarely fail in the sec- 
ond. Let every young man, especially every young 
woman, beware of listening for a moment to any con- 
versation of which the object is to show that the re- 
straints of virtue are unnecessary, or to diminish in 
aught the reverence and obedience which are due from 
the creature to the law of the Creator. 

II. We injure the characters of men BY EXCITING TO 
ACTION THEIR EVIL DISPOSITIONS. 

1. By viciously stimulating their imaginations. No 
one is corrupt in action until he has become corrupt 
in imagination. And, on the other hand, he who has 
filled his imagination with conceptions of vice, and who 
loves to feast his depraved moral appetite with imagin- 
ary scenes of impurity, needs but the opportunity to 
become openly abandoned. Hence one of the most 


nefarious means of corrupting men is to spread before 


them those images of pollution by which they will in 
secret become familiar with sin. Such is the guilt of 
those who write, or publish, or sell or lend vicious 
books, under whatever name or character ; and of those 
who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit 
obscene or lascivious pictures. Few instances of human 
depravity are marked by deeper atrocity than that of 
an author or a publisher who, from literary vanity or 
sordid love of gain, pours forth over society a stream of 
moral pollution, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet there are not only men whowill do this, but, 
what is worse, there are women also, who, if the culprit 
have possessed talent, will commend it, and even weep 
tears of sympathy over the infatuated genius who was 
so sorely persecuted by that unfeeling portion of the 
world who would not considex talent synonymous with 
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virtue, and who could not applaud the effort of that 
ability which was exerted only to multiply the victims 
of vice. 

2. By ministering to the appetites of others. Such 
is the relation of the power of appetite to that of con- 
science, that, where no positive allurements to vice are 
set before men, conscience will frequently retain its 
ascendency. While, onthe other hand, if allurement 
be added tothe power of appetite, reason and conscience 
prove a barrier too feeble to resist their combined and 
vicious tendenvy. Hence he who presents the allure 
ments of vice before others, who procures and sets be- 
fore them the means of vicious gratification, is in a 
great degree responsible for the mischief which he 
produces. Violations of this law occur in most cases 
of immoral traffic, as in the sale and manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, the sale of opium to the Chinese, 
etc. Under the same class is also comprehended the 
case of female prostitution. 

3. By using others to minister to our vicious appetites. 
We cannot use others as ministers to our vices witnout 
rendering them corrupt, and frequently inflicting ar 
incurable wound upon their moral nature. For the 
sake of a base and wicked momentary gratification, the 
vicious man willingly ruins forever an immortal being, 
who was, but for him, innocent; and, yet more, not 
unfrequently considers this ruin a matter of triumph. 
Such is the case in seduction and adultery, and, in a 
modified degree, in all manner of lewdness and profli- 

acy. 
: i By cherishing the evil passions of men. By pas- 
sion, in distinction from appetite, I mean the spiritual 
in opposition to the corporeal desires. It frequently 
happens that we wish to influence men who cannot %e 
moved by an appeal to their reason or conscience, but 
who can be easily moved by an appeal to their ambition, 
their avarice, their party zeal, their pride, or their van- 
ity. An acquaintance with these peculiarities of indi- 
vidualsis frequently called understanding human nature, 
knowing the weak sides of men, and is by many pet: 
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sons considered the grand means for great and masterly 
effect. But he can have but little practical acquaint- 
ance with a conscience void of offence who does not 
instinctively feel that such conduct is unjust, mean, and 
despicable. Itis accomplishing our purposes by means 
of the moral degradation of him of whom we profess to 
be the friends. It is manifestly doing a man a greater’ 
injury than simply torob him. If we stole hismoney, 
he would he injured only by being made poorer. If we 
procure his services or his money in this manner, we 
also make him poorer ; and we, besides, cultivate those 
evil dispositions which already expose him to sharpers, 
and also render him more odious to the God before 
whom he must shortly stand. 

Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It 
may: be said, men would not give to benevolent objects 
but from these motives. Suppose it true. What if 
they did not? They would be as well off morally as 
they arenow. A manis no better, after having refused 
from avarice, who at length gives from vanity. His 
avarice is no better, and his vanity is even worse. It 
may be said the cause of benevolence could aot ode 
sustained without it. Then, I say, let the cause of 
benevolence perish. God never meant one part of his 
creatures to be relieved by our inflicting moral injury 
upon another. If there be no other way of sustaining 
benevolence, God did not mean that benevolence should 
be sustained. But itis not so. The appeal to men’s 
better feelings is the proper appeal to be made to men. 
It will, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if 
it do not, our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject without urging it upon 
those who are engaged in promoting the objects of 
benevolent associations. It seems to me that no man 
has aright to present any other than an innocent motive 
to urge his fellow-men to action. Motives derived from 
party zeal, from personal vanity, from love of applause, 
however covertly insinuated, are not of this character. 
If a man, by exciting such feelings, sell me a horse at 
twice its value, he would be a sharper. If he excite 
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me to give from the same motives, the action partakes 
of the same character. The cause of benevolence 1s 
holy: it is the cause of God. It needs not human 
chicanery to approve it to the human heart. Let him 
who advocates it, therefore, go forth strong in the 
strength of Him whose cause he advocates. Let him 
rest his cause upon its own merits, and leave every 
man’s conscience to decide whether or not he will enlist 
inits support. And, besides, were men conscientiously 
to confine themselves to the merits of their cause, they 
would much more carefully weigh their undertakings 
before they attempted to engage others in support of 
them. Much of that fanaticism which withers the 
moral s*mpatbies of maa would thus be checked at the 
outset. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF JUSTICE AS IT RESPECTS REPUTATION. 


Ir has been already remarked that every man 1s, by 
the laws of his Creator, entitled to the physical resulta 
of his labor; that is, to those results which arise from 
the operation of those laws of cause and effect which 
govern the material on which he operates. Thus, if a 
man form several trees into a house, the result of this 
labor, supposing the materials and time to be his own, 
is his own also. Thus, again, if a man study diligently, 
the amount of knowledge which he gains is at his own 
disposal, and he is at liberty innocently to use it as 
he will. And, in general, the immediate results of a 
man’s industry are his own, and no one has any right 
to interfere with them. 

But these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing from those laws of cause and effect which 
govern the opinions and actions of men towards each 
other, which are frequently of as great importance to the 
individual as the physical results. Thus, if aman have 
built a house, the house is his. But if he have done it 
well, there arises in the minds of men a certain opinion 
of his skill, and a regard towards him on account of it, 
which may be of more value to him than even the 
house itself; for it may be the foundation of great sub- 
sequent good fortune. The industrious student is 
entitled not merely to the use of that knowledge which 
he has acquired, but also tothe estimation which the pos- 
session of that knowledge gives him among men. Now, 
these secondary and indirect results are as truly effects 
of the character and actions of the man himself, and 
they as truly belong to him, as the primary and direct 
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results of which we have before spoken. And hence, 


to diminish the esteem in which a man is held by his 
fellows, to detract from the reputation which he has 
thus acquired, is as great a violation of justice, nay, it 
may be a far greater violation of justice, than robbing 
him of money. It has, moreover, the additional aggra- 
vation of conferring no benefit upon the aggressor be- 
yond that of the gratification of a base and malignant 
envy. 

But, it may be said, the man has a reputation greater 
than he deserves, or a reputation for that which he does 
not deserve. Have I nota right to diminish it to its 
true level? 

We answer, The objection proceeds upon the conces- 
sion that the man kas @ reputation; that is, men have 


such or such an opinion concerning him. Now, the 
rule of property, formerly mentioned, applies here. 


If a man be in possession of property, though his title 
be faulty, this gives to no one a right to seize upon that 
property for himself, or to seize it and destroy it, unless 
he can himself show a better title. The very fact of 
possession bars every other claimant, except that claim- 
ant whom the present possessor has excluded. So, in 
this case, if this reputation injures the reputation of 
another, the other has a right to set forth his own 
claims; and any one else has a right, when prompted 
by a desire of doing justice to the injured, to state the 
facts as they are; but where this element of desire to 
do justice does not enter, no man has a right to dimin- 
ish the esteem in which another is held, simply because 
he may believe the other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule on this subject I suppose to be this: 
We are forbidden to utter anything which will be inju- 
rious to the reputation of another, except for adequate 
cause. I say, for adequate cause, because occasions 
may occur in which it is as much our duty to speak, 
as it is at other times our duty to be silent. The con- 
sideration of these cases will be a subsequent concern. 
The precept, thus understood; applies to the cases in 
which we speak either from no sufficient motive, or from 
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abad motive. Itis merely an extension of the great 
principle of the law of reciprocity, which commands us 
to have the same simple desire that every other man 
should enjoy unmolested the esteem in which he is held 
by men, that we have to enjoy unmolested the same 
possession ourselves. 

I do not here consider the cases in which we utter, 
either wilfully or thoughtlessly, injurious falsehood re- 
specting another. In these cases, the guilt of lying is 
superadded to that of slander. I merely here consider 
slander by itself; it being understood that, when what 
is asserted is false, it involves the sin of lying, besides 
the violation of the law of reciprocity, which we are 
nere endeavoring to enforce. 

The precept includes several specifications. Some of 
them it may be important to enumerate. 

I. It prohibits us from giving publicity to the bad 
actions of men without cause. ‘The guiit here consists 
m causelessly giving publicity. Of course it does not 
mclude those cases in which the man himself gives pub- 
licity to his own bad actions. He has himself dimin- 
Jshed his reputation, and his act becomes a part of © 
public indiscriminate information. We are at liberty 
to mention this, like any other fact, when the mention 
of it is demanded, but not to do it for the sake of 
injuring him. So, whenever his bad actions are made 
known by the providence of God, it comes under the 
same rule. Thus, I may know that a man has acted 
dishonestly. This alone does not give me liberty to 
speak of it. But if his dishonesty have been proved 
before a court of justice, it then becomes really a part 
of his reputation, and I am at liberty to speak of it in 
the same manner as of any other fact. Yet even here, 
if I speak of it with pleasure, or with a desire of injury, 
I do wrong. 

Some of the reasons for this rule are the following: 

1. The very act itself is injurious to the slanderer’s 
own moral character, and to that of him who lends 
himself to be his auditor. Familiarity with wrong 
diminishes our abhorrence of it. The contemplation 
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of it in others fosters the spirit of envy and uncharita 
bleness, and leads us in the end to exult in rather 
than sorrow over the faults of others. 

2. In the present imperfect state, where every indi- 
vidual, being fallible, must fail somewhere, if every one 
were at liberty to speak of all the wrong and all the 
imperfection of every one whom he knew, society would 
soon become intolerable from the festering of universal 
ill-will. What would become of families, of friend- 
ships, of communities, if parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, acquaintances, neighbors, and citizens, 
should proclaim every failing which they knew or heard 
of respecting each other? Now, there can no medium 
be established between telling everything and forbid- 
ding everything to be told which is told without ade- 
quate cause. 

3. We may judge of the justice of the rule by 
applying it to ourselves. We despise the man who, 
- either thoughtlessly or maliciously, proclaims what he 
considers, either justly or unjustly, our failings. Now, 
what can be more unjust cr more despicable than to 
do that whick our own conscience testifies to be unjust 
and despicable in others ? 

II. The same law forbids us to utter general conclu- 
sions respecting the characters of men, drawn from a 
particular bad action which they may have committed. 
This is manifest injustice, and it includes, frequently, 
lying as well as slander. A single action is rarely de- 
cisive of character, even in respect to that department 
of character to which it belongs. A single illiberal 
action does not prove a man to be covetous, any more 
than a single act of charity proves him to be benevolent. 
How unjust, then, must it be to proclaim a man desti- 
tute of a whole class of virtues because of one failure 
in virtue! How much more unjust, on account of 
one fault, to deny him all claim to any virtue whatso- 
ever! Yet such is frequently the’very object of calum- 
ny! And, in general, this form of vice is added to that 
just noticed. Men first, in violation of the law of reci- 
procity, make public the evil actions of others; and 
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then, with a malignant power of generalization, proceed 
to deny their claims, not only to a whole class of vir- 
tues, but not unfrequently to all virtue whatsoever. 
The reasons in this case are similar to those just 
mentioned. 

Il. We are forbidden to judge; that is, to assign 
annecessarily bad motives to the actions of men. I 
say unnecessarily, for some actions are in their nature 
such, that to presume a good motive is impossible. 

This ruie would teach us, first, to presume no un- 
worthy motive when the action is susceptible of an 
innocent one. 

And, secondly, never to ascribe to an action which 
we confess to be good any other motive than that from 
which it professes to proceed. 

This is the rule by which we are bound to be gov- 
erned in our own private opinions of men. And if, 
from any circumstances, we are led to entertain any 
doubts of the motives of men, we are bound to retain 
these doubts within our own bosoms, unless we are 
obliged, for some sufficient reason, to disclose them. 
But if we are obliged to adopt this rule respecting our 
own oninions of others, by how much more are we 
obliged to adopt it in the publication of our opinions | 
If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to suppose an 
unworthy motive, by how much less are we allowed to 
circulate it, and thus render it universally supposed ! 
‘¢ Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity.” 

The reasons for this rule are obvious: 

_ 1. The motives of men, unless rendered evident by 
their actions, can be known to God alone. They are, 
evidently, out of the reach of man. In assigning mo- 
tives unnecessarily, we therefore undertake to assert as 
fact what we at the outset confess that we have not the 
means of knowing to be such ; which is, in itself, false- 
hood: and we do all this for the sake of gratifying a 
contemptible vanity or a wicked envy, or, what is 
scarcely less reprehensible, from a thoughtless love of 
talking. 

2. There is no offence by which we are excited to a 
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livelier or more just indignation, than by the misinter- 
pretation of our own motives. This quick sensitivenesa 
in ourselves should admonish us of the guilt which we 
incur when we traduce the motives of others. 

IV. By the same rule we are forbidden to lessen the 
estimation in which others are held, by ridicule, mim- 
icry, or by any means by which they are brought into 
contempt. No man can be greatly respected by those 
to whom he is the frequent subject of laughter. It is 
but a very imperfect excuse for conduct of this sort, to 
plead that we do not mean any harm. What do we 
mean? Surely, reasonable beings should be prepared 
to answer this question. Were the witty calumniator 
to stand concealed, and hear himself made the subject 
of remarks precisely similar to those in which he in- 
dulges respecting others, he would have a very definite 
conception of what others mean. Let him, then, carry 
the lesson home to his own bosom. 

Nor is this evil the less for the veil under which it is 
frequently and hypocritically hidden. Men and women 
propagate slander under the cover of secrecy, supposing 
that by uttering it under this injunction the guilt is of 
course removed. But itis not so. The simple ques- 
tion is this: Does my duty either to God or to man 
require me to publish this which will injure another? 
If it do, publish it wherever that duty requires, and do 
it fearlessly. If it do not, it is just as great guilt to 
publish it tooneas to another. We are bound, in all 
such cases, to ask ourselves the question, Am I under 
obligation to tell this fact to this person? If not, [am 
under the contrary obligation to be silent. And still 
more. This injunction of secrecy is generally nothing 
better than the mere dictate of cowardice. We wish 
to gratify our love of detraction, but are afraid of the 
consequences to ourselves. We therefore converse un- 
der this injunction, that the injury to another may be 
done with impunity. And hence it is that in this 
manner the vilest and most injurious calumrfies are 
generally circulated. 

And, lastly, if all this be so, it will be readily seen 
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that a very large portion of the ordinary conversation 
‘of persons, even in many respects estimable, is far from 
being innocent. How very commonly is personal char- 
acter, in all its length and breadth, the matter of ordi- 
nary conversation! And in this discussion men seem 
to forget that they are under any other law than that, 
which is administered by a judge and jury. How com- 
monly are characters dissected with apparently the only 
object of displaying the power of malignant acumen 
possessed by the operator, as though another’s reputa- 
_tion were made for no other purpose than the gratifi- 
cation of the meanest and most unlovely attributes of 
the human heart! Well may we say, with the Apostle 
James, ‘‘ If any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, able to bridle the whole body.” Well may 
we tremble before the declaration of the blessed Sa- 
viour: ‘‘ For every idle word that men speak, they 
shall give an account in the day of judgment.” 

The following extract from Bishop Wilson, on this 
subject, breathes the spirit of true Christian philan- 
thropy : ‘‘ It is too true, that some evil passion or other, 
and to gratify our corruption, is the aim of most con- 
versations. We love to speak of past troubles ; hatred 
and ill-will make us take pleasure in relating the evil 
actions of our enemies. We compare, with some de- 
gree of pride, the advantages which we have over 
others. We recount, with too sensible a pleasure, the 
worldly happiness which we enjoy. This strengthens 
our passions, and increases our corruption. God grant 
that I may watch against a weakness that has such evil 
consequences! May I never hear, and never repeat 
with pleasure, such things as may dishonor God, hurt 
my own character, or injure my neighbor!” — Bishop 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 

The precepts of the Scriptures on this subject are 
aumerous and explicit. It will be necessary here to 
refer only to a few, for the sake of illustrating their 
generaltenilency : ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged : 
for with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
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to you again. And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
‘aat is in thine own eye?” (Matthew vii. 1-5). ‘Let 
all bitternes#, and wrath, and clamor, and evil-speaking 
be put away from you” (Ephesians iv. 31). ‘* Speak 
evil of no man ” (Titus iil. 2). «* He that will love life, 
and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 
evil” (1 Peter iii. 10). 

See also James, third chapter, for a graphic delinea 
tion ofthe miseries produced by the unlicensed use of 
the tongue. 

Secondly. I have thus far considered the cases in 
which silence respecting the evil actions of others is 
our duty. It is our duty when we have no just cause 
either for speaking at all or for speaking to the partic- 
ular person whom we address. But where there is a 
sufficient cause, we are under an equally imperative 
obligation to speak, wherever and whenever that cause 
spall demand it. The common fault of men is, that 
they speak when they should be silent, and are silent 
gnly when they should speak. 

The plain distinction in this case is the following: 
We are forbidden causelessly to injure another, even if 
he have done wrong. Yet, whenever justice can be 
done, or innocence protected, in no other manner than 
by a course which must injure him, we are under no 
such prohibition. No man has a right to expect to do 
wrong with impunity; much less has he a right te 
expect that, in order to shield him from the just con 
sequences of his actions, injustice should be done ta 
others, orthat other men shall by silence deliver up the 
innocent and unwary into his power. 

The principle by which we are to test ourown motives, 
in speaking of that which may harm others, is this: 
When we utter anything which will harm another, and 
we do it either without cause, or with pleasure, or 
thoughtlessly, we are guilty of calumny. When we do 
it with pain and sorrow for the offender, and from the 
sincere motive of protecting the innocent, of promoting 
the ends of public justice, or for the good of the offender 
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himself, and speak of it only to such persons and tn 
such manner as is consistent with these ends, we may 
speak of the evil actions of others, and yet be wholly 
innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore bound to speak of the faults of 
others — 

1. To promote the ends of public justice. He wha 
conceals a crime against society , renders himself a party 
to the offence. Weare bound here not merely to speak 
of it, but also to speak of it to the proper civil officer, 
- in order that it may be brought to trial and punish- 
ment. The ordinary prejudice against informing is 
unwise and immoral. He who, from proper motives, 
informs agaist crime, performs an act as honorable ag 
that of the judge who tries the cause, or of the juror 
who returns the verdict. That this may be done from 
improper motives, alters not the case. A judge may 
hold his office for the love of money, but this does not 
make the office despicable. 

2. To protect the innocent. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certain facts in a man’s history, 
which, if known to a third person, would protect him 
from important injury, it may frequently be our duty 
to put that person on his guard. If A knows that B, 
under the pretence of religion, is insinuating himself 
into the good opinion of C for the purpose of gaining 
control over his property, A is bound to put C upon his 
guard. If I know that a man who is already married 
is paying his addresses to a lady in another country, I 
am bound to give her the information. Soif I know 
of a plan laid for the purpose of seduction, I am bound 
to make use of that knowledge to defeat it. All that is 
required here is that I know what I assert to be fact, 
and that I use it simply for the purposes specified. 

3. Lor the good of the offender himself. When we 
know of the crimes of another, and there is some person 
— for instance, a parent, a guardian, or instructor — 
who might, by control or advice, be the means of the 
offender’s reformation, it is our duty to give the neces- 
sary information. (tis frequently the greatest kindness 
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that we can manifest to both parties. Were it more 
commonly practised, the allurements to sin would be 
much less attractive, and the hope of success in correct: 
ing the evil habits of the young much more encourag- 
ing. No wicked person has a right to expect that the 
community will keep his conduct a secret from those 
who have a right specially to be informed of it. He 
who does so is partaker in the guilt. 

4, Though we may not be at liberty to make public 
the evil actions of another, yet no obligation exists to- 
conceal his fault by maintaining towards him our former 
habits of intimacy. If we know himto be unworthy 
of our confidence or acquaintance, we have no right to 
act alie, by conducting towards him in public or in. 
private as though he were worthy of it. By associating 
with aman, we give to the public an assurance that we 
know of nothing to render him unworthy of our associ- 
ation. If we falsify this assurance, we are guilty of 
deception, and of a deception by which we benefit the 
wicked at the expense of the innocent, and, so far as 
our example can do it, place the latter in the power of 
the former. And still more, if we associate, on terms 
of voluntary intimacy, with personsof known bad char- 
acter, we virtually declare that such offences constitute 
no reason why the persons in question are not good 
enough associates for us. We thus virtually become 
the patrons of their crime. 

5. From what has been remarked, we see what is the 
nature of an historian’s duty. He has to do with facts 
which the individuals themselves have made public, or 
which have been made public by the providence of God. 
He records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, comes not within 
his province; but whatever has been made known, 
comes properly within it. This latter he is bound to 
use, without either fear, favor, or affection. If, from 
party zeal or sectarian bigotry or individual partiality, 
he exaggerate or conceal or misrepresent, ifhe ‘‘ aught 
extenuate, or set down aught in malice,” he is guilty 
of calumny of the most inexcusable character. It is 
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calumuy perpetrated deliberately, under the guise of 

impartiality, and perpetrated in a form intended to give 

it the widest publicity and the most permanent dura- 
tion. 

These remarks have had respect, principally, to the 
publication of injurious truth or falsehood by conver- 
sation. But it will be immediately seen that they apply 
with additional force to the publication of whatever ‘s 
injurious by the press. If it be wrong to injure my 
neighbor’s reputation within the limited circle of my 
acquaintance, how much more wrong must it be to 
injure it throughout a nation! If it be by universal 
acknowledgment mean to underrate the talents or 

’ vilify the character of a personal rival, how much more 
so that of a political opponent! If it would be de- 
grading in me to do it myself, by how much is it less 
degrading to cause it to be done by others, and to honor 
or dishonor with my confidence, and reward with polit- 
ical distinction, those who do it? Because a man is a 
political opponent, does he cease to be a creature of 
God ; and do we cease to be under obligations to cbey 
the law of God in respect to him? Or, rather, I might 
ask, Do men think that political collisions banish the 
Deity from the throne of the universe? Nor do these 
remarks apply to politicaldissensions alone. The con- 
ductor of a public press possesses no greater privileges 
than any other man, nor has he any more right than 
any other man to use, or suffer to beused, his press for 
the sake of gratifying personal pique, or avenging indi- 
vidual wrong, or holding up individuals without trial 
to public scorn. Crime against society is to be punished 
by society, and by society alone ; and he who conducts 
apublic press has no more right, because he has the 
physical power, to inflict pain than any other individual. 
If one man may do it because he has a press, another 
may do it because he has muscular strength; and thus 
the government of society is brought to an end. Nor 
has he even a right to publish cases of individual vice, 
unless the providence of God has made them public 
before. While they are out of sight of the public, 
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they are out of his sight, unless he can show that he 
has been specially appointed to perform this service. 
Alexander Hamilton, in the trial of Henry Croswell, 
unfolds the true doctrine of the liberty of the press in 
_ these remarkable words: ‘‘ The liberty of the press 
consists in the right to publish, with impunity, the 
truth, with good motives, and for justifiable ends, 
whether it respects governments, magistrates, or ind.- 


viduals.” 


CLASS I. (conTINUED). 


DUTIES TO MEN AS MEN. 


VERACITY. 


Every individual, by necessity, standsin most impor: 
tant relations both to the past and to the future. 
Without a knowledge of what has been, and of what, 
so far as his fellow-men are concerned, will be, he can 
form no decision in regard to the present. But this 
knowledge could never be attained unless his constitu- 
tion were made to correspond with his circumstances. 
It has, therefore, been made to correspond. There is, 
on the one hand, in mena strong instinctive disposition 
to tell the truth, and it controls them unless some 
other motive interpose ; and there is, on the other hand, 
a corresponding disposition to believe what is told un- 
less some counteracting motive is supposed to operate. 

Veracity has respect to the PAST AND PRESENT, or ta 
he FUTURE. We shall consider them separately. 


CHAPTER I. 
VERACTTY aX IT RESPECTS THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


VERACITY, tn this sense, always has respect to a fact; 
that is, to something done, or to something which we 
believe to be doing. 

Moral truth consists in our intention to convey to 
another, to the best of our ability, the conception of a 
fact exactly as it exists in our own minds. 

Physical truth consists in conveying to another the 
conception of a fact precisely as it actually exists or 
has existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always coincide. 

I may innocently have obtained an incorrect concep- 
tion of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it 
to another precisely as it existsin my own mind. Here, 
then, is a moral truth, but a physical untruth. 

Or, again, I may have a correct conception of a fact, 
supposing it to be an incorrect one, but may convey it 
to another with the intention to deceive. Here, then, 
is a moral falsehood, and a physicaltruth. Pure truth 
is communicated only when I have a correct conception 
of a fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to another 
precisely as it exists in my own mind. 

The law on this subject demands that when we pro- 
fess to convey a fact to another, we, to the best of our 
ability, convey to him the impression which exists in 
ourown minds. This implies, first, that we convey the 
impression which exists, and notanother ; and, secondly, 
that we convey that impression without diminution or 
exaggeration. In other words, we are obliged, in the 
language of jurisprudence, to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
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This law, therefure, forbids — 

1. The utterance as truth of what we know to be false. 
I say the utterance as truth, for we sometimes imagine 
cases for the sake of illustration, as in parakles 9r ficti- 
tious writing, where it is known beforehand that we 
merely address the imagination. Since we utter it as 
fiction, and do not wish it to be believed, there is no 
falsehood if it be not true. 

2. Uttering as truth what we do not know to be true. 
Many things which men assert, they cannot know to be 
true ; such, for instance, are, in many cases, our views 
of the motives of others. There are many other things 
which may be probable, and we may be convinced that 
they are so, but of which we cannot arrive at the cer- 
tainty. There are other things which are merely mat- 
ters of opinion, concerning which every several man may 
hold a different opinion. Now, in anysuchcase, to utter 
as truth what we cannot know or have not known to be 
truth, is falsehood. Ifa man utter anything as truth, 
he assumes the responsibility of ascertaining it to be so. 
If he who makes the assertion be not responsible, where 
shall the responsibility rest? And if any man may 
utter what he chooses, under no responsibility, there 
is the end of all credibility. 

But, it will be said, Are we never to utter anything 
which we do not know to be true? I answer: We are 
never to utter as truth what we do not know to be true. 
Whatever is a matter of probability, we may utter as a 
matter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinion, 
we may state as a matter of opinion. If we convey to 
another a conception as true, of which we have only 
the impression of probability, we convey a different 
conception from that which exists in our own minds, 
and of course we do, in fact, speak falsely. 

3. Ultering what may be true in fact, but uttering tt 
in such a manner as to convey a false impression to the 
hearers. 

As, a. By exaggerating some or all of the circum- 
stances attendant upon the facts. 

6. By extenuating some or all of the circumstances 
attendant upon the facts. 
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ce. By exaggerating some, and extenuating others. 

d. By stating the facts just as they existed, but sa 
arranging them as to leave a false impression upen the 
hearer. As, for instance, I might say, A entered 1s 
room, and left it at ten o’clock; within five minutes 
after he left it, B discovered that his watch had been 
stolen. Now, although I do not say that A stole B's 
watch, yet, if I intentionally so arrange and connect 
these facts as to leave a false impression upon the mind 
of the hearer, I am guilty of falsehood. This is a 
crime to which pleaders and partial historians and all 
prejudiced narrators are specially liable. 

4. As the crime here considered consists in mak- 
ing a false impression with intention to deceive, the 
game effect may be produced by the tones of the voice, 
a look of the eye, a motion of the head, or anything by 
which the mind of another may be influenced. ‘The 
same rule, therefore, applies to impressions made in this 
manner as to those made by words. 

5. As this rule applies to our intercourse with men 
as intelligent agents, it applies to our intercourse with 
men under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it 
forbids parents to lie to children, and children to lie to 
parents ; instructors to pupils, and pupils to instruc- 
tors; the old to the young, and the young to the old; 
attorneys to jurors, and jurors to attorneys; buyers to 
sellers, and sellers to buyers. That is, the obligation 
is universal, and cannot be annulled by any of the 
complicated relations in which men stand to each other. 

Nor can it be varied by the considerations, often 
introduced, that the person with whom we are convers- 
ing has no right to know the truth. This is asufficient 
reason why we should not speak, but it is no reason 
why we should speak a falsehood. Under such cir- 
cumstances we are at liberty to refuse to reveal any. 
thing, but we are not at liberty to utter what is false. 

The reason for this is the following: The obligation 
to veracity does not depend upon the right of the 
inquirer to know tae truth. Did our obligation de- 
pend upon this, it would vary with every person with 
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whom we conversed ; and in every case, before speak- 
ing, we should be at liberty to measure the extent of 
our neighbor's right, and tell him truth or falsehood 
accordingly. And, inasmuch as the person whom we 
address would never know at what rate we estimated 
his right, no one would know how much to believe, 
any more than we should know how much truth we 
were under obligation to tell. This would at once de- 
stroy every obligation to veracity. On the contrary, 
inasmuch as we are under obligation to utter nothing 
but the truth in consequence of our relations to God, 
this obligation is never affected by any of the circum- 
stances under which we are called upon to testify. Let 
no one, therefore, excuse himself on the ground that 
he tells only innocent lies. It cannot be innocent to 
do that which God has forbidden. <‘ Lie not one to 
another, brethren, seeing ye have put off the old man 
with his deeds.” 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the will 
of God is manifest from several considerations : 

1. We are created with a disposition to speak what is 
true, and also to believe whatisspoken. ‘The fact that 
we are thus constituted conveys to us an intimation 
that the Creator wills us to obey this constitution. The 
intention is as evident as that which is manifested in — 
creating the eye for light, and light for the eye. 

2. We are created with a moral constitution, by 
which (unless our moral susceptibility shall have been © 
destroyed) we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, 
and by which also we receive pleasure whenever, under 
circumstances which urge to the contrary, we stead- 
fastly obey it. 

3. We are so constituted that obedience to the law 
of veracity is absolutely necessary to our happiness, 
Were we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tel! 
the truth, or our disposition to receive as truth what- 
ever is told to us, there would at once be an end to all 
science and all knowledge beyond that which every 
man had obtained by his own personal observation and 
experiepce. Noman could profit by the discoveries of 
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his contemporaries, much less by the discoveries of 
those men who have gone before him. Language would 
be useless, and we should be but little removed from the 
brutes. Every one must be aware, upon the slightest 
reflection, that acommunity of entire liars could not 
exist in a state of society. The effects of such a course 
of conduct upon the whole, show us what is the will of 
God in the individual case. 

4. The will of God is abundantly made known to us 
in the holy Scriptures. I subjoin a few examples: 

‘¢ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor” ( Ex. xx.16). ‘* Lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord” (Prov. vi. 16). ‘* Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile” (Psalm 
xxxiv. 13). Those that speak lies are called children 
of the devil; that is, followers, imitators of the actions 
of the devil. (John viii. 44.) See also the cases of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and of Gehazi. (Acts v. and 2 
Kings v. 20-27.) <¢ All liars shall have their portior 
in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone” (Rev. 
xxi. 8). ‘* There shall in no wise enter therein [ into 
heaven ] anything that maketh a lie ” (J6id., verse 27). 

From what has been said, the importance of strict 
adherence to veracity is too evident to need further re- 
mark. I will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood 
in small matters — in lies told to amuse, in petty exag- 
gerations, and in complimentary discourse — is not by 
any means duly estimated. ° Let it be always borne in 
mind that he who knowingly utters what is false, tells 
a lie; anda lie, whether white, or of any other color, 
is a violation of the command of that God by whom we 
must be judged. And let us also remember that there 
is no vice which more easily than this stupefies a man’s 
conscience. He who tells lies frequently will soon be- 
come an habitual liar; and an habitual liar will soon 
lose the power of readily distinguishing between the 
conceptions of his imagination and the recollections of 
his memory. I have known persons who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable moral condition. 
Let every one, therefore, beware of even the most dis- 
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tant approaches to this detestable vice. A volume might. 
easily be written on the misery and loss of character 
which have grown out of a single lie; and another 
volume of illustrations of the moral power which men 
have gained by means of no other prominent attribute 
than that of bold, unshrinking veracity. 

If lying be thus pernicious to ourselves, how wicked 
must it be toteachit, orspecially to require itof others ! 
What shall we say, then, of parents who, to accomplish 
a momentary purpose, will not hesitate to utter toa 
child the most flagitious falsehoods? Or what shall we 
say of those heads of families who direct their children 
or servants deliberately to declare that they are not at 
home, while they are quietly sitting in their parlor or 
their study? What right has any one, for the purpose 
of securing a momentary convenience, or avoiding a 
petty annoyance, to injure forever the moral sentiments 
of another? How can such a man or woman expect 
to hear the truth from those whom they have deliber- 
ately taught to lie? The expectation is absurd; and 
the result will show that such persons, in the end, drink 
abundantly of the cup which they themselves have 
mingled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember that God governs this universe on the prin- 
ciples of veracity, and that the whole constitution of 
things is so arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose 
falsehood. Hence the jirsé lie always requires a multi- 
tude of lies to conceal it, each one of which plunges 
the criminal into more inextricable embarrassment ; 
and, at Jact, allof them will combine to cover him with 
shame. The inconveniences of truth, aside from the 
question of guilt and innocence, are infinitely less than 
the incenveniences of falsehood. 
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are not binding. The following are, I think, among the 
most important : 

Promises are not binding — 

1. When the performance is impossible. We cannot 
be under obligation to do what is plainly out of our 
power. The moral character of such a promise will, 
however, vary with the circumstances under which the 
promise was made. If I knew nothing of the impossi- 
bility, and honestly expressed an intention which I 
designed to fulfil, I am, at the bar of conscience, ac- 
quitted. The providence of God has interfered with 
my intention, and I am not to blame. If, on the other 
hand, I knew of the impossibility, I have violated the 
law of veracity. I expressed an intention which I did 
not mean to fulfil. I am bound to make good to the 
other party all the loss which he may have sustained 
by my crime. 

2. Whenthe promise is unlawful. No man can be 
under obligation to violate obligation; for this would 
be to suppose a man to be guiliy for not being guilty. 
Much less can he be under obligation to violate his 
obligations to God. Hence promises to lie, to steal, or 
in any manner to violate the laws of society, are not 
binding. And the duty of every man who has placed 
himself under any such obligation is, at once to confess 
his fault, to declare himself free from his engagement, 
and to endeavor to persuade others to do the same. 
Here, as in the former instance, there are two cases. 
Where the unlawfulness was not known, the promiser 
is under no other obligation than that of informing the 
promisee of the facts as soon as possible. Where the 
unlawfulness was known to the promiser, and not te 
the promisee, I think that the former is bound to make 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is 
known to both parties, either is at liberty to disengage 
himself, and neither is under any obligation to make 
any restitution ; forthe fault is common to both, and 
each should bear his own share of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expectation és 
voluntarily excited by the promiser. He is bound only 
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to fulfil the expectation which he voluntarily excites ; 
and if he have excited none, he has made no promise. 
If A tell B that he shall give a horse to C, and B, with- 
out A’s knowledge or consent, inform C of it, A is not 
bound. But, if he directed B to give the information, 
he is as much bound as though he informed C himself. 

4. Promises are not binding when they are known by 
both parties to proceed upon a condition, which condition 
is subsequently, by the promiser, found not to exist. As, 
if A promise to give a beggar money on the faith of his 
story, and the story be subsequently found to be a fab- 
rication, A, in such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a promise implies an 
obligation entered into between two intelligent moral 
agents, I think there can be no such obligation entered 
into where one of the parties is nota moralagent. Ido 
not think we can properly be said to make a promise to 
a brute, nor to violate it. I think the same is true of 
amadman. Nevertheless, expediency has, even in such 
cases, always taught the importance of fulfilling expec- 
tation which we voluntarily excite. I think, however, 
that it stands on the ground of expediency, and not of 
obligation. I do not suppose that any one would feel 
- guilty for deceiving a madman in order to lead him to 
a madhouse. 

These seem to me to be the most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconven- 
ience to which we may be exposed by fulfilling a promise 
isnotarelease. Weareat liberty, beforehand, to enter 
into the obligation, or not. Noman need promise un- 
less he please ; but, having once promised, he is holden 
until he be morally liberated. Hence, as after the 
obligation is formed it cannot be recalled, prudence 
would teach us to be extremely cautious in making 
promises. Except in cases where we are from long 
experience fully acquainted with all the ordinary con- 
tingencies of an event, we ought never to make a prom- 
ise without sufficient opportunity for reflection. It isa 
good rule to enter into no important engagement on 
the same day in which it is first presented to our notice. 
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And I believe that it will be generally found that those 
who are most careful in promising, are the most con- 
scientious in performing; and that, on the contrary, 
those who are willing on all occasions to pledge them- 
selves on the instant, have very little difficulty in 
violating their engagements with correspondent tbought- 
lessness. 

Of CONTRACTS. 

The peculiarity of a contract is, that it is a mutual 
promise; that is, we promise to do one thing on the 
condition that another person does another. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obliga- 
toriness, and the cases of exception to the obligatori- 
ness, are the same as in preceding cases, except 
that it has a specific condition annexed, by which the 
obligation is limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, while the other party 
performs his part, we are under obligation to perform 
our part; but, if either party fail, the other is, by the 
failure of the condition essential to the contract, liber- 
ated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the one party liber- 
ated by the failure of the other party to perform his 
part of the contract ; the first has, moreover, upon the 
second, a claim for damages to the amount of what he 
may have suffered by such failure. 

Here, however, it is to be observed that a distinction 
is to be made between a simple contract — that is, a con- 
tract to do a particular act — and a contract by which 
we enter upon a relation established by our Creator. 
Of the jirst kind are ordinary mercantile contracts to 
sell or deliver merchandise at a particular place, for a 
specified sum, to be paid ata particular time. Here, if 
the price be not paid, we are under no obligation to 
deliver the goods; and if the price is to be paid on 
condition of the delivery of the goods at a specified 
time, and they are not so delivered, we are under no 
obligation to pay the price. Of the second kind are the 
contract of civil society, and the marriage contract. 
These, being appointed by the constitution under which 
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God has placed us, may be dissolved only for such rea- 
sons as he has appointed. Thus, society and the indi- 
vidual enter mutually into certain obligations with re- 
spect to each other; but it does not follow that either 
party is liberated by every failure of the other. The 
case is the same with the marriage contract. In these 
instances, each party is bound to fulfil its part of the 
contract, notwithstanding the failure of the other. 

It is here proper to remark, that the obligation to 
veracity is precisely the same, under what relations so- 
ever it may beformed. It is as binding between indi- 
viduals and society on both parts, and between societies 
and societies, as it is between individuals. Thereisno 
more excuse for a society, when it violates its obligation 
to an individual, or for an individual when he violates 
his obligations to a society, than for any other case of 
deliberate falsehood. By how much more are societies 
or communities bound to fidelity in their engagements 
with each other, since the faith of treaties is the only 
barrier which interposes to shield nations from the 
appeal to bloodshed in every case of collision of inter- 
ests! And the obligation is the same, under what cir- 
cumstances soever nations may treat with each other. 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn 
obligations because the other party is uncivilized. A 
strong nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The 
simple fact that two communities of moral agents have 
entered into engagements, binds both of them equally 
in the sight of their common Creator. And He who 
is the Judge of all, in his holy habitation, will assur- 
edly avenge, with most solemn retributions, that viola- 
tion of faith in which the peculiar blessings bestowed 
upon one party are made.a reason for inflicting misery 
upon the other party, with whom he has dealt less 
bountifully. Shortly before the death of the Duke of 
Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, a cabinet council was 
held, at which he was present, to take into consideration 
the expediency of violating a treaty ; which it was sup- 
posed could be done with manifest advantage to France. 
The treaty was read; and the ministers explained im 
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what respects it operated unfavorably, and how great 
an accession of territory might be made to France by 
acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. Heasons 
of state were, of course, offered in abundance, to justify 
the deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy heard 
them all in silence. When they had finished, he closed 
the conference by laying his hand upon the instrument, 
and saying with emphasis, ‘‘ Gentlemen, there ts a 
treaty.” This single sentiment is a more glorious mon- 
ument to his fame than a column inscribed with the 
record of a hundred victories. 

It is frequently said, partly by way of explanation, 
and partly by way of excuse for the violation of con- 
tracts by communities, that corporate bodies have no 
conscience. In what sense this is true it is not neces- 
sary here toinquire. It is sufficient to know that every 
one of the corporators has a conscience, and is respon- 
sible to God for obedience to its dictates. Men may 
mystify before each other, and they may stupefy the 
monitor in their own bosoms, by throwing the blame of 
perfidy upon each other ; but it is yet worthy to be re- 
membered that they act in the presence of a Being 
with whom the night shineth as the day, and that they 
must appear before a tribunal where there will be ‘* no 
shuffling.” For beings acting under these conditions 
there surely can be no wiser or better course ‘han that 
of simple, unsophisticated verity, under what relations 
soever they may be cailed upon to act. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF OATHS. 


1. The theory of oaths. 

It is frequently of the highest importance to society 

that the facts relating to a particular transaction should 
be distinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this 
could be done, neither the innocent could be protected 
nor the guilty punished; that is, justice could not be 
administered, and society could not exist. 
- To almost every fact, or to the circumstances which 
determine it to be fact, there must, from the laws of 
cause and effect, and from the social nature of man, be 
many witnesses. ‘The fact can, therefore, be generally 
known, if the witnesses can be induced to testify, and 
to testify the truth. 

To place men under such circumstances that, upon 
the ordinary principles of the human mind, they shall 
be most likely to testify truly, is the design of adminis- 
tering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides incurring the ordinary civil 
penalties incident to perjury, he who swears calls upon 
God to witness the truth of his assertions; and also, 
either expressly or by implication, invokes upon him- 
self the judgments of God if he speak falsely. The 
ordinary form of swearingin this country and in Great 
Britain is to close the promise of veracity with the 
words, * So help me God ;” that is, may God only help 
me so as I tell the truth. Inasmuch as, without the 
help of God, we must be miserable for time and for 
eternity, to relinquish his help if we violate the truth, 
is, on this condition, to imprecate upon ourselves the 
absence of the favor of God, and, of course, all possible 
misery forever. 
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The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to be as follows: — 

1. Men naturally speak the truth when there is no 
counteracting motive to prevent it; and, unless some 
such motive be supposed to supervene, they expect the 
truth to be spoken. 

2. When, however, by speaking falsely, some imme~ 
diate advantage can be gained, or some immediate evil 
avoided, they will frequently speak falsely. 

3. But when a greater good can be gained, or a 
greater evil avoided, by speaking the truth than could 
possibly be either gained or avoided by speaking falsely, 
they will, on the ordinary principles of the human 
mind, speak the truth. To place them under such cir- 
cumstances is the design of an oath. 

4. Now, asthe favor of God is the source of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis- 
pleasure must involve misery utterly beyond the grasp 
of our limited conceptions, if we can place men under 
such circumstances that, by speaking falsely, they re- 
linquish all claim to the one and incur all that is awful 
in the other, we manifestly place a stronger motive 
before them for speaking the truth than can possibly 
be conceived for speaking falsehood. Hence it is sup- 
posed, on the ordinary principles of the human mind, 
that men under such circumstances will speak the 
truth. 

Such I suppose to be the theory of oaths. There 
can be no doubt that, if men acted upon this convic- 
tion, the truth would be, by means of oaths, universally 
elicited. 

But, inasmuch as men may be required to testify 
whose practical conviction of these great moral truths 
is at best but weak, and who are liable to be more 
strongly influenced by immediate than by ulterior mo- 
tives, human punishments have always been affixed to 
the crime of perjury. These, of course, vary in dif- 
ferent ages, and in different periods of society. The 
most equitable provision seems to be that of the Jewish 
law, by which the perjurer was made to suffer precisely 
the same injury which he had designed to inflict upon 
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the innocent party. The Mosaic enactment seems in- 
tended to have been, in regard to this crime, unusually 
rigorous. - The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. It ‘certainly deserves serious consideration, 
whether modern legislators might not derive important 
instruction from this feature of Jewish jurisprudence. 

Il. The lawfulness of oaths. On this subject a 
diversity of opinion has been entertained. It has been 
urged by those who deny the lawfulness of oaths — 

1. That oaths are frequently forbidden in the New 
Testament, and that we are commanded to use Yes 
for our affirmative, and Wo for our negative; for the 
reason that ‘‘ whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil,” or of the evil one. 

2. That no man has a right to peril his eternal sal- 
vation upon a condition which, from intellectual or 
moral imbecility, he would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a right to oblige another to place 
himself under such conditions. 

4, That the frequent use of oaths tends, by abating 
our reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feel- 
ing of the obligation to veracity. 

5. That no reason can be assigned why this crime 
should be treated so differently from every other. Other 
crimes, so far as man is concerned, are left to human 
punishments; and there can be no reason why this 
crime should involve the additional punishment in- 
tended by the imprecation of the loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects who never take an oath 
are as fully believed, upon their simple affirmation, as 
any others; nay, that false witness among them is 
more rare than among other men taken at random. 
This is, I believe, acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfulness of oaths urge, on 
the contrary—  ° 

1. That those passages in the New Testament which 
bave been referred to, forbid not judicial oaths, but 
merely profanity. 

2. That our Saviour responded, when examined upon 
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oath. This, however, is denied by the other party ta’ 
be a fair interpretation. . 

3. That the apostles, on several occasions, call God 
to witness, when they are attesting to particular facts. 
The instances adduced are such phrases as these: 
‘¢God is my witness;” ‘‘ Behold, before God I lie 
not.” The example in this case is considered sufficient 
to assure us of the lawfulness of this sort of appeal. 

4, That the importance of truth to the purposes of 
justice warrants us in taking other measures for the 
prevention of perjury than are taken for the prevention 
of other crimes ; and especially as this is a crime to the 
commission of which there may always exist peculiarly 
strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the principal consideratiors 
which have been urged on both sides of the question. 
It seems to me to need a more thorough discussion than 
can be allowed to it inthis place. One thing, however, 
seems evident, —that the multiplication of oaths de- 
manded by the present practice of most Christian 
nations is not only very wicked, but that its direct 
tendency is to diminish our reverence for the Deity, 
and thus, in the end, to lead to the very evil which it is 
intended to prevent. 

Til. Interpretation of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party 
administering them, they are to be interpreted as he 
understands them. ‘The person under oath has no right 
to make any mental reservation, but to declare the 
truth precisely in the manner that the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth is expected of him. 
On no other principle would we ever know what to be- 
lieve or to expect from a witness. If, for the sake of 
personal friendship or personal advantage, or from fear 
of personal inconvenience, or from the excitement of 
party partiality, he shrink from declaring the whole 
truth, he is as truly guilty of perjury as though he 
swore falsely for money. 

IV. Different kinds of oaths. 

Oaths respect either the past or the futare; that is, 
are either assertory or promissory. 
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1.. The oath respecting the past is definite. A trans- 
action either took place, or it did not take place, and we 
either have or have not some knowledge respecting it. 
It is therefore in our power either to tell what we know, 
or to tell what and in how much we do not know. 
This is the proper occasion for an oath. 

2. The oath respecting the future is of necessity in- 
definite, as when we promise upon oath to discharge, to 
the best of our ability, a particular office. Thus, the 
parties may have very different views of what is meant 
by discharging an office according to the best of our 
ability ; or this obligation may conflict with others, such 
as domestic or personal obligations ; and the incumbent 
may not know, even with the best intentions, which 
obligation ought to take the precedence ; that is, what 
is the best of his ability. Such being the case, who 
that is aware of the frailty of human nature will dare 
to peril his eternal salvation upon the performance, to 
the best of his ability, of any official duty? And if 
these allowances be understood by both parties, how 
are they to be limited? And if they be not limited, 
what is the value of an oath? Such being the case, it 
is, at best, doubtful whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ought they to be 
required, as is frequently the case, in the most petty 
details of official life. They must be a snare to the 
conscience of a thoughtful man, and must tend to 
obliterate moral distinctions from the mind of him who 
is, as is too frequently the case, unfortunately thought- 
less. Why should one man, who is called upon to dis- 
charge the duties of a constable, or of an overseer of 
common schools, or even of a counsellor or a judge, 
be placed under peril of his eternal salvation, any more 
than his neighbor who discharges the duty of a mer: 
chant, of an instructor of youth, a physician, or a cler- 
gyman? Itseems to me that no man can take such an 
oata of office, upon reflection, without such mental 
reservation as must immediately convince him that the 
requirement is nugatory ; and, if so, that it must be 
injurious, 
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DUTIES WHICH ARISE FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF TH 
SEXES. 


Unber this division of the subject we shall consider — 

1. The general duty of chastity. 

2. The nature and obligations of the relation of 
matiriage. | 

3. The duties of parents. 

4. The duties of children. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DUTY OF CHASTITY. 


THE moral law limits the indulgence of the sexual 
desire to individuals who are exclusively united to each 
other for life. 

Hence it forbids adultery, polygamy, concubinage, or, 
in general, intercourse with one of the other sex, under 
any other condition than that of the marriage covenant. 

Inasmuch as unchaste desire is strongly excited by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all impure 
thoughts and actions, all unchaste conversation, looks 
and gestures, the reading of obscene or lascivious books, 
and everything which would naturally produce in us a 
tendency to violate this precept. 

The law which we are to consider contains two re- 
strictions. It requires that the individuals be exclu- 
sively united to each other, and that this union be 
during life. 

Let us briefly examine the teachings of natural re- 
ligion upon both of these points. 

That it is the will of our Creator that the gratification 
of the sexual desire should be limited to those who 
are exclusively united to each other, may be shown as 
follows : 

1. The number of births of each sex is substantially 
equal. As at the beginning God created a male and a 
female, so has it ever been. This universal fact suffi- 
ciently indicates his will. 

2. Under this restriction the race is most rapidly 
multiplied, and the héalth of the young most certainly 


secured. 
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8. The human infant is proverbially helpless, and on 
its entrance into this world needs all the comforts of an 
affectionate home, where everything will be done lov- 
ingly for its comfort and sustenance. And after its 
infancy is passed, it needs the watchful care of parents, 
who will unite in rendering to it every reedful office, to 
guide it by their experience, restrain it by parental au- 
thority, and prepare it for its future situation in society. 
It is obvious that such a home can never be prepared 
for the offspring of disgraceful lust or promiscuous 
concubinage. 

4, There can be no doubt that we were created to 
find a large part of our earthly happiness in domestic 
society, where all the relations of husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, combine to 
augment the happiness of every individual. But how 
can such happiness be enjoyed when the domestic soci- 
ety is constituted on any other principles than those 
which we have indicated ? 

5. No reason can be assigned why an individual of 
one sex is not as valuable in the sight of the Creator as 
an individual of the other, much less why the one sex 
should be the abused slave, or the object of sensua, 
gratification for the other. But just as we depart from 
obedience to the law of chastity, is woman degraded to 
this condition. No one can suppose that the Creator 
intended one human being to stand in such a relation 
to another, while both are equally tending to the same 
solemn eternity. 

II. The second requirement of the law of chastity is 
that the union be for life. Among the natural reasons 
for this requirement may be the following : 

1. Nothing tends so strongly to cultivate that self- 
government and mutual forbearance, which are essen- 
tial to any connection of imperfect beings, as the con- 
viction that the union is for life. 

2. If the union be not for life, it must be liable to be 
dissolved at the will of either party. This would lead 
to all the evils of promiscuous concubinage, of whic 
we have spoken, 
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8. Children require the care of parents until they 
have arrived at an age at which they are competent te 
assume the care of themselves. But if the domestic 
society be dissolved, they belong to no one; they have 
no protector, and are cast helpless upon the world. 

4. Or, if otherwise, they become the charge of one of 
_ the parents, and this will commonly be the mother, 
_ whose parental instincts are stronger, and who would - 
frequently rather die than desert her offspring. The 
tendency of every licentious system is to take advan- 
tage of the maternal instincts of the mother for the 
purpose of devolving upon her a labor which she is least 
able to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves, in advanced age, frequently 
need the care of their children, and are greatly depend- 
ent for their happiness upon them. But all this source 
of happiness is dried up by any system which allows of 
the disruption of the domestic society, and the deser- 
tion of offspring at the will of both or either of the 
parents. 

If it be suggested that though this may be the gen- 
eral rule, yet that occasional aberrations may be ex- 
empted from the general rule, it may be answered — 

1. That the severity of the punishment which God 
has affixed to the crime displays his displeasure against 
it. In woman this crime is fatal to reputation, and a 
return to virtue seems almost hopeless; and in man it 
leads directly to those states of mind which are the sure 
precursors to destruction. ; 

2. The Creator, who made us, and to whom we must 
give account, is no respecter of persons, and he will 
bring every secret thing into judgment. The seducer 
and his victim will shortly stand at the bar of that 
Judge who wili render to every man according to his 
deeds. 

3. Let it be remembered that a female is, like us, a 
morai and accountable being, hastening to the bar of 
Goud. Let us consider the worth of that soul which, 
unless a miracle interposes, must, by the loss of virtue, 
be diiven into that path which leads to endless despair ; 
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and we ask whether there be a crime whose atrocity 
more justly merits the deepest condemnation than that 

‘which, for the sake of a momentary gratification, will 
violate all these obligations, outrage all these sympa- 
thies, and work out so wide-spreading and interminable 
a ruin? 

III. The precepts of revealed religion on this subject 
may he briefly stated. 

1. The seventh commandment of the decalogue is, 
‘¢ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” The term adul- 
tery here is intended to designate impurity of action of 
every kind. 

2. Our Saviour, in reference to the law of chastity, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, teaches us fully the extent of 
this precept. ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
But I say unto you, that whosoever shall look upon a 
woman to lust after her [to cherish impure desire] hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart. And 
if thy right eye offend thee [cause thee to offend ], pluck 
it out and cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell” (Matt. v. 
27-33). That is, as I suppose, eradicate from your 
bosom every impure thought, no matter at what sac- 
rifice; for no one who cherishes impurity even in 
thought can inherit the kingdom of heaven. 

Ineed not multiply quotations from both the Old and 
New Testaments, which show that God has classed un- 
cleanness among those crimes which especially bring 
down his judgments upon men. Let every one, then, 
remember that whoever violates this command, violates 
it in defiance of the most clearly revealed command of 
God, and at the price of his own soul. 

Iremarked above that the law of chastity forbade the 
indulgence of lascivious or impure imaginations, the 
harboring of such thoughts in the mind, or the doin; 
of anything by which such thoughts could be excited. 
Licentiousness in outward conduct never appears until 
the mind has become defiled by impure imaginations, 
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{fence the necessity of the utmost vigilance in the 
government of our thoughts, and in the avoiding .of 
all books, all pictures, all society, and all conduct or 
actions, of which the tendency i is to imbue our imagin- 
ations with anything at variance with the purest virtue. 
No man can take fire in his bosom and his clothes be 
not burned. Hence it is that immodest dancing, and 
all amusements and actions which tend to inflame the 
passions, are sadly pernicious to morals. It is not 
enough for a virtuous woman to say that she suffers no 
harm from such associations; if she knows that they 
are the occasions of ruin to others, she must charge 
herself with the crime of being accessory to the undoing 
of others. It was Cain who asked, ‘‘ Am I my brcther’s 
keeper?” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


It has already been remarked, in the preceding sec. 
tion, that the law of chastity forbids all sexual inter 
course between persons who have not been exclusively 
united for life. In the act of marriage, two persons, 
under the most solemn circumstances, are thus united ; 
and they enter a mutual contract thus to live in 
respect to each other. ‘This relation having been es- 
tablished by God, the contract thus entered into has all 
the solemnity of an oath. Hence he who violates it is 
guilty of a twofold crime: first, the violation of the 
law of chastity ; and, secondly, of the law of veracity, 
—a veracity pledged under the most solemn circum- 
stances. 

But vastly more than this is intended by the institu- 
tion of marriage. By the contract thus entered into 
a society is formed, of a most interesting and important 
character, which is the origin of all civil society, and 
in which children are prepared to become members of 
that great community. As our principal knowledge of 
the nature and obligations of this institution is derived 
from the sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to 
explain the manner in which they treat of it, without 
adding anything to what I have already said in regard 
to the teaching of natural religion. 

I shall consider, first, the nature of this contract; 
and, secondly, the duties which it enjoins and the 
crimes which it forbids. 

first. The nature of the contract. 

1. The contract is for life, and is dissoluble for one 
cause only, — the cause of whoredom: 
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Matthew xix. 3-6, 9: ‘*Then came some of the 
Pharisees to him, and, tempting him, asked, Can a man 
upon every pretence divorce his wife? He answered, 
Have ye not read, that at the beginning, when the Cre- 
ator made man, he formed a male and female; and 
said, for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, 
and adhere to his wife ; and they two shall be one flesh? 
Wherefore they are no longer two, butone flesh. What 
then God hath conjoined, let no man separate. Where- 
fore, I say unto you, whosoever divorceth his wife, ex- 
cept for whoredom, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery.” [use here the translation of Dr. Campbell, 
which, I think, conveys more exactly than the common 
version the meaning of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, being an insti- 
tution of God, is subject to Ais Jaws alone, and not to the 
laws of man. Hence the civil law is binding upon the 
conscience only in so far as it corresponds to the law 
of God. ~ 

8. This contract is essentially mutual. By entering 
into it, the members form a society ; that is, they have 
something in common. Whatever is thus in common 
belongs equally to both. What is not thus surrendered 
remains, as before, in the power of the individual. 

4. The basis of this union is affection. Individuals 
thus contract themselves to each other on the ground 
not merely of mutual regard, but also of a regard 
stronger than that which they entertain for any other 
persons. Such is the nature of the human affections, 
that we derive a higher and a purer pleasure from ren- 
dering happy those whom we love than from self-grati- 
fication. This isthe essential element on which depends 
the happiness of the marricd state. 

5. I have mentioned above that this being a volun- 
tary compact, and forming a peculiar society, there are 
some things which, by this compact, each surrenders to 
the other, and also other things which are not surren- 
dered. It is important that these be distinguished from 
each other. 

I remark, then — 
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a. Neither party surrenders to the other any contrv] 
over anything appertaining to the conscience. For 
either party to interfere with the discharge of those 
duties which the other party really believes that it owes 
to God, is therefore wicked and oppressive. 

b. Neither party surrenders to. the other anything 
which would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thua, 
a husband does not promise to subject his professional 
pursuits to the willof his wife. So, also, his duties as 
a citizen are of prior obligation; and, if they really 
interfere with any others, those subsequently formed 
must be construed in subjection to them. Thus, also, 
the filial duties of both parties remain in some respects 
unchanged after marriage, and the marriage contract 
should not be so interpreted as to violate them. 

ce. On the other hand, I suppose that the marriage 
contract binds each party, whenever individual gratifi- 
cation is concerned, to prefer the happiness of the other 
party to its own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, 
the happiness of both is increased by enjoying it ir 
common. If it can be enjoyed but by one, each should 
prefer that it be enjoyed by the other. And if there be 
sorrow to be endured, or inconvenience to be suffcred, 
each should desire, if possible, to bear the infliction for 
the sake of shielding the other from pain. 

d. And, as J have remarked before, the disposition 
to do this arises from the very nature of the principles 
on which the compact is formed, from unreserved affec- 
tion. This is the very manner in which affection always 
displays itself. And this is the only course of conduct 
by which affection can be retained. 

6. As, however, in all societies there may be differ- 
ences of opinion, even where the harmony of fecling 
remains unimpaired, so there may be differences here. 
Where such differences of opinion exist, there must be 
some ultimate appeal. As the husband 1s responsible 
to civil society, the voice of nature and of revelation 
unite in conferring the right of ultimate authority upon 
him. By this arrangement the happiness of the wife 
is increased no less than that of the husband. Her 
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power is always greatest in concession. She is graceful 
and attractive while meek and gentle ; but when angered 
and turbulent, she loses the fascination of her own sex, 
without attaining to the dignity of the other. 

Secondly. I come now to speak of the duties imposed 
by the marriage relation. 

I. The marriage relation imposes upon both partiss 
equally the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse with any 
other person than that one to whom the individual is 
united in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduct in married per- 
sons, or with married persons, of which the tendency 
would be to diminish their affection for those to whom 
they are united in marriage, or of which the tendency 
would be to give pain to the other party. 

The. crime of adultery is of an exceedingly aggra- 
vated nature. The misery which it inflicts upon par- 
eats and children, relatives, and friends, the total anni- 
hilation of domestic happiness, and the total disruption 
of parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, 
mark it as one of the basest forms of human atrocity. 
And if any one will remember that the happiness and 
prosperity of a country must depend on the-virtue of 
the domestic society more than on anything else, he can- 
not fail to perceive that a crime which by a single act 
sunders the conjugal tie, and leaves children worse than 
parentless, must be attended with more abundant and 
remediless evils than almost any other that can be 
named. The taking of human life can be attended 
with no consequences more dreadful. In the one case, 
the parental tie is broken, but the victim is innocent ; 
in the other, the tie is broken, with the additional aggra- 
vation of an irretrievable moral stain, and a wide- 
spreading dishonor that cannot be washed away. 

II. The law of marriage enforces the duty of mutual 
affection. 

Affection towards another is the result of his or her 
actions and temper towardsus. Admiration and respect 
may be the result of other manifestations of character, 
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but nothing is so likely as evidence of affection towards 
ourselves to produce in us affection towards others. 

III. The law of marriage imposes the duty of mu- 
tual assistance. 

In the domestic society, as in every other, there are 
special duties devolving upon each member. So here, 
there are duties devolving of right upon the husband, 
end other duties devolving of “right upon the wife. 
Thus it is the duty, in the first instance, of the husband 
to provide for the wants of the family ; and ofthe wife, 
to assume the charge of the affairs of the household. 
His sphere of duty is without, her sphere of duty is 
within. That man is worthily despised who does not 
qualify himself to support that family of which he has 
voluntarily assumed the office of protector. Nor surely 
is that woman less deserving of contempt who enters 
upon the duties of a wife with no other conceptions of 
the responsibilities which she has assumed than such as 
have been acquired from a life of childish caprice, lux- 
urious self-indulgence, and sensitive, feminine, yet 
thoroughly finished selfishness. 

I have remarked, that the duties of the husband and 
wife are thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, 
if one be disabled, all that portion of the duty of the 
disabled party which the other can discharge falls upon 
that other. If the husband cannot alone support the 
family, it is the duty of the wife to assist him. If the 
wife is, through sickness, unable to direct her house- 
hold, the husband is bound, in so far as it is possible, 
to assume her care. In case of the death of either, 
the whole care of the children devolves upon the sur- 
vivor. 

I shall close this chapter with the following well- 
known extract from a poet whose purity of character 
and exquisite sensibility have done more than any other 
ix. our language to clothe virtue in her own native at 
tractiveness : 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee urjmpaired and pure, 
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Or, tasting, long enjoy thee! — too infirm 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which nogleet 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup: 

Thou art the nurse of virtue; in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is adored, —= 
That reeling goddess, with her zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail support; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joys which her stormy rapture never yields. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we seem 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown! 

"Till prostitution elbows us aside 

Is oll our orewded strects. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE LAW OF PARENTS. 


Tue adaptation of the physical and moral laws under 
which man is placed, to the promotion of human hap- 
piness, is beautifully illustrated in the relation which 
exists between the law of marriage and the law of 
parent-and child. Were the physical or moral condi- 
tions of marriage different in any respect from those 
which exist, the evils which would ensue would be innu- 
merable. 

For instance, we see that mankind are incapable of 
sustaining the relation of parent until they have arrived 
at the age of maturity, attained to considerable knowl- 
edge and experience, and become capable of such labor 
as will enable them to support and protect their offspring. 
Were this otherwise, the progress of man in virtue and 
Knowledge would be impossible, even if the whole race 
did not perish from want and disease. 

Again, the parent is endowed with a love of his off- 
spring, which renders it a pleasure to him to contribute 
to its welfare, and to give it, by every means in his 
power, the benefit of his own experience. And, on the 
contrary, there is in the child, if not a correspondent 
love of the parent, a disposition to submit to the parent’s 
wishes, and, unless its instincts have been mismanaged, 
to yield to his authority. 

Again, it is evident that civil society is constituted by 
the surrender of the individual’s personal desires and 
propensities to the good of the whole. Now, in this 
point of view, the domestic society is designed to be, 
as has been frequently remarked, the nursery for the 
state. 
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Thus, the parent being of an age and having experi- 
ence sufficient to control and direct the child, and the 
child being instinctively disposed to yield to his author- 
ity, the child grows up undera system in which he 
yields to the will of another, and thus he learns at home 
to submit to the laws of that society of which he is soon 
to become a member. And hence it is that the relaxa- 
tion of parental authority has always been found one 
of the surest indications of the decline of social order, 
and the unfailing precursor of public turbulence and 
anarchy. 

But still more, it is a common remark that children 
are influenced by example more readily than by any 
other means. Now, by the marriage constitution this 
principle of human nature is employed as an instrument 
of the greatest possiblegood. Westated that the basis 
of the marriage covenant is affection, and that it sup- 
poses each party to preferthe happiness of the other to 
its own. While the domestic society is governed by 
this principle, it presents to the children « continual 
example of disinterestedness and self-denial, and of the 
happiness which results from the exercise of these vir- 
tues. And yet more, the affection of the parents prompts 
them to the exercise of the same virtues in behalf of 
their children, and hence the latter have before their 
eyes a constantly operating motive to the cultivation of 
these very dispositions. And, lastly, as the duty of the 
wife is submission, children are thus taught, by the ex- 
ample of one whom they respect and love, that submis- 
sion is both graceful and dignified; and that it in no 
manner involves the idea of baseness or servility. 

1. From these considerations we learn the relation 
which exists by nature between parents and children. 
It is the relation of a superior toan inferior. The right 
of the parent is to command ; the duty of the child is to 
obey. Authority belongs to the one, submission to the 
other. This relation is apart of our constitution, and 
the obligation which arises from it is, accordingly, a part 
of our duty. Itis not a mere matter of convenience or 
of expediency, but it arises from the relations under 
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which we are created; and to the violation of it, out: 
Creator has affixed peculiar and afflicting penalties. 

2. While this is the relation, yet the motive which 
should govern the obligation, on both sides, is affection. 
While the authority to command rests with the parent, 
and the duty of submission is imposed upon the child, 
yet the parent is not at liberty to exercise this authority 
from caprice, or for his own advantage, but from simple 
love to the child, and for the child’s advantage. The 
constitution under which we are placed renders it ne- 
cessary that the parent should exercise this power ; but 
that parent abuses it if he exercise it from any other 
motive than duty to God and love to his offspring. 

3. This relation being established by our Creator, 
and the obligations consequent upon it being binding 
upon both parties, the failure in one party does not an- 
nihilate the obligations of the other. If achild be dis- 
obedient, the parent ‘is still under obligation to act 
towards it for its own good, and not to exert his author. 
ity for any other purpose. Ifa parent be unreasonable, 
this does not release the child; he is still bound to 
honor and obey and reverence his parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generally, to educate, 
or to bring up their children in sucha manner as they 
believe will conduce most to their future happiness, both 
temporal and eternal. 

This comprehends several particulars. 

I. SUPPORT, OR MAINTENANCE. 

That it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the 
helpless being whom they have brought into existence 
need not be proved. As to the expensiveness of this 
maintenance, I donot know that anything very definite 
can be asserted. The general rule would seem to be, 
that the mode of life adopted by the parent would be 
that which he is required to provide for the child. 
This, however, would be modified by some circum- 
stances. If a parent of large wealth brought up his 
family in meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. So, on the 
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other hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
children independent of labor, brings them up, whether 
male or female, in idleness and expensiveness, he vio- 
lates his duty as a parent: he is preparing them fora 
life, not of happiness, but of discontent, imbecility, and 
misery. 

II. Epvoarion. 

1. Physical education. A parent is underobligation 
to use all the means in his power to secure to his chil- 
dren a good physical constitution. It is his duty to 
regulate their food, their labor, and exercise, so as fully 
to develop all the powers, and call into exercise all the 
functions of their physical system; to accustom them 
to hardship, and render them patient of labor. 

By the same rule we see the wickedness of those 
parents who employ their children in such service, or 
oblige them to labor in such manner, as will expose 
them to sickness, infirmity, disease, and premature 
death. In many manufacturing countries children are 
forced to labor before they are able to endure confine- 
ment and fatigue, or to labor vastly beyond their 
strength ; so that the vigor of their constitution is de- 
stroyed even ininfancy. The power of the parent over 
the child was given for the child’s good, and neither to 
gratify the parent’s selfishness, nor to minister to his 
love of gain. It is not improper to add, that the guilt 
and the shame of this abuse of the rights of children 
are equally shared between the parent who thus sells 
his child’s health and life for gold, and the heartless 
agent who thus profits by his wickedness. Nor is this 
form of violation of parental obligation confined to any 
one class of society. The ambitious mother who, for 
the sake of her own elevation, or the aggrandizement of 
her family, and without any respect to the happiness 
of her child, educates her daughter in all the trickery 
of fashionable fascination, dwarfing her mind and o«n- 
sualizing her aspirations for the chance of negotiating 
for her a profitable match, falls under precisely the same 
condemnation. 


2. Intellectual education. A child enters into the 
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world utterly ignorant, and possessed of nothing else 
than a collection of impulses and capabilities. To some 
knowledge and discipline the parent has, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, attained; and, at least, so much as 
this he is bound to communicate to his children. In 
some respects, however, this duty can be discharged 
more effectively by others than by the parent; and it 
may, therefore, very properly be thus devolved upon a 
teacher. The parental obligation requires that it be 
done either by a parent himself, or that he procure it 
to be done by another. 

[have said that it can, in part, be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done only 
in part. The teacher is only the agent; the parent is 
the principal. The teacher does not remove from the 
parent any of the responsibility of his relation. Several 
duties devolve upon the one which cannot bé right- 
fully devolved upon the other. 

For instance — 

1. He is bound to inform himself of the peculiar 
habits of his child, and consider what sort of education 
will most conduceto his future happiness and usefulness. 

2. He is bound to select such instructors as will best 
accomplish the results which he believes will be most 
beneficial. 

3. He is bound to devote such time and attention to 
the subject as will enable him to ascertain whether the 
instructor of his child discharges his duty with faith- 
fulness. 

4, To encourage his child by manifesting such in- 
terest in his studies as shall give to diligence and 
assiduity all the assistance and benefit of parental 
authority and friendship. 

5. And if a parent be under obligation to do this, he 
is, of course, under obligation to take time to do tt, and: 
so to construct the arrangements of his family and 
business that 7t may be done. He has no right to say 
that he has no time for these duties. If God have re- 
quired them of him, as is the fact, he has time exactly 
for them, and he has not time for those other occupa- 
tions which interfere with them. 


. 
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Nor let it be supposed that this will ever be done 
without bringing with it its own reward. <A parent 
who assiduously follows his children throughout the 
various steps of their education, will find his own 
knowledge. increased, and his own education carried 
forward vastly beyond what he would at first have con« 
ceived. Andyet more. It is only thus that theparent 
will be able to retain that intellectual superiority 
which it is so much for the interest of poth parties that 
he should, for a long time at least, possess. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance for a child to suppose that he 
knows more than his parent; and if his supposition be 
true, he will not be slow to entertain it. The longer 
the parent maintains his superiority in knowledge and 
wisdom, the better will it be for both parties. But this 
superiority cannot be retained if, as soon as the parent 
enters upon active business, he desist from all effort 


é 


ae 
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after intellectual cultivation, and surrenders himself a_ 


slave to physical labor, while. he devotes his child to 
mere intellectual cultivation, and thus renders intel- 
lectual intercourse between himself and his childrer 
almost impossible. 

3. Moral education. 

The eternal destiny of the child is placed, in a most 
important sense, in the hands of its parents. The 
parent is under obligation to instruct, and cause his 
child to be instructed, in those religious sentiments 
which he believes to be according to the will of God. 
With his duty in this respect no one has a right to 
interfere. If the parent be in error, the fault is not in 
teaching the child what he believes, but in believing 
what is false, without having used the means which 
God has given him to arrive at the truth. But, if such 
be the responsibility, and so exclusive the authority of 
the parent, it is manifest that he is under a double obli- 
gation to ascertain what is the will of God, and in what 
manner the future happiness of an immortal soul may 
be secured. As soon as he becomes a parent, his de- 
cisions on this subject involve the future happiness or 
misery, not only of his own soul, but also of that of 
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another. Both considerations, therefore, impose upon 
him the obligation cf coming to a serious and solemn | 
decision upon his moral condition and prospects. 

But, besides that of making himself acquainted with 
the doctrines of religion, the relation in which he stands 
imposes upon the parent several other duties. 

It is his duty — 

1. To teach his child its duties to God and to man, 
and produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its 
moral responsibility. And specially should it be the 
constant effort of the parent to cultivate in his child a 
spirit of piety, or a right feeling towards God, the true 
source of every other virtue. 

2. Inasmuch as the present state of man is morally 
imperfect, and every individual is a sharer in that im- 
perfection, it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, so 
far as is in his power, the wrong propensities of his 
children. He should watch with ceaseless vigilance 
for the first appearances of pride, obstinacy, malice, 
envy, vanity, cruelty, revenge, anger, lying, and their 
kindred vices; and, by steadfast and unwearied assi- 
duity, strive to extirpate them before they have gained 
firmness by age, or vigor by indulgence. There cannot 
be a greater unkindness to a child than to allow it to 
grow up with any of its evil habits uncorrected. Every 
one would consider a parent cruel who allowed a child 
to grow up without having taken means to cure a limb 
which had been broken; but how much worse is an 
evil temper than a broken limb! 

3. Inasmuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
correspondent example, a parent is under obligation to 
set such an example as will be most likely to correct 
the evil disposition of his children. A passionate, 
selfish, envious man must expect that, in spite of all hig 
precepts, his children will be passionate, envious, and 
selfish. 

4. Inasmuch as all our efforts will be fruitless with- 
out the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted 
of great neglect of duty who does not habitually pray 
for that direction which he needs in the performance 
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of these solemn obligations, as well as for that blessing 
upon his efforts, without which, though ever so well 
directed, they will be utterly in vain. 

d. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
greatly influenced by its associations and companions, 
it is the duty of the parent to watch over these with 
vigilance, and to control them with entire independence. 
Uc is false to his trust, if, for the sake of gratifying the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the favor of others, 
or avoiding the reputation of singularity or preciseness, 
he allow his child to form associations which he believes, 
or even fears, will be injurious to him. And, on the 
other hand, if such be the duty of the parent, he ought. 
to be considered as fully at liberty to perform it, with- 
out remark and without offence. In such matters he 
is the ultimate and the only responsible authority. He 
who reproaches another for the exercise of this authority ~ 
is guilty of slander. He who, from the fear of slander, 
shrinks from exercising it, is justly chargeable with a 
pusillanimity wholly unworthy of the relation which he 
sustains. 

6. As the parent sustains the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all 
are the same. Hence he is bound to exercise his au- 
thority with entire impartiality. The want of this must 
always end in jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot 
fail to render the domestic society a scene of perpetual 
bickering and contention. A striking exemplification 
of all this is recorded in the history of Joseph and his 
brethren. 

If this be so, it is evident that the violation of pa- 
rental obligation is more common, among even indulgent 
parents, than would generally be supposed. 

1. Parents who render themselves slaves to fashiona- 
ble suciety and amusement, violate this obligation. The 
mother who, from the pressure of engagements to which 
she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her 
most solemn duties. She has no right to squander 
away in frivolous self-gratification the time which 
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belungs to her offspring. She will reap the truits of - 
her folly when, in a few years, her children, having 
grown up estranged from her affection, shall thwart hez 
wishes, disappoint her hopes, and neglect, if they do 
not despise, the mother who bare them. 

2. The father who plunges into business so deeply 
that he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures 
and whose only intercourse with his children consists 
in a brief and occasional word of authority, or a surly 
lamentation over their intolerable expensiveness, is 
equally to be pitied and to be blamed. What right has 
he to devote to other pursuits the time which God has 
allotted to his children? Nor is it any excuse to say 
that he cannot support his family in their present style 
of living without this effort. Iask, By what right can 
his family demand to live in a manner which requires 
him to neglect his most solemn and important duties ? 
Nor is it an excuse to say that he wishes to leave them 
a competence. Is he under obligation to leave them 
that competence which he desires? Is it an advantage 
to them to be relieved from the necessity of labor ? 
Surely, well-cultivated intellects, hearts sensible to 
domestic affection, the love of parents and brethren and 
sisters, a taste for home pleasures, habits of order, reg- 
alarity and industry, a hatred of vice and of vicious 
men, and a lively sensibility to the excellence of virtue. 
are as valuable a legacy as an inheritance of property, 
simple property, purchased by the loss of every habit 
which could render that property a blessing. 

3. Nor can thoughtful men be always exculpated 
from the charge of this violation. The duties of a 
parent are established by God, and God requires us not 
to violate them. While the social worship of God is a 
duty, it ought not to interfere with parental duty. 
Parents who spend that time which belongs to their 
children in offices of public social worship, have mis 
iaken the nature of their special obligation. I do not 
pretend to say what time, or how much time, any in- 
dividual shall spend in any religious service. This 
question docs not belong to the present discussion 
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But I say that this time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves; and it might easily be 
abstracted from that devoted to visiting, company, or 
idleness: it should not be taken from that which be 
longs, by tlie ordinance of God, to our children. 

It will be easily seen that the fulfilment of these obli- 
gations, in the manner I have suggested, would work a 
very perceptible change in the whole fabric of society. 
It would check the eager desire of accumulation, re 
press the ardor of ambition, and allay the feverish thirst 
for selfish gratification. But it would render a family, 
in truth, @ society. It would bring back parents and 
children to the relations to each other which God has 
established. It would restore to home a meaning, and 
to the pleasures of home a reality, which they are in 
danger of losing altogether. Forsaking the shadow of 
happiness, we should find the substance. Instead of a 
continual round of physical excitation, and the cease- 
less pursuit of pleasures which, as every one confesses, 
eud in ennui and disappointment, we should secure 


A sacred and home-felt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliss, 


of which previously we could have had no conception. 

Tue Ricuts or PARENTS. 

The right of the parent: over the child is, of course, 
sommensurate with his duties. If he be under obliga- 
tion to educate his child in such manner as he sup- 
poses will most conduce to the child’s happiness and 
the welfare of society, he has, from necessity, the right 
to control the child in everything necessary to the ful- 
filment of this obligation. The only limits imposed 
are, that he exert this control no further than is ne- 
cessary to the fulfilment of his obligation, and that he 
exert it with the intention for which it was conferred. 
While he discharges his parental duties within these 
limits, he is, by the law of God, exempt from interfer. 
ence, both from the individual and from society. 

Of the duration of this obligation and this right. 

1. In infancy the control of the parent over the 
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child is absolute; that is, it is exercised without any 
respect whatever to the wishes of the child. 

2. When the child has arrived at majority, and has 
assumed the responsibility of its own conduct, both the 
responsibility and the right of the parent cease al 
together. 

The time of majority is fixed in most civilized nations 
by statute. In Great Britain and in the United States, 
an individual becomes of age when he has completed 
his twenty-first year. The law therefore settles the 
rights and obligations of the parties, so far as civil so- 
ciety is concerned, but does not pretend to decide upon 
the moral relations of the parties. 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at one pe- 
riod are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is 
reasonable to infer that the control of the parent should 
be exercised on more and more liberal principles, that 
a wider and wider discretion should be allowed to the 
child, and that his feeling and predilections should be 
more and more consulted as he grows older; so that, 
when he comes to act for himself, he may have become 
prepared for the responsibility which he assumes by as 
extensive an experience as the nature of the case 
admits. 

4, Hence I think that a parent is bound to consult 
the wishes of his child, in proportion to his age, when- 
ever this can be done innocently ; and also to vary his 
modes of enforcing authority, so as to adapt them to 
the motives of which the increasing intellect of the 
child is susceptible. While it is true that the treat- 
ment proper for a young man would ruin a child, it 
is equally true that the treatment proper for a child 
might very possibly ruina young man. The right of 
control, however, still rests with the parent, and the 
duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. The 
parent is merely bound to exercise it ina manner suited 
to tlie nature of the being over whom it is to be exerted, 

The authority of instructors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately from the parent. He, for the time 
being, stands to the pupil in loco parentis. Hence the 
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relation between him and the pupil is analogous to that 
between parent and child; that is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor 
is to command ; the obligation of the pupil is to obey. 
The right of the instructor is, h»wever, to be exercised, 
as I before stated when speaking of the parent, for tha 
pupil’s benefit. For the exercise of it he is respousi- 
ble tothe parent, whose professional agent he is. He 
must use his own best skill and judgment in governing 
and teaching his pupil. If he and the parent cannot 
agree, the connection must be dissolved. But, as he is 
a professional agent, he must use his own intellect and 
skill in the exercise of his own profession, and in the 
use of it he is to be interfered with by no one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAW OF CHILDREN 


I sHauu consider in this chapter the duties and the 
rights of children, and their duration. 

Tux Duties or CHILDREN. 

I. Obedience. By this I mean that the relation be. 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to conform ta 
the will of the former because it ts his will, aside from 
the consideration that what is required seems -to the 
child best or wisest. The only limitation to this rule 
is the limitation of conscience. A parent has no right 
40 require a child to do what it believes to be wrong; 
and a child is under no obligation, in such a case, to 
obey the commands of a parent. The child must obey 
God, and meekly suffer the consequences. It has even, 
in this case, no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest. 

1. The design of the whole domestic constitution 
would be frustrated without it. This design, from what 
has been already remarked, is to enable the child to 
avail itself of the wisdom, knowledge, and experience 
of the parent, and also of that affection which prompts 
the parent to employ all these for the woll-being of the 
child. But of these advantages the child can never 
avail himself, unless he yield obedience to the parent’s 
authority, until he have acquired that age and experi 
ence which are necessary to enable him to direct and 
to govern himself. 

2. That this is the duty of children is made appar- 
ent by the precepts of the holy Scriptures. 

Exodus xx. 12: “ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
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that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” This, as St. Paul remarks 
(Eph. vi. 2, 3), is the only commandment in the dec. 
alogue to which & special promise is annexed. 

In the Book of Proverbs no duty is more frequently 
inzculcated than this; and of no one are the consequen 
ces of obedience and disobedience more fully set forth. 

A few examples may serve as a specimen. 

Proverbs i. 8,9: ‘ My son, keep the instruction of 
thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother. 
They shall be an ornament of grace [that is, a graceful 
ornament] unto thy head, and chains about thy neck.” 

Proverbs vi. 20: ‘ Keep thy father’s commandment, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother.” 

Proverbs: xiii. 1: ‘‘ A wise son heareth his father’s 
instructions, but a scorner heareth not rebuke.” 

The same duty is frequently inculcated in the Now 
Testament. 

Ephesians vi. 1: ‘Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord, for this is right.” The meaning of the phrase, 
“in the Lord,’ I suppose to be, in accordance with the 
will of the Lord. 

From such passagesas these —and I have selected only 
a very few from a great number that might have been 
quoted — we learn, 1. That the holy Scriptures plainly 
inculcate obedience to parents as a command of God. 
He who is guilty of disobedience, therefore, violates not 
merely the command of man, but that also of God. 
And it is, therefore, our duty always to urge it, and to 
exact it, mainly on this ground. 

2. That they consider obedience to parents as no in 
dication of meanness and servility, but, on the con 
. trary, as the most honorable and delightful exhibition 
of character that can be manifested by the young. It 
is a graceful ornament, which confers additional beauty 
upon that which was otherwise lovely. _ 

3. That the violation of this commandment exposes 
the transgressor to special and peculiar judgments. 
And, even without the light of revelation, I think that 
the observation of every one must convince him that 
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the curse of God rests heavily upon filial disobedience, 
and that his peculiar blessing follows filial obedience. 
And, indeed, what can be a surer indication of future 
profligacy and ruin than that turbulent impatience of 
restraint which leads a youth to follow the headlong 
impulses of passion in preference to the counsels of age 
and experience, even when conveyed in the language of 
tender and disinterested affection ? 

II. Another duty of children to parents is reverenve. 
This is implied in the commandment, “ I/onor thy father 
and thy mother.” By reverence, 1 mean that conduct 
aud those sentiments which are due from an inferior to 
asuperior. The parent is the superior, and the child 
the inferior, by virtue of the relation which God him- 
self has established. Whatever may be the rank or the 
attainments of the child, and how much soever they 
may be superior to those of the parent, these can never 
abrogate the previous relation which God hasestablished. 
The child is bound to show deference to the parent 
whenever it is possible, to evince that he considers him 
his superior, and to perform forshim services which he 
would perform for no other person. And let it always 
be remembered that in this there is nothing degrading, 
but everything honorable. No more ennobling and dig- 
nified trait of character can be exhibited than that of 
universal and profound filial respect. The same prin 
ciple, carried out, would teach us universal and tender 
respect for old age, at all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

II. Another duty of children is filial affection, or the 
peculiar affection due from a child to a parent because 
he is a parent. A parent may be entitled to our love 
because he is a man, or because he is such a man, — that 
is, possessing such excellencies of character, —but, be 
sides all this, and aside from it all, he is entitled to our 
affection on account of the relation in which he stands 
‘o us. This imposes upon us the duty not only of hiding 
his foibles, of covering his defects, of shielding him from 
misfortune, and of seeking his happiness by what: means 
soever Providence has placed in our power, but also of 
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performing all this, and all the other dutics of which 
we have spoken, from love to him because he is our 
parent, —a love which shall render such services not 
a burden, but a pleasure, under what circumstances 
soever it may be our duty to render them. 

TV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
yrovidence of God rendered necessary, te support his 
parent in old age. That man would deserve the repu- 
tation of a monster who would not cheerfully deny 
himself in order to be able to minister to the comforts 
of the declining years of his parent. 

Tue Ricuts or CHILDREN. 

1. Children have a right to maintenance, and, as has 
been remarked before, a maintenance corresponding to 
the circumstances and condition of the parent. 

2. They have a right to expect that the parent will 
exert his authority, not for his own advantage, nor from 
caprice, but for the good of the child, according to his 
oest judgment. If the parent act otherwise, he violates 
his duty to his children and to God. This, however, in 
no manner liberates the child from his obligations to his 
ies Tnese remain 1n full force, the same as before. 

he wrong of one party is no excuse for wrong in the 
other. It is the child’s misfortune, but it can never be 
alleviated by domestic strife, and still less by filial diso- 
redience and ingratitude. 

Of the duration of these rights and obligations. 

1. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey the 
parent so long as he remains in a state of pupilage ; . 
that is, so long as the parent is responsible for his con 
duct, and he is dependent upon his parent. This period, 
so far as socicty is concerned, as has been remarked, is 
fixed, in most countries, by statute. Sometimes, by the 
consent of both parties, it ceases before that period; at 
other times, it continues beyond it. With the termina- 
tion of minority, let it occur when it will, the duty of 
obedience ceases. After chis, however, the advice of the 
parent is entitled to more deference and respect than 
that of any other person; but, as the individual now 
acts upon his own responsibility, it is only advice, since 
it has ceased to be-authoritative. 
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2. The conscience of a child becomes capable o: delils — 
erate decision long before its period of pupilage ceases, 
Whenever this decision is fairly and honestly expressed, 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. It is his duty 
to strive to convince his child, if he think it to be in 
error; but, if he cannot succeed in producing convic 
tion, he must leave the child, like any other human 
being, to obey God in the manner it thinks will be most 
acceptable to him. 

3. The obligation of respect and affection for parents 
never ceases, but rather increases with advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he becomes capable of more 
disinterested affection, and of the manifestation of more 
delicate respect; and as the parent grows older, he 
feels more sensibly the need of attention; and his hap- 
piness is more decidedly dependent upon it. As we 
increase in years, it should, therefore, be our more 
assiduous endeavor to make a suitable return to our 
parents for their kindness bestowed upon us in infancy 
and youth, and to manifest, by unremitting attention 
and delicate and heartfelt affection, our repentance for 
those acts of thoughtlessness and waywardness which 
formerly may have grieved them. 

That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligations 
of the parental and filial relation, is, I fear, too evident 
to need any extended illustration. The notion that a 
family is a society, and that asociety must be governed, 
and that the right and the duty of governing this soci- 
ety rest with the parent, seems to be vanishing from the 
minds of men. In the place of it, it seems to be the 
prevalent opinion that children may grow up as they 
please, and that the exertion of parental restraint is an 
infringement upon the personal liberty of the child. 
But all this will not abrogate the law of God, nor will 
it avert the punishments which he has connected indis- 
solubly with disobedience. The parent who neglects 
his duty to his children is sowing thickly for himself 
and for them the seeds of his future misery. He who 
is accustoming his children to habits of thoughtless ca- 
price and reckless expenditure, and who stupidly smiles 
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at the ebullitions of youthful passion and the indulgence 
in fashionable vice as indications of a manly spirit, 
needs no prophet to foretell that, unless the dissolute- 
ness of his family leave him early childless, his gruy 
hairs will be brought down with sorrow to the grave. 

T remarked, at the close of the last chapter, that the 
duty of instructors was analogous to that of parents, 
and that they stood to pupils in a relation essentially 
parental. It is proper here to add, that a pupil stands 
to his instructor in a relation essentially filial. His 
duty is obedience: first to his parent; and, secondly, to 
the professional agent to whom he has been committed 
by his parent. The equals, in this relation, are the 
parent and the instructor: to both of them is the puyil 
the inferior; and to both is he under the obligation of 
obedience, respect, and reverence. 

Now, such being the nature of the relation, it is the 
duty of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the 
pupil to render it. It would be very easy to show that 
on the fulfilment of this duty on the part of the instructor 
the interests of education and the welfare of the young 
vitally depend. Without discipline there can be formed 
no valuable habit. Without it, when young persons 
are congregated together, far away from the restraints 
of domestic society, exposed to the allurements of ever- 
present temptation, and excited by the stimulus of 
youthful passion, every vicious habit must be cultivated. 
The young man may applaud the negligent and pusil- 
lanimous instructor; but when that man, no longer 
young, suffers the result of that neglect and pusilla- 
nimity, it is well if a better spirit have taught him ta 

mention the name of that instructor without wjiltsr 
- execration. 

In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 

There dwelt a sage called Discipline: 

His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 

The occupatior dearest to his heart 

Was to encourage goodness. Learning grew 
Beneath his care, a thriving, vigorous plant. 
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The mind was well informed, the passions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e’er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 

That one, among so many, overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe 

As left him not till penitence had won 

Lost favor back again, and closed the breach. 
But Discipline at length, 


O’eriooked and unemployed, grew sick, and died. 


Then study languished, emulation slept, 
And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stilts, 
His cap well lined with logic not his own, 
With parrot tongue performed the scholar’s part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

What was learned, 
If aught was learned in childhood, is forgot; 
And such expense as pinches parents blue, 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love, 
Is squandered in pursuit of idle sports 
And vicious pleasures. 


CLASS IIL 


DUTIES TO MAN AS A MEMBER OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 


To this class belong the duties of magistrates and cit- 
izens. As these, however, would be but imperfectly 
understood without a knowledge of the nature of civil 
society, and of the relations subsisting between society 
and the individual, it will be necessary to consider 
these latter before entering upon the former. I shall, 
therefore, attempt to explain, first, The Nature and 
Limitations of Civil Society ; secondly, Government, or 
the Manner n which the Obligations of Society are Dis- 
charged ; thirdly, The Duties of Magistrates ; fourthly, 
The Duties of Citizens. 
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CHAPTER I 


OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 


As civil society is a somewhat complicated conception, 
it may be useful, in the first place, to consider the na- 
ture of a society in its simplest form. This chapter will 
therefore be divided into two sections. The first treats 
of the constitution of a simple society; the second, of 
the constitution of civil society. 


SHEOTION If. 


OF A SIMPLE SOCIETY. 


I. Of the nature of a simple society. 

1. A society of any sort originates in a peculiar furm 
of contract, entered into between each several individual 
forming the society on the one part, and all the other 
members of the society on the other part. Hach party 
promises to do certain things to or for the other, and’ 
puts itself under moral obligation to do so. Hence we 
see that conscience, or the power of recognizing moral 
obligation, is, in the very nature of things, essential to 
the existence of a society. Without it, a society could 
not be formed. 

2, This contract, like any other, respects those th’ngs, 
and those things only, in which the parties have thus 
bound themselves to each other. As the individual is 
under no obligation to belong to the society, but the 
' obligation is purely voluntary, he is bound in no other 
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manner, ana for no other purpose, than those in and 
for which he has bound himself. In all other respects 
he is as free as he was before. 

3. Inasmuch as the formation of a society involves 
the idea of a moral obligation, each party is under 
moral obligation to fulfil its part of the contract. The 
society is bound to do what it has promised to every 
individual, and every individual is bound to do what he 
has promised to the society. If either party cease to 
do this, the compact, like any other mutual contract, is 
dissolved. 

4, Inasmuch as every individual is in all respects, 
excepting those in which he has bound himself, as free 
as he was before, the society has no right to impose 
upon the individual any other obligation than those 
under which he has placed himself. For, as he has 
come under no such obligation to them, they have no 
more control over him than any other men. And, as 
their whole power is limited to that which has been 
conferred upon them by individuals, beyond this limit 
they are no society; they have no power; their act is 
really out of the society, and is, of course, binding 
upon no member of the society any more than upon 
any other man. 

5. As every member of the society enters it upon 
the same terms, — that is, as every one comes under the 
same obligations to the society, and the society comes 
under the same obligations to him, — they are, by conse- 
quence, so far as the society is concerned, all equals or 
fellows. All have equal rights, and all are subject to 
the same obligations. 

6. That which defines the obligations under which 
the individual and the society have come, in respect to 
each other, is called the constitution of the society. It 
is intended to express the object of the association, and 
the manner in which that object is to be accomplished ; 
that is to say, it declares what the individual promises 
to do for the society, what the society promises to da 
for the individual, and the object for which this associ 
ation between the parties is formed. 
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7. As the union of individuals in this manner is vol 
untary, every member naturally has a right to dissolve 
the connection when he pleases; and the society have 
also a corresponding right. As, however, this would 
frequently expose both parties to inconvenience, it 1s 
common in the articles of the constitution, or the form 
of compact, to specify on what terms this may be done. 
When this part of the agreement has thus been entered 
into, it of course becomes as binding as any other part 
of it. 

Il. Of the manner in which such a society shall be 
governed. 

The object of any such association is to do some- 
thing. But it is obvious that they can act only on one 
of three suppositions: by unanimity, by a minority, or 
by a majority. To expect unanimity in the opinions of 
a being so diversified in character as man, is frivolous. 
To suspend the operation of many upon the decisions 
of one, is manifestly unjust, would be subversive of the 
whole object of the association, and would render the 
whole society more inefficient than the separate indi- 
viduals of which it is composed. To suppose a society 
to be governed by a minority would be to suppose a 
less number of equals always superior in wisdom and 
goodness to a gveater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefore, that every society must of necessity 
be governed by a majority. 

Ill. Of the limits within which the power of the 
majority is restricted. 

The majority,as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with the whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively from the so- 
ciety, and of course it can have no power beyond, or 
diverse from, that of the society itself. Now, as the 
pa of the society is limited by the concessions made 
yy each individual respectively, and is bound by its 
obligations to each individual, the power of the majority 
is manifestly restricted within precisely the same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has no right 
to do anything which the individuals forming the society 
have not authorized the society to do. 
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1. They have no right to change the object of the 
ociety. If this be changed, another society is formed, 
snd the individual members are, as at first, at liberty 
o unite with it or not. 

2. They have no right to do anything beyond, or 
different from, the object of the society. The reasons 
are the same as in the former instance. 

3. Nor have they a right to do anything in a manner 
different from that to which the members, upon enter. 
ing the society, agreed. The manner set forth in the 
constitution was that by which the individuals bound 
themselves, and they are bound by nothing else. 

4. Nor have they aright to do anything which vio- 
lates the principle of the entire social equality of the 
members. As all subjected themselves equally to the 
same rules, any act which supposes a difference of right 
is at variance with the fundamental principle of the 
compact. 

And hence, from the nature of the compact, it is ob 
vious that, while a majority act within the limits of 
the authority thus delegated to them, the individual 1s 
under a moral obligation to obey their decisions ; for 
he has voluntarily placed himself under such obligation. 
and he is bound to fulfil it. 

And, on the other hand, the society is bound to fulfil 
to the individual the contract which they have formed 
with him, and to carry forward the object of the asso- 
ciation in the manner and in the spirit of the contract 
entered into. Nor is thisa mere matter of form or of 
expediency: it is a matter of moral obligation, volun- 
tarily entered into; and it is as binding as any other 
contract formed under any other circumstances. 

And again, if the society or the majority act in Vio- 
lation of these engagements, or if they do anything not 
comm tied to them by the individual, such act is not 
binding upon any member ; and he is undcr no more 
obligation to be governed by it than he would be if it 
were done by any other persons, or if not done at all. 

If these principles be correct, they will, I think, 
throw some light upon the question of the durability 
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of corporations. A corporation is a society established 
for certain purposes, which are to be executed in a cer- 
tain manner. Hc who joins it, joins it under these con- 
ditions ; and the whole power of the society consists in 
power to do these things in this manner. If they do 
anything else, they, when doing it, are not this society, 
but some oiher. And of course those, whether the 
minority or the majority, who act according to the ori- 
ginal compact, are the society ; and the others, whether 
more or less, are something else. The act of incorpo 
ration is governed by the same principles. It renders 
the persons so associated a body politic, and recognized 
in law, but it does not interfere with the original prin- 
ciples of such an association. The corporation, there- 
fore, are the persons, whether more or less, who adhere 
to the original agreement; and any act declaring any- 
thing else to be the society is unjust and void. 

But suppose them all to have altered their sentiments. 
The society is then, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they choose, form another society ; but they are not 
another of cowrse, nor can they be such until they form 
another organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under 
the original association, and for the promotion of its 
objects, and the whole society, or a majority of them, 
have changed its objects. I answer, If a part still re- 
main, and prosecute the original object, they are the 
society ; and the others, by changing the object, have 
ceased to be the society. The right of property vests 
with those who adhere to the original constitution. If 
all have changed the object, the society is dissolved, 
and all ownership, so far as the property is concerned, 
ceases. It therefore either belongs to the public, or 
reverts to the heirs at law. A company of men united 
for another object, though retaining the same name, 
have no more right to inherit it than any other citizens, 
The tight of a legislature to give it to them by special 
act ts even very questionable. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will; and 
such grant, being beyond the power conceded to the 
legislator, seems to me to be null and void. 
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The principles of this section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present en. 
gaged in conducting the business of voluntary associa 
tions. It should always be remembered that he who 
joins a voluntary association, joins it for a specified ob- 
ject, and for no other. The association itself has one 
object, and no other. This object, and the manner in 
which it is to be accomplished, ought to be plainly swt 
forth in the constitution. Now, when a majority at- 
tempt to do anything not comprehended within this 
object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance with 
that prescribed, they violate the fundamental article of 
the compact, and the society is virtually dissolved. 
And against such infraction of right it is the duty of 
the individual to protest ; and if it be persisted in, it is 
his duty to withdraw. And it seems to me that, other- 
wise, the whole benefit of voluntary associations will be 
sost ; and if the whole society do it, the society is 
changed, and it is changed in no manner the less be- 
cause its original name is retained. If the objects of 
such associations be not restricted, their increasing 
complication will render them unmanageable by any 
form of agency. If an individual, when he unites with 
others for one object, knows not for how many objects, 
nor for what modes of accomplishing them, he shall be 
held responsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent 
- enterprise? And if masses of men may be thus asso- 
ciated in every part of a country for one professed 
object, and this object may be modified, changed, or 
exceeded, according to the will of an accidental ma- 
jority, voluntary associations will very soon be trans- 
formed into the tools of intriguing and ambitious men, 
and will thus become a curse instead of a blessing. 
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SECTION II. 


OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 


In order the more clearly to understand this sulject, 
we shall, in the first place, treat of society in distinction 
from government. It may exist without government. 
Government is merely the instrument by which it ac. 
complishes its purposes. Government is the agent, 
society is the principal. 

In presenting this subject, we shall commence with 
the axiom, which we have already frequently considered, 
namely, Every man has a right to himself. That is, 
every man has a right to his own body, and to his fac 
ulties both of body and mind; he is at liberty to use 
them as he will, subject only to his responsibility to 
God. Within this limitation, he may use them as he 
will, and for using them in any particular way he 
need give no other reason than that such is his choice. 
As this right is universal, and belongs just as much to 
my neighbor as to myself, my right over my own means 
of happiness, therefore, forbids me from interfering witn 
the means of happiness bestowed upon another. Over 
my own faculties, and the means of happiness which 
they present, I am supreme; beyond these I have no 
right whatever. 

The use of our faculties within the above limit pro- 
duces results. To these results the individual also has 
aright. The man who, on unoccupied land, produces a 
crop of corn, has a right to that corn. It is the joint 
product of his labor and the powers of the soil. His 
own labor enters into every particle of it. It is his as 
truly as his faculties themselves, and he has a right to 
dispose of it as he will. 

2. But every man has the physical power in some 
way or other to violate the rights of his neighbor. He 
may deprive him of life; he may reduce him to subjec- 
tion to his will; he may seize upon his property by force, 
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or procure it by stealth, and in a thousand ways maj 
violate the rights which have been conferred on him by 
the Creator. And, unfortunately, it is found to be the 
fact that men have the disposition in various degrees 
thus to injure each other; not that they love ixjury for 
ttself, but choose injury of another only when it is ne. 
cessary to the accomplishment of their unrestrained 
desires. When they have no personal desire to gratify, 
conscience teaches them to disapprove of injustice, and 
condemn the evil-doer. 

3. Under these circumstances, the individual can pro- 
tect himself from injury, or redress the injuries which 
he has suffered, by nothing but his own physical power 
But this is manifestly insufficient. He who was able 
at first to violate right, has commonly the power to 
violate it again, and to resist with effect the claims of 
the injured party. Should every one attempt by his 
’ own arm to redress his wrongs, or provect his rights, 
the world would present a scene of nothing but intol- 
erable strife. And the strife would be commanly fruit- 
less, for power is as likely to be united with wrong as 
with right. The contest would, therefore, have no 
tendency to the establishment of justice. But this is 
not all. It is impossible for us to redress our own 
grievances without awakening in ourselves the spirit 
of revenge. Vindictiveness only increases wrong, and 
renders the injurious person the injured. Thus is laid 
the foundation of contention, growing into interminable 
wrong and unappeasable malice. Such a condition of 
human beings would be nothing else than universal 
war. 

4. How then can justice be administered? How can 
right be protected and injury redressed? I answer, 
Provision is made for this in the social nature of man. 
Every man is so created as instinctively to commit to 
the community of his fellow-men the protection of his 
rights and the redress of his wrongs ; and his fetlow- 
men, on the other hand, instinctively assume this aus 
thority. They feel that they assume it innocently; nay 
more, they feel guilty if they do not exert it. Hvery 
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man feels that he stands in this relation to society, and » 
society feels that it stands in the corresponding relation 
to him. In this manner is the society of human beings 
established. : 

The human being thus surrenders the right to re- 
dress his wrongs and to protect his rights by the prowess 
of his own arm, and receives in return the power of the 
whole community to do this for him. Instead of meas- 
uring redress by his own exasperated feelings, redress 
is administered by those who have no personal interest 
in the matter, and to whose decision the injurious per- 
son feels himself instinctively bound to submit. More 
than this, the Christian religion imposes upon us sub- 
jection to the civil power, as a matter of moral duty, 
on the ground that society is an ordinance of God. 
‘“‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God; the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God. Wherefore we 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but for con- 
science’ sake’ (Rom. xiii. 1, 2, 5). 

5. The formation of a society on the principles stated 
above depends neither upon organization nor number; it 
exists wherever human beings exist. As soon as they 
associate together, and form a community by themselves, 
they form a society on these principles, each individual 
surrendering himself to the whole, and the whole as- 
suming the care of each individual. Thus, we have 
heard of a case in which a company was crossing the 
wilderness of the West, and who, when far beyond the 
confines of civilization, found that one of their number 
had been murdered by a fellow-traveller. They paused 
in their journey, all feeling that their first duty was to 
do justice. They arrested the suspected person, ap 
pointed a jury to examine the evidence and render a 
verdict accordingly. It was done immediately. The 
man was found guilty of murder, and was executed 
accordingly. ‘They then proceeded on their journey. 

Or, again. During one of the British expeditions to 
the polar regions, Dr. Richardson, the surgeon of the 
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company, found himself in the depths of the wilderness, 
accompanied only by a midshipman, a sailor, and ar. 
Indian guide. The temper of the Indian had for some 
time been far from satisfactory ; when, on one occasion, 
upon the return of Dr. Richardson and the sailor to the 
tent after an absence of some hours, they found the 
midshipman dead. He had been shot, and the Indian 
declared that he had shot himself. 

Dr. Richardson and the sailor formed the only society 
within, perhaps, a circuit of a thousand miles. They 
proceeded to perform the functions of society in the case 
before them. They examined the body. It had been 
shot in the back, in a manner that showed that death 
by suicide was impossible. The Indian was evidently 
the murderer, and justly condemned to die. The sailor 
offered to be the executioner; but Dr. Richardson, as 
the superior officer, considered that the duty devolved 
_on himself. He, therefore, as soon as the Indian en- 
tered the tent, shot him, himself. 

I think that while we ali regret the necessity for these 
acts, we approve of the acts themselves. We believe 
that the executioners did not transcend their rightful 
authority. They acted innocently. ‘They did no more 
than perform a deed of justice, ~nd they acted from 
a stern conviction of duty. These were evidently 
the sentiments of Dr. Richardson, for he has related the 
transaction, with all its particulars, in his report of the 
expedition. I think that the common conscience of 
humanity acquits him of all blame in the occurrence. 

6. It will be seen, from what has been said, that soci- 
ety confers no right upon any man; it only secures to 
him the enjoyment of rights already bestowed upon him 
by the Creator. The Creator who bestowed them has 
secured them to him by the constitution under which 
man was created, That society best fulfils its office . 
which most perfectly protects the rights and redresses 
‘the wrongs of every individual, and where every indi 
vidual confides these duties wholly to society. 

Hence ve see the error of the notion, sometimes en- 
tertained, that property, nay, that even right and wrong, 
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are merely the creatures of society. I know that men 
may declare that they will punish or reward particular 
actions, but this makes the actions neither right nor 
wrong. They may protect me in the enjoyment of my 
property, but they cannot make that my property 
which was not mine before they took action on the 
subject. 

7. Inasmuch as every man has been created a con 
stituent member of society, every man has a right to it. 
He may differ from the community in which he lives in 
various respects, and may hold opinions quite dissimilar 
from theirs; but, so long as he violates no right, he is 
entitled to all the privileges of the social state. His 
person and his property are under the protection of the 
community. He may be a foreigner, alone and friend- 
less, yet society covers all his rights as a man under the 
shield of her protection. The infant of a day old is 
watched over and protected by the same benevolent 
power, and no man may lay upon it an unkind hand 
without exposing himself to the penalty of the laws 
which society has enacted for the protection of every 
individual. 

Hence we see the error of those who suppose that any 
company of men who choose to organize a society for 
themselves, and who even may settle in the wilderness 
for this purpose, have a right to organize it upon such 
principles as they please. ‘They have no right to form 
a society in violation of the social laws of man. God 
evidently intended that man should live in society, and 
of this right he cannot be deprived unless he violates 
some social law. His opinions and practices may differ 
from ours; but if he commits no injury, his right to the 
privileges of his social nature remains intact. It is not 
enough for us to say, if he does not agree with us, let 
him form some other society for himself. He has a 
right to this society, and so long as he interferes with 
the rights of no one, he is as free of this society as ang 
other man. 

It was in this respect, I suppose, that our Puritan 
forefathers erred. They came to this land, inhabited 
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only by wandering savages, desiring freedom to worship 
God; and in establishing the foundations of their or- 
ganization, assumed the authority to punish by banish- 
ment, or even by death, all those who differed from 
them in what they considered important religious opin: 
ions. They believed in their own right to worship God 
accor ling to vhe dictates of their own consciences, but 
they did not allow this to be the common right of alli 
men. Hence arose the banishment of Roger Williams, 
the severe treatment of Baptists, the execution of 
Quakers, and the harsh measures dealt out to dissentients 
from their own religious belief. A true conception of 
the nature of religious liberty would have taught them 
that the right which they so nobly claimed for them- 
selves was equally the right of every human being. 

8. We see, from what has been stated, that a vast 
difference exists between civil society and t1e voluntary 
societies and associations existing among men. Men 
belong to a voluntary society, because they choose ta 
unite with it: they select the object which they wish te 
accomplish ; they adopt such means as they suppose will 
advance their purposes; they continue united as long 
as they see fit ; and any member dissolves his connection 
with the society as he will, or they may all agree to 
abolish the society altogether. 

On the contrary, it is not a matter of choice whether 
a man will or will not be a member of rivil society. 
He becomes a member of it as sogn as he begins to live, 
and society at once bestows tpon him the full benefit 
of its protection. That protection he needs every mo- 
ment of his life. This protection, which others afford 
to him, he is under obligations to unite in affording to 
others. He cannot free himself from his obligation, 
nor live without the protection of society. It is an 
iufluence which, like the atmosphere, surrounds him 
everywhere and always, and he can no more dissever 
himself from it than he can cease to breathe. 

But it may be said that societies may err, as well as 
individuals, and may impose unjust restrictions upon 
its members, or may even interfere with their obliga 
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tions to God. This is true; and the questiou arises, 
What then is to be done? We see at once that the 
attempt is hopeless for the individual, by force, to over: 
come the power of society. He has the right to exhibit 
what he believes to be the truth before men, and gain 
as many converts to his opinions as he can. If he suc- 
eced in changing the opinions of his fellow-citizens, ‘hey 
will agree with him, and the variance between the parties 
will cease. If he, however, is unable to do this, and 
cannot contend by force, what then shall he do? I see 
no other course open for him than to do whatever he 
pelieves to be right, dispassionately and boldly, and 
suffer the consequences. These may be suffering even 
to martyrdom ; but if he suffer in the cause of right, he 
may in this manner do more to change the minds of 
men than by the most convincing argument. Persecu- 
tion is apt to react powerfully upon the persecutor. Thus 
it was said in early days, “'The blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the church.” It is from just such martyr- 
doms that the greatest and most important improvements 
in society have originated. 

9. This relation of the individual to society is the 
foundation of some of the most interesting affections in 
our nature. As society is thus the source of innumer- 
able blessings, we look up to it with gratitude, vener- 
ation, and love. Itis to us a sort of parent, to whom 
we owe a vast debt of filial obedience. We all know 
the special regard in which we hold a neighbor, a towns- 
man, a fellow-citizen of our state, or of the United 
States. Thus is formed the affection of patriotism, or 
love of country, one of the most ennobling virtues that 
can adorn our character. It is thus that we joyfully 
suffer the loss of all things, even life itself, for our 
native land ; and the sentiment has for twenty centuries 
thrilled the hearts of thousands, Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori. This particular form of love of society 
gives us victory over the love of self, and raises us to 


the dignity not only of intelligent, but of social and 


moral beings. 
10. From this just and proper love of society, it not 
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unnaturally follows that we are disposed to conced. 
to it other forms of authority. Some of these tend tu 
good, others to evil. Thus, universal education is an 
undoubted blessing, and it can best be secured by con- 
fiding it to the public charge. The control of society 
over the labor of the individual, over his religious opin- 
ions, over his personal expenses, and over various other 
innocent acts, can work nothing but evil. Hence, in 
respect to the claims of society, an important distine- 
tion is tobe taken. Society, without asking the consent 
of the individual, may properly tax him for his propor- 
tionate share of all the necessary expenses of the gov- 
ernment. All that the citizen can rightfully claim is 
that no more than his proportionate part be demanded. 
A government can demand money for no other purpose, 
unless the authority to do so has been conferred on it 
by society. Itis not sufficient for the majority to be- 
lieve the object to be wise or benevolent: the question, 
first of all,is, has power been conferred on them to act 
in the premises? Thus, it may be supposed that the 
good order of society requires that churches be built 
and ministers of religion supported by law. All this 
would avail nothing until it first be shown that the 
power to support religion by law had been conferred by 
the people themselves on their legislators. Until the 
article of the constitution be shown by which ‘his 
power is conferred, all such acts are usurpation and 


tyranny. 


j CHAPTER II. 


OF THE MODE IN WHICH THE OBJECTS OF SOCIETY ARE 
ACCOMPLISHED 


WE have thus far treated merely of the constitution 
and obligations of society, and of the obligations hence 
devolving upon each. These obligations are to protect 
the individual from infractions of the law of reciprocity, 
and to redress his wrongs if he have been injured. 

But it is manifest that this obligation cannot be dis 
charged by the whole of society as a body. If 4 man 
steal from his neighbor, the whole community cannot 
leave their occupations to detect, to try, and to punish 
the thief. Or, if a law is to be enacted respecting the 
punishment of theft, it cannot be done, by the whole 
community, but must of necessity be intrusted to dele- 
gates. On the principle of division of labor, it is man- 
ifest that this service will be both more cheaply and 
more perfectly done by those who devote themselves to 
it, than by those who are for the greater part of the 
time engaged in other occupations. 

Now, I suppose a government to be that system of 
delegated agencies by which these obligations of society 
to the individual are fulfilled. 

And, moreover, as every society may have various 
engagements to form with other independent societies, 
it is convenient, in general, that this business should be 
transacted by this same system of agencies. These two 
offices of government, though generally united, are in 
their nature distinct. Thus we see, in our own country, 
the State governments are, to a considerable degree, 
intrusted with the first, while a part of the former, and 
all the latter power, vest in the General government. 
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A government thus understood is naturally divided 
into three parts. 

1. An individual may from ignorance violate the 
rights of his neighbor, and thus innocently expose him- 
self to punishment. Or, if he violate his neighbor’s 
rights maliciously, and justly merit punishment, a pun- 
ishment may be inflicted more severe than the nature 
of the case demands. To avoid this, it is necessary 
that the various forms of violation be as clearly as pos- 
sible defined, and also that the penalty be plainly and 
explicitly attached to each. This is a law. This, as we 
have shown, must be done by delegates. These dele- 
gates are called a legislature, and the individual mem- 
bers of it are legislators. 

From what we have said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power except to execute the 
obligations which society has undertaken to fulfil towards 
the individual. This is all that society has conferred, 
for it is all that society had to confer. 

If legislators assume any power not conferred on them 
by society, or exercise any power conferred, for any 
purpose different from that for which it was conferred, 
they violate right, and are guilty of usurpation. 

2. But suppose a law to be enacted ; that is, a crime 
to be defined, and the penalty to be affixed. It has ref 
erence to no particular case; for, when enacted, no case 
existed to be affected byit. Suppose, now, an individual 
to be accused of violating this law. Here it is neces- 
sary to apply the law to this particular case. In order 
to do this, we must ascertain, first, whether the accused 
did commit the act laid to his charge; secondly, whether 
the act, if it be proved to have been done, is a violation 
of the law, —that is, whether it come within the descrip- 
tion of actions which the law forbids,—and, thirdly, if 
this be proved, it is necessary to declare the punishment 
which the law assigns to this particular violation. This 
is the judicial branch of the government. 

3. After the law has been thus applied to this partic. 
ular case, it is necessary that it be carried into effect 
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This devolves upon the third, or the executive branch 
of a government. 

Respecting all of these three branches of government, 
it may be remarked in general, that they are essentially 
independent of each other; that each one has its spe- 
cific duties marked out by society, within the sphere of 
which duties it is responsible to society, and to society 
alone. Nor is this independence at all affected by the 
mode of its appointment. Society may choose a way 
of appointing an agent, but that is by no means a sur- 
render of the claim which it has upon the agent. Thus, 
society may impose upon a legislature or an executive 
the duty of appointing a judiciary ; but the judiciary is 
just as much independent of the executive or of the 
legislature as though it were appointed in some other 
way. Society, by conferring upon one branch the right 
of appointment, has conferred upon it no other right. 
The judge, although appointed by the legislator, is as 
independent of him as the legislator would be if ap- 
pointed by the judge. Hach, within his own sphere, is 
under . obligation to perform precisely those duties 
assigned by society, and no other. And hence arises 
the propriety of establishing the tenure of office, in each 
several branch, independently of the other. 

The two first of these departments are frequently 
sub-divided. 

Thus, the legislative department is commonly divided 
into two branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, 
for the purpose of exerting a check upon each other, 
by representing society under different aspects, and thus 
preventing partial and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary is also generally divided. The judges 
explain and interpret the law; while it is the province 
of the jury to ascertain the facts. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes the law 
by means of subordinate agents. Sometimes, however, 
a council is added, for the sake of advice, without whose 
concurrence the executive cannot act. 

Sometimes the fundamental principles of the social 
compact are expressed, and the respective powers of the 
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different branches of the government are defined, and 
the mode of their appointment described in a written 
document. Such is the case in the United States. At 
other times, these principles and customs have grown 
up with the progress of society, and are the deductions 
drawn from, or principles established by, uncontested 
usage. The latter is the case in Great Britain. In 
either case, such principles and practices, whether ex- 
pressed or understood, are called the constitution of a 
country. 

Nations differ widely in the mode of selection tc 
office, and in the tenure by which office is held. Thus, 
under some constitutions, the government is wholly 
hereditary. In others it is partly hereditary and partly 
elective. In others it is wholly elective. 

Thus, in Great Britain, the executive and one branch 
of the legislature are hereditary ; the other branch of . 
the legislature is elective. The judiciary is appointed 
by the executive, though they hold office, except in the 
case of the lord high chancellor, during good behavior. 

In the United States, the executive and both branches 
of the legislature are elective. The judiciary is ap- 
pointed by the executive, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate. In the State governments the 
mode of appointment is various. 7 

If it be asked, Which of these is the preferable form 
of government? the answer, I think, must be condi- 
tional. The best form of government for any people 
is the best that its present moral and social condition 
renders practicable. A people may be so entirely sur- 
rendered to the influence of passion, and so feebly influ- 
enced by moral restraint, that a government which re- 
lied upon moral power could not exist for aday. In 
this case, a subordinate and inferior principle yet re- 
-mains,—the principle of fear ; and the only resort is 
to a government of force, or a military despotism. And 
such do we see to be the fact. An anarchy always ends 
in this form of government. After this has been es- 
tablished, and habits of subordination have been formed, 
while the moral restraints are yet too feeble for self 
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government, a hereditary government, which addresses 
itself to the imagination,‘and strengthens itself by the 
influence of domestic connections and established usage, 
may be as good a form as a people can sustain. As 
they advance in intellectual and moral cultivation, it 
may advantageously become more and more elective ; 
and in a suitable moral condition, it may be wholly so. 
For beings who are willing to govern themselves by 
moral principle, there can be no doubt that a govern 
ment relying upon moral principle is the true form of 
government. ‘There is no reason why a man should be 
oppressed by taxation, and subjected to fear, who is 
willing to govern himself by the law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an intelligent and moral being to do 
right from his own will, than to pay another to force 
_him todo right. And yet, as it is better that he shoulJ 

do right than wrong, even though he be forced to it, it 
is well that he should pay others to force him, if there 
be no other way of insuring his good conduct. God 
has rendered the blessing of freedom inseparable from 
moral restraint in the individual; and hence it is vain 
for a people to expect to be free, unless they are first 
willing to be virtuous. 

It is on this point that the question of the perma- 
nency of the present form of government of the United 
States turns. That such a form of government requires, 
of necessity, a given amount of virtue in the people, 
cannot, I think, be doubted. If we possess that required 
amount of virtue, or if we can attain to it, the govern- 
sent will stand; if not, it will fall. Or, if we now 
possess that amount of virtue, and do not maintain it, 
the government will fall. There is no self-sustaining 
power in any form of social organization. The only 
self-sustaining power is in individual virtue. And the 
form of a government will always adjust itself to the 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people will, 
by their own moral power, frown away oppression, and, 
under any form of constitution, become essentially free 
A people surrendered up to their own licentious pas 
sions must be held in subjection by force’ for every 
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cone will find that force alone can protect him from his 
neighbors; and he will submit to be oppressed, if he 
may only be protected. Thus, in the feudal ages, the 
small independent landholders frequently made them- 
selves slaves of one powerful chief, in order to shield ¢ 
themselves from ths incessant oppression of twenty. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS OF A GOVERNMENT. 


From what has been said, the duties of the officers of 
a government may be stated in a few words. 

It will be remembered that a government derives ita 
authority from society, of which it is the agent; that 
society, and the relations between society and individ. 
uals, are the ordinance of God: of course the officer of 
a government, as the organ of society, is bound as such 
by the law of God, and is under obligation to perform 
the duties of his office in obedience to this law. And 
hence it makes no difference how the other party to the 
contract may execute their engagements ; he, as the 
servant of God, set apart for this very thing, is bound, 
nevertheless, to act precisely according to the principles 
by which God has declared that this relation should be 
governed. 

The officers of a government are Legislative, Judi- 
cial, and Executive. 

I. Of legislative officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the 
social principles of man, the nature of the relation 
which subsists between the individual and society, and 
the mutual obligations of each. By these are his 
power and his obligations limited ; and, unless he thus 
inform himself, he can never know respecting any act, 
whether it be just, or whether it be oppressive. With- 
out such knowledge he can never act with a clear 
conscience. 

2. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the 
precise nature of the compact which binds together the 
particular society for which he legislates. This involves 
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the general conditions of the social compact, and some- 
thing more. It generally specifies conditions which 
the former does not contain, and besides, establishes 
the limit of the powers of the several branches of the 
government. He who enters upon the duties of a legis- 
lator without such knowledge, is not only wicked, but 
contemptible. The injury which he inflicts is not on 
an individual, but on an entire community. There 
is probably no method in which mischief is done so 
recklessly, and on so large a scale, as by ignorant and 
thoughtless and wicked legislation. Were these plain 
considerations duly weighed, there would be somewhat 
fewer candidates for legislative office, and a somewhat 
greater deliberation on the part of the people in select- 
ing them. 

3. Having made himself acquainted with his powers 
and his obligations, he is bound to exert his power pre- 
cisely within the limits by which it is restricted, and for 
the purposes for which it was conferred, to the best of 
his knowledge and ability, and for the best good of the 
whole society. He is bound impartially to carry into 
effect the principles of the general and the particular 
compact, just im those respects in which the carrying 
them into effect is committed to him. For the action of 
others he is not responsible, unless he has been made 
so responsible. He is not the organ of a section, or of 
a district, much less of a party, but of the society at 
large. And he who uses his power for the benefit of a 
section, or of a party, is false to his duty, to his country, 
and to his God. He is engraving his name on the ad- 
amantine pillar of his country’s history, to be gazed 
upon forever as an object of universal detestation. 

4, It is his duty to leave everything else undone. 
From no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar cir 
cumstances, may he overstep the limits of his constitu- 
tional power, either in the act itself or the purpose for 
which the act is done. Precisely the power committed 
to him exists, and no other. If he may exercise one 
power not delegated, he may exercise another, and he 
may exercise all ; thus, on principle, he assumes himself 
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to be the fountain of power: restraint upon encroach- 
ment ceases, and all liberty is henceforth at an end. If 
the powers of a legislator are insufficient to accomplish 
the purposes of society, inconveniences will arise. It 
is better that these should be endured until the ne- 


eessity of some modification be made apparent, than to — 


remedy them on principles which destroy all liberty, 
and thus remove one inconvenienze by taking away the 
possibility of ever removing another. 

The only exception to this is when an emergency 
arises, for which the constitution has made no provision, 
and which must be met immediately. In such a case, 
the executive may be obliged to act on his own au- 
thority, submitting his conduct to the approval of his 
fellow-citizens after the emergency shall have passed. 

Il. Of judicial officers. 

1. The judicial officer forms an independent branch 
of the government, or a separate and distinct agent, for 
executing a particular part of the contract which society 
has made with the individual. As I have said before, 
% matters not how he is appointed: as soon as he is 
appointed, he is the agent of society, and of society 
alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the legis- 
lator, is bound by the principles of the social contract, 
and by those of the particular civil compact of the so- 
ciety in whose behalf he acts. This is the limit of his 
authority ; and it is on his own responsibility if he 
transcend it. 

2. The provisions of this compact, as they are em- 
bodied in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the relation in which the judge 
stands to the legislator. Both are equally limited by 
the principles of the original compact. The acts of 
both are valid, in so far as they are authorized by that 
compact. Hence, if the legislator violate his trust, and 
enact laws at variance with the constitution, the judge 
is bound not to enforce them. The fact that the one 


has violated the constitution, imposes upen the other 


no obligation to do the same. Thus the judge, ina» 
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much as he is obliged to decide upon the constitution 
ality of a law before he enforces it, becomes accidentally, 
but in fact, a codrdinate power, without whose concur. 
rence the law cannot go into effect. 

ahs we see that the duty of a judge is to under. 
stand, 

1. The principles of that contract from which he 
‘ierives his power ; 

2. The laws of the community, whose agent he is ; 

3. To explain these laws without fear, favor, or affec- 
tion; and to show their bearing upon each individual 
case, without bias either towards the individual or 
towards society; and, 

4. To pronounce the decision of the law, according 
to its true intent. 

5. As the jury are a part of the judicial agents of the 
government, they are bound in the same manner to 
decide upon the facts, according to their best knowledge 
and ability, with scrupulous and impartial integrity. 

III. Of executive officers. 

The executive office is either stmple or complex. 

1. Simple; as where his only duty is to perform 
what either the legislative or judicial branches of the 
government have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sheriffs, military officers, etc. 

Here the officer has no right to question the goodness 
or wisdom of the law, since for these he is not respon- 
sible. His only duty is to execute it, so long as he 
retains his office. If he believe the action required of 
him to be morally wrong, or at variance with the con 
stitution, he should resign. He has no right to hold 
the office, and refuse to perform the duties which others 
have been empowered to require of him. 

2. Complex ; where legislative and executive duties 
are imposed upon the same person ; as where the chief 
magistrate is allowed a veto on all acts of the other 
branches of the legislature. 

As far as his duties are legislative, he is bound by 
the same principles as any other legislator. 

Sometimes his power is limited to a veto on mere 
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constitutional questions ; and at others it extends to all 
questions whatsoever. Sometimes his assent is abso- 
lutely necessary to the passage of all bills; in other 
cases it is only conditionally necessary : that is, the other 
branches may, under certain circumstances, enact laws 
without it. 

When this legislative power of the executive has been 
exerted within its constitutional limits, he becomes 
merely an executive officer. He has no other delibera- 
tive power than that conferred upon him by the consti- 
tution. He is under the same obligations as any othe 
executive officer to execute the law, unless it seem to 
him a violation of moral or constitutional obligation. 
In that case it is his duty to resign. He has no more 
right than any other man to hold the office while he 
is from any reason whatever unable to discharge the 
duties which the office imposes upon him. That exec- 
utive officer is guilty of gross perversion of official and 
moral obligation, who, after the decision of the legisla- 
tive or judicial branch of a government has been ob- 
tained, suffers his own personal views to influence him 
in the discharge of his duty. It shows that a man is 
either destitute of the ability to comprehend the nature 
of his station, or fatally wanting in that self-government 
so indispensably necessary to him who is called to pre- 
side over important business. 

And not only is an executive officer bound to exert 
no other power than that committed to him; he is also 
bound to exert that power for no cther purposes than 
those for which it was committed. A power may be 
vonferred for the public good; but this by no means 
authorizes a man to use it for the gratification of indi- 
vidual love or hatred, much less for the sake of build 
ing up one political party, or of crushing another 
Political corruption is in no respect the less wicked 
because it is socommon. Dishonesty is no better pol- 
icy in the affairs of state than in any other affairs, 
though men may persuade themselves and others to the 
contrary . . 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DUTIES OF CITIZENS. 


From what has-already been stated, it will be seen 
that the duties of a citizen are of two kinds: first, as 
an individual; and, second, as a member of society. 
A few remarks on each of these will close this part of 
the subject. 

First. As an individual. 

Every individual is under obligation to observe in 
good faith the contract which he instinctively makes as 
soon as he becomes a member of society. This obliges 
him — 

1. To observe the law of reciprocity in all his in 
tercourse with others. 

The nature of this law has been already explained 
Every one expects that his neighbor shall refrain from 
every Violation of his rights. This expectation imposes 
upon him the equal obligation to refrain from every 
violation of the rights of his neighbor. It may also be 
added, that the nature of the law of reciprocity binds us, 
not merely to avoid those acts which are destructive to 
the existence of society, but also those which would in- 
terfere with its happiness. The principle is in all cases 
the same. If we assume the right to interfere with the 
smallest means of happiness possessed by our neighbor, 
the admission of that assumption would excuse every 
form of interference. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his wrongs 
wholly to society. This has been considered already, 
in treating of the social compact. Aggression and 
injury in no case justify retaliation. If a man’s house 
be attacked, he may, so far as society is concerned, re 
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pel the robber, because here society is unable at the — 
instant to assist him; but he is at liberty to put forth 
no other effort than that necessary to protect himself, 
or to secure the aggressor for the purpose of delivering 
him over to the judgment of society. If, after having 
secured him, he put him to death, this is murder. 

3. To obey all laws made in accordance with the 
constituted powers of society. Hence we are in no 
manner released from this obligation by the conviction 
that the law is unwise or inexpedient. We have con- 
fided the decision of this question to society, and we 
must abide by that decision. To do otherwise would 
be to constitute every man the judge in his own case; 
that is, to allow every man to obey or disobey as he 
pleased, while he expected from every other man im- 
plicit obedience. Thus, though a man were convinced 
that laws regulating the rate of interest were inexpe- 
dient, this would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey them until he be able to persuade society 
to think as he does. 

SECONDLY. The cwtizen is under obligations as a con- 
stituent member of society. By these obligations, on the 
other hand, he is bound to fulfil the contract which he 
has made with every individual. 

Hence he is bound — 

1. To use all the necessary exertion to secure to 
every individual, from the highest and most powerful 
to the lowest and most defenceless, the full benefit of 
perfect protection in the enjoyment of his rights. 

2. To use all the necessary exertion to procure for 
every individual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry into 
effect the laws of civil society, and to detect and punish 
crime, whether committed against the individual or 
against society. Wherever he knows these laws to he 
violated, he is bound to take all proper steps to bring 
the offenders to justice. 

And here it is to be remarked, that he is to consider 
not merely his property, but his personal service, 
pledged to the fulfilment of this obligation. He who 
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stands by and sees a mob tear down a house, is a par. 
taker in the guilt. And if society knowingly neglect 
to protect the individual in the enjoyment of his rights, 
every member of that society is in equity bound, in 
his proportion, to make good that loss, how great soever 
it may be. 

4. It is the duty of the citizen to bear cheerfully 
his proportionate burden of the public expense. As 
society cannot be carried on without expense, he, by 
entering into society, obliges himself to bear his pro- 
portion of it. And, besides this, there are but few 
modes in which we receive back so much for what we 
expend, as when we pay money for the support of civil 
government. The gospel, I think, teaches us to go 
further, and be ready to do more than we are compelled 
to do by law. The precept, “If a man compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain,” refers to labor in the 
public serviee, and exhorts us to do more than can be 
in equity demanded of us. 

5. Besides this, I think a citizen is under moral 
obligation to contribute his proportion to every effort 
which affords a reasonable prospect of rendering his 
fellow-citizens wiser and better. From every such suc 
cessful effort he receives material benefit, both in his 
person and estate. He ought to be willing to assist 
others in doing that from which he himself derives 
important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society enters into a moral obligation 
to fulfil certain duties, which duties are performed by 
agents whom the society appoints; for their faithful 
discharge of those duties society is morally responsible. 
As this is the case, it is manifestly the duty of every 
member of society to choose such agents as, in his 
opinion, will truly and faithfully discharge those duties 
to which they are appointed. He who, for the sake of 
party prejudice or personal feeling, acts otherwise, and 
selects individuals for office without regard to these 
solemn obligations, is using his full amount of influence 
to sap the very foundations of society, and to perpetrate 


the most revolting injustice. 
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Thus far we have gone upon the supposition that so 
ciety has exerted its power within its constituted limits 
This, however, unfortunately, is not always the case 
The question then arises, What is the duty of an indi 
vidual when such a contingency shall arise ? 

Now, there are but three courses of conduct, in such 
a case, for the individual to pursue: passive obedience, 
résistance, and suffering in the cause of right. 

1. Passive obedience, in many cases, would be mani- 
festly wrong. We have no right to obey an unright- 
eous law, since we must obey God at all hazards. And 
aside from this, the yielding to injustice forms a prece- 
dent for wrong, which may work the most extensive 
mischief to those whe shall come after us. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that passive obedience cannot be the rule 
of civil conduct. 

2. Resistance by force. 

Resistance to civil authority by a single individual 
would be absurd. It can succeed only by the combina- 
tion of all the aggrieved against the aggressors, termi- 
nating in an appeal to physical force ; that is, by civil 
war. 

The objections to this course are the following : 

1. It is, at best, uncertain. It depends mainly on 
the question, Which party is, under the present circum- 
stances, the stronger? Now, the oppressor is as likely 
to be the stronger as the oppressed, as the history of 
the world has abundantly shown. 

2. It dissolves the social fabric, and thus destroys 
whatever has thus far been gained in the way of social 
organization. But it should be remembered that few 
forms of society have existed for any considerable pe- 
riod, in which there does #ot exist much that is worthy 
of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppression is the wickedness of 
man. But civil war is in its very nature a most de- 
moralizing process. It never fails to render men more 
wicked. Can it, then, be hoped that a form of govern- 
ment can be created by men already worse than before. 
betier than that which their previous but less intens¢ 
wicicedness rendered intolerable ? 
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4. Civil war is, of all evils which men inflict upon 
themselves, the most horrible. It dissolves not only 
social but domestic ties, overturns all the security of 
property, throws back for ages all social improvement, 
and accustoms men to view without disgust, and even 
with pleasure, all that is atrocious and revolting. 
Napoleon, accustomed as he was to bloodshed, turned 
away with horror from the contemplation of civil war. 
This, then, cannot be considered the way designed by 
our Creator for rectifying social abuses. 

3. The third course is that of suffering in the cause 
oj) right. Here we act as we believe to be right, in 
defiance of oppression, and bear patiently whatever an 
oppressor may inflict upon us. 

The advantages of this course are — 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable 
in the present organization. 

2. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correc- 
tion of abuse, by appealing to the reason and the con- 
science of men. This is, surely, a more fit tribunal to 
which to refer a moral question, than the tribunal of 
physical force. 

3. It causes no more suffering than is actually ne- 
cessary to accomplish its object ; for whenever men ara 
convinced of the wickedness of oppression, the suffering, 
of itself, ceases. 

_4. Suffering in the cause of right has a manifest 
zndency to induce the injurious to review their con- 
duct, under all the most favorable circumstances for 
conviction. It disarms pride and malevolence, and 
enlists sympathy in favor of the sufferer. Hence its 
tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gained more by martyrdom than by 
war. It has rarely happened that, during civil war 
the spirit of true liberty has not declined. Such was 
the case in the time of Charles I. in England. How 
far the love of liberty had declined in consequence of 
civil war, is evident from the fact that Cromwell suc 
ceeded immediately to unlimited power, and Charles 
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II. returned with acclamation, to inflict upon the na 

tion the most odious and heartless tyranny by which it 

was ever disgraced. During the suffering for con 

science under his reign, the spirit of liberty revived, 
hurled his brother from the throne, and established 

British freedom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immov- 
able foundation. 

6 Every one must be convinced, upon reflection, 
that this is really the course indicated by the highest 
moral excellence. Passive obedience may arise from 
servile fear; resistance, from vain-glory, ambition, or 
desire of revolution. Suffering for the sake of right 
can arise only from a love of justice and a hatred of 
oppression. The real spirit of liberty can never exist 
in any remarkable degree in any nation where there is 
not this willingness to suffer in the cause of justice 
and liberty. Ever so little of the spirit of martyrdom 
is always a more favorable indication for civilization 
than ever so much dexterity of party management, or 
ever so turbulent protestation of immaculate patriotism. 


DIVISION II. 


THE LAW OF BENEVOLENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL OBLIGATION AND DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 


WE have thus far considered merely the law of reci- 
procity ; that is, the law which prevents our interfer. 
ence with those means of happiness which belong to 
our neighbor, from the fact that they are the gift of 
God to him. But it is manifest that this is not the only 
law of our present constitution. Besides being obliged 
to abstain from doing wrong to our neighbor, we are 
also obliged to do him good; and a large part of our 
moral probation actually comes under this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the law which places us 
under obligation to be the instruments of happiness to 
those who have no claim upon us on the ground of reci- 
procity, is manifestly indicated by the circumstances of 
our constitution. 

1. We are created under a constitution in which we 
are of necessity dependent upon the benevolence of 
others. Thus, we are all exposed to sickness, in which 
case we become perfectly helpless, and when, were it 
not for the kindness of others, we must perish. We 
grow old, and by age lose the power of supporting our- 
selves. Were benevolence to be withdrawn, many of 
the old would die of want. ‘The various injuries aris- 
ing from accident, as weil as from disease, teach us the 
same lesson. And, besides, a world in which every 
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individual is subject to death, must abound with wid. 
ows and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
their only means of support, must frequently either 
look for sustenance and protection to those on whom 
they have no claim by the law of reciprocity, or they 
must die. Now, as we live under a constitution in 
which these things are of daily occurrence, and many 
of them by necessity belonging to it, and as we are all 
equally liable to be in need of assistance, it must be 
the design of our Creator that we should, under such 
circumstances, help each other. 

2. Nor do these remarks apply merely to the neces- 
sity of physical support. Much of the happiness of 
man depends upon intellectual and moral cultivation. 
But it is generally the fact, that those who are deprived 
of these means of happiness are ignorant of their value: 
and would, therefore, remain forever deprived of them, 
were they not awakened to a conviction of their true 
interests by those who have been more fortunate. Now, 
as we ourselves owe our intellectual happiness to the 
yenevolence, either near or more remote, of others, it 
would seem that an obligation was imposed upon us to 
manifest our gratitude by extending the blessings which 
we enjoy to those who are destitute of them. We fre- 
quently cannot requite our actual benefactors, but we 
always may benefit others less happy than ourselves ; 
and thus in a more valuable manner promote the wel- 
fare of the whole race to which we belong. 

3. This being manifestly an obligation imposed upon 
us by God, it cannot be affected by any of the actions 
of men; that is, we are bound by the law of benevo- 
lence, irrespective of the character of the recipient. It 
matters not though he be ungrateful, or wicked, or inju- 
rious ; this does not affect the obligation under which 
we are placed by God, to treat our neighbor according 
to the law of benevolence. Hence, in all cases, we are 
bound to govern ourselves, not by the treatment which 
we have received at his hands, but according to the law 
by which God has directed our intercourse with him to 
be governed. 
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And yet more. It is evident that many of the vir. 
tues most appropriate to human nature are called inte 
exercise only by the miseries or the vices of others. 
How could there be sympathy and mercy, were there 
no suffering ? How could there be patience, meekness, 
and forgiveness, were there no injury? Thus we see 
that a constitution which involves, by necessity, suffer: 
ing, and the obligation to relieve it, is that which alone 
is adapted to the perfection of our moral character in 
our present state. 

This law of our moral constitution is abundantly set 
forth in the holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages 
in the Old Testament which enforce the necessity of 
mercy and charity. A single text from our Saviour’s 
Sermon on the Mount will be sufficient for my purpose. 

It is found Luke vi. 32-36, and Matthew v. 43-48. 
I quote the passage from Luke : 

“Tf ye love them that love you, what thank have ye? 
for sinners also love those that love them. And if ye 
do good to those that do good to you, what thank have 
ye? for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have 
ye? for sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much 
again. But love ye your enemies, and do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing again; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest, 
for he is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. Be 
ye, therefore, merciful, as your Father in heaven is 
merciful.’’ In Matthew it is said, “‘ Love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you ; that ye may be the children of [that is, 
that ye may imitate] your Father which is in heaven, 
for he maketh his sun to rise upon the evil and upon 
the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust.” 

The meaning of this precept is obvious from the con- 
text. To be merciful, is to promote the happiness of 
those who have no claim upon us by the law of reci 
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procity, and from whom we can hope for nothing by 
way of remuneration. We are to be merciful, as our 
Father who is in heaven is merciful. 

1. God is the independent source of happiness to 
everything that exists. None can possibly repay him, 
and yet his bounty is unceasing. All his perfections are 
continually employed in promoting the happiness of his 
creation. Now, we are commanded to be imitators of 
him; that is, to employ all our powers, not for our own 
gratification, but for the happiness of others. We are 
to consider this not as an onerous duty, but as a privi- 
lege; as an opportunity conferred upon us of attaining 
to some resemblance to the Fountain and Author of all 
excellence. 

2. This precept teaches us that our obligation is not 
altered by the character of the recipient. God sends 
rain on the just and on the unjust, and causeth his sun 
to shine on the evil and on the good. ‘“ God commend- 
eth his love to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” In imitation of this example, we 
are commanded to do good to, and promote the happi- 
ness of, the evil and the wicked. We are to comfort 
them when they are afflicted, to relieve them when they 
are sick; and specially, by all the means in our power, 
to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are not, how- 
ever, to give a man the means of breaking the laws of 
God; as to furnish a drunkard with the means of in- 
temperance: this would be to render ourselves parta- 
kers of his sin. What is here commanded is merely 
the relieving his misery as a suffering human creature. 

3. Nor is our obligation altered by the relation in 
which the recipient may stand to us. His being our 
enemy in no manner releases us from obligation. Every 
wicked man is the enemy of God, yet God bestows 
even upon such the most abundant favors. 

“ God so loved the world, that he sent his only-begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 

erish, but have everlasting life.” Jesus Christ spent 
is life in acts of mercy to his bitterest enemies. He 
died praying for his murderers. So we are commanded 
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to love our enemies, to overcome evil with good, and to 
follow the example of St. Paul, who declares to the 
Corinthians, “I desire to spend and be spent for you; 
though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved.” 

In a word, God teaches us in the holy Scriptures 
that all our fellow-men are his creatures as well as our 
selves ; and hence, that we are not only under obliga 
tion, under all circumstances, to act just as he shall 
command us, but that we are specially under obligation 
to act thus to our fellow-men, who are not only our 
brethren, but who are also under his special protection. 
He declares that they are all his children; that by 
showing mercy to them, we manifest our love to him; 
and that this manifestation is the most valuable when 
it is the most evident that we are influenced by no 
other motive than love to him. 

Shakspeare has treated this subject very beautifully 


in the following passages : 


Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway : 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute of God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 

Merchant of Venice, Act iv., Scene | 


Alas! alas! 
Why all the souls that are, were forfeit once; 
And He that might the advantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, who is the top of judgment, should 


But judge you as you are? 
Measure for Measure, Act ii., Bcene 2 
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The Scriptures enforce this duty upon us for several 
reasons : 

1. From the example of God. He manifests himself 
’ to us as boundless in benevolence. He has placed us 
under a constitution in which we may, at humble dis- 
tance, imitate him. This has to us all the force of law, 
for we are surely under obligation to be as good as we 
have the knowledge and the ability to be. And as the 
goodness of God is specially seen in mercy to the wicked 
and the injurious, by the same principles we are bound 
to follow the same example. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty 
and forbearance of God. It is meet that we should 
show the same bounty and forbearance to our fellow- 
men. 

3. Our only hope of salvation is in the forgiveness of 
God — of that God whom we have offended more than 
we can adequately conceive. How suitable is it, then, 
that we forgive the little offences of our fellow-men 
against us! Our Saviour illustrates this most beauti- 
fully in his parable of the two servants, Matthew xviii. 
33-35. 

4. By the example of Christ, God has shown us what 
is that type of virtue which in human beings is most 
acceptable in his sight. This was an example of perfect 
forbearance, meekness, benevolence, and forgiveness. 
Thus we are not only furnished with the rule, but also 
with the exemplification of the manner in which the 
rule is to be observed. 

5. These very virtues, which are called forth by suf: 
fering from the wickedness and injury of our fellow- 
men, are those which God specially approves, and which 
he declares essential to that character which shall fit us 
for heaven. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. Blessed are the meek, blessed are the 
peacemakers, etc. A thousand such passages might 
easily be quoted. 

6. God has declared that our forgiveness with him 
depends upon our forgiveness of others. ‘If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father who 
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is in heaven forgive you your trespasses.” “ He shall 
have judgment without mercy, that showeth no mercy ; 
but mercy, rejoiceth against judgment ;” that is, a 
merciful man rejoices, or is confident, in the view of the 
judgment day. 

If it be asked, What is the Christian limit to benevo- 
lence? I answer, that no definite rule is laid down in 
the Scriptures, but that merely the principle is incul- 
cated. All that we possess is God’s, and we are under 
obligation to use it all as he wills. His will is that we 
consider every talent as a trust, and that we seek our 
happiness from the use of it, not in self-gratification, 
but in ministering to the happiness of others. Our 
doing thus he considers as the evidence of our love to 
him; and therefore he fixes no definite amount which 
shall be abstracted from our own immediate sources of 
happiness for this purpose, but allows us to show our 
consecration of all to him, just as fully as we please. 
If this be a privilege, and one of the greatest privileges 
of our present state, it would seem that a truly grate- 
ful heart would not ask how little, but rather how much 
may I do to testify my love for the God who preserves 
me, and the Saviour who has redeemed me. 

And, inasmuch as our love to God is more evidently 
displayed in kindness and mercy to the wicked and the 
injurious than to any others, it is manifest that we are 
bound by this additional consideration to practise these 
virtues toward them in preference to any others. 

And hence we see that benevolence is a religious act, 
In just so far as it is done from love to God. It is lovely 
and respectable and virtuous, when done from sym- 
pathy and natural goodness of disposition. It is pious 
only when done from love to God. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAFPY. 


A MAN may be simply unhappy from either his physt 
cal or his intellectual condition. We shall consider 
these separately. 


SEOTION I. 


UNHAPPINESS FROM PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


The occasions of unhappiness from this cause arc 
simple poverty, or the mere want of the necessities anc 
conveniences of life; and sickness and decrepitude, 
either alone, or when combined with poverty. 

1. Of poverty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as 
a human being has the opportunity of labor sufficiently 

“productive to maintain him, does not render him an 
object of charity. ‘Ifa man will not work, neither 
shall he eat,” is the language no less of reason than of 
revelation. Ifa man be indolent, the best discipline ta 
which he can be subjected is to suffer the evils of pen- 
ury. Hence, all that we are required to do in sucha 
case is to provide such a person with labor, and to pay 
him accordingly. This is the greatest kindness, both 
to him and to society. 

2. Sometimes, however, from the dispensations of 
Providence, a human being is left so destitute that his 
labor is insufficient to maintain him. Such is fre- 
quently the case with widows and orphans. This forms 
a manifest occasion for charity. The individuals have 
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become, by the dispensation of God, unable to help 
themselves, and it is both our duty and our privilege 
to help them. 

_ 8. Sickness. Here the ability to provide for ourselves 
is taken away, and the necessity of additional provision 
is created. In such cases, the rich stand frequently in 
need of our aid, our sympathy, and our services. If 
this be the case with them, how much more must it ba 
with the poor, from whom the affliction which produces 
suffering takes away the power of providing the means 
necessary for alleviating it! It is here that the benev- 
olence of the gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Sa- 
viour declares, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” Bishop 
Wilson, on this passage, has the following beautiful re- 
mark: “ * Inasmuch’ (as often) ; who then would miss 
any occasion? ‘The least ;’? who then would despise 
any object? ‘To me;’ so that in serving the poor we 
serve Jesus Christ.” 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrepitude of 
body, if not imbecility of mind. This state calls for our 
sympathy and assistance, and all that care and attention 
which the aged so much need, and which it is so suit- 
able for the young and vigorous to bestow. 

The above are, I believe, the principal occasions for 
the exercise of benevolence towards man’s physical 
sufferings. We proceed to consider the principles by 
which our benevolence should be regulated. These 
have respect both to the recipient and to the bene- 
factor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that every benefit 
which God confers upon us is the result of labor, and 
generally of labor in advance ; that is, a man pays for 
what he receives, not after he has received it, but be- 
fore. This rule is universal, and applies to physical, 
intellectual, and moral benefits, as will be easily seen 
upon reflection. ; 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been estab. 
lished without both a good and a universal reason; and 
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hence we find by experience that labor, even physical 
labor, is necessary to the healthful condition of man, as 
a physical, an intellectual, and.a moral being. And 
hence it is evident that the rule is just as applicable to 
the poor as to the rich. Or, to state the subject in 
another form: Labor is either a benefit or a curse. If 
it be a eurse, there can be no reason why every class of 
men should not bear that portion of tle infliction which 
God assigns to it. If it be a benefit, there can be no 
reason why every man should not enjoy his portion of 
the blessing. 

And hence it wilt follow that our benevolence should 
codperate with this general law of our constitution. 

i. Those who are poor, but yet able to support them- 
selves, should ba enabled to do so by means of labor, 
and on no other condition. If they are too indolent to 
do this, they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves wholly 
should be assisted only in so far as they are thus un- 
able. Because a man cannot do enough to support 
timself, there is no reason why he should do nothing. 

8. Those who are unable to do anything, should 
have everything done for them which their condition re- 
quires. Such are infants, the sick, the disabled, and 
the aged. 

Benevolence is intended to have a moral effect upon 
the recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and 
universal benevolence among all the different classes of 
men. That mode of charity is therefore most beneficial 
to its object, which tends in the highest degree to cul- 
tivate the kinder and better feelings of his nature. 
Hence it is far better for the needy, to administer to 
them alms, ourselves, than to employ others to do it for 
us. The gratitude of the recipient is but feebly exer 
vised by the mere fact of the relief of his necessities 
unless he also have the opportunity of witnessing the 
temper and spirit from witch the charity proceeds. 

II. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The Christian religion considers charity as a means 
of moral cultivation, specially to the benefactor. It is 
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in the New Testament classed with prayer, and is gov- 
erned essentially by the same rules. This may be seen 
from our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Hence, 1. That method of charity is always the best 
which calls into most active exercise the virtues of self. 
denial and personal sacrifice, as they naturally arise 
from kindness, sympathy, and charity, or universal love 
toGod and man. And on the contrary, all those modes 
of benevolence must be essentially defective, in which 
the distresses of others are relieved without the neces- 
sary exercise of these virtues. \ 

2. As charity is a religious service, and an important 
means of cultivating love to God, and as it does this in 
proportion as all external and inferior motives are with- 
drawn, it is desirable also that, in so far as possible, it 
be done secretly. The doing of it in this manner re- 
moves the motives derived from the love of applause, 
and leaves us simply those motives which are derived 
from love to God. Those modes of benevolence which 
are in their nature the furthest removed from human 
observation, are, ceteris paribus, the most favorable to 
the cultivation of virtue, and are therefore always to be 
preferred. 

Hence, in general, those modes of charity are to be 
preferred which most successfully teach the objec* to 
relieve himself, and which tend most directly to the 
moral benefit of both parties. And, on the contrary, 
those modes of charity are the worst which are the 
furthest removed from such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinary forms of benevolence. 

I. Public provision for the poor by poor-laws will be 
found defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he 
is poor. This, as I have said, gives no claim upon 
charity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help himself ; 
but, on the contrary, tends to take from him the natural 
itimulus for doing so. 

8. Hence its tendency is to multiply paupers, va 
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grants, and idlers. Such have been its effects to an 
appalling degree im Great Britain, and such, from the 
aature of the case, must they be everywhere. It is 
taking from the industrious a portion of their earn- 
ings, and conferring them, without equivalent, upon the 
idle. 

4, It produces no feeling of gratitude towards the 
benefactor, but the contrary. In those countries where 
poor-rates are the highest, the poor will be found the 
most discontented and lawless, and the most inveterate 
against the rich. 

5. It produces no moral intercourse between the 
parties concerned, but leaves the distribution of bounty 
to the hand of an official agent. Hence, what is re- 
ceived is claimed by the poor as a matter of right, and 
the only feeling elicited is that of displeasure because 
it is so little. 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compas: 
sion in the rich; but, being extorted by force of law, is 
viewed as a mere matter of compulsion. 

Hence every principle would decide against ‘poor 
laws as a means of charity. If, however, the society 
undertake to control the capital of the individual, and 
manage it as they will, and by this management make 
paupers by thousands, 1 do think they are under obli- 
gation to support them. But if they insist upon pur- 
suing this course, it would be better that every poor- 
house should be a workhouse, and that the poor-rates 
should always be given as the wages of some form of 
labor. 

I would not, however, be understood to decide against 
all public provision for the necessitous. The aged and 
infirm, the sick, the disabled, and the orphan, in the 
failure of their relatives, should be relieved, and re 
lieved cheerfully and bountifully, by the public I only 
speak of provision for the poor, because they are poor, 
and do not refer to provision made for other reasons. 
Where the circumstances of the recipient render “iim 
_an olject af charity, let him be relieved freely and 
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tenderly. But, if ho be not an object of charity, to 
mae public provision for him is injurious. 

II. Voluntary associations for purposes of charity. 

Some of the inconveniences arising from poor-laws 
are liable to ensue from the mode of conducting these 
institutions. 

1. They do not make the strongest appeal to the 
moral feelings of the recipient. Gratitude is mucl 
diminished when we are benefited by a public charity 
instead of a private benefactor. 

2. This is specially the case when a charity is funded, 
and the almoner is merely the official organ of a dis- 
tribution, in which he can have but: a comparatively 
trifling personal interest. 

8. The moral effect upon the giver is much less thau 
it would be if he and the recipient were brought im 
mediately into contact. Paying an annual subscriptior 
to a charity has a very different effect from visiting 
and relieving, with our own hands, the necessities and 
distresses of the sick and the afflicted. 

I by no means, however, say that such associations 
are not exceedingly valuable. Many kinds of charity 
cannot well be carried on without them. The compar- 
atively poor are thus enabled to unite in extensive and 
important works of benevolence, In many cases, the 
expenditure of capital necessary for conducting a be- 
nevolent enterprise requires a general effort. I how- 
ever say, that the rich, who are able to labor personally 
in the cause of charity, should never leave the most 
desirable part of the work to be done by others. They 
should be their own almoners. If they will not do 
this, why then let them furnish funds to be distributed 
by others ; but let them remember that they are losing 
by far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the 
moral benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God 
meant every man to be charitable, as much as to be 
prayerful; and he never intended that the one duty, 
any more than the other, should be done by a deputy. 
The same principles would lead us to conclude, what, 
I believe, experience has always shown to be the fact, 
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that a fund for the suppert of the poor of a town has 
always proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. And, 
in general, as charity is intended to be a means of 
moral improvement to both parties, and specially to the 
benefactor, those modes of charity which do not have 
in view the cultivation of moral: excellence, are in this 
“espect essentially defective. 


SECTION ff. 


OF UNHAPPINESS FROM INTELLECTUAL CONDITION. 


To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of so. 
ciety, a certain amount of knowledge may be considered 
a necessary of life. If he do not possess it, he is shut 
out from avast source of enjoyment; is liable to be 
come the dupe of the designing, and to sink down into 
mere animal existence. By learning how to read, he is 
enabled to acquire the whole knowledge which is con- 
tained within a language. By writing, he can act 
where he cannot be personally present, and can also 
benefit others by the communication of his own 
thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to be just in his dealings with others, and to be assured 
that others are just in their dealings with him. 

So much as this may be considered necessary ; the 
rest is not so. The duty of thus educating a child be- 
longs, in the first instance, to the parent. But since, 
as so much knowledge as this is indispensable to the 
child’s happiness, if the parent be unable to furnish it, 
the child becomes, in so far, an object of charity. And 
as itis for the benefit of the whole society that every 
individual should be thus far instructed, it is properly, 
also, a subject of social regulation. And hence pro 
vision should be made, at public expense, for the edu. 
cation of those who are unable to procure it. 
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Nevertheless, this education is a valuable consideration 
to the receiver ; and hence our former principle ought 
not to be departed from. Although the provision for 
this degree of education be properly made a matter of 
public enactment, yet every one should contribute to it, 
in so far as he is able. Unless this be done, he will 
cease to value it, and it will be merely a premium on 
idleness. And hence I think it will be found that 
large permanent funds for the purpose of general 
education are commonly injurious to the cause of edu 
cation itself. A small fund, annually appropriated, 
may be useful to stimulate an unlettered people to 
exertion ; but it is, probably, useful for no other pur- 
pose. <A better plan, perhaps, would be to oblige each 
district to support schools at its own expense. This 
would produce the greatest possible interest in the sub- 
ject, and the most thorough supervision of the schools. 
It is generally believed that the large school funds of 
some of our older states have been injurious to the 
cause of common education. 

In so far, then, as education is necessary to enable 
us to accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to 
perform our duties to society, the obligation to make a 
provision for the universal enjoyment of it comes 
within the law of benevolence. Beyond this it may 
very properly be left to the arrangements of Divine 
Providence ; that is, every one may be left to acquire 
as much more as his circumstances will allow. There . 
is no more reason why all men should be educated 
alike, than why they should all dress alike, or live in 
equally expensive houses. As civilization advances, 
and capital accumulates, and labor becomes more pro 
ductive, it will become possible for every man to acquire 
more and more intellectual cultivation. In this man- 
ner the condition of all classes is to be improved, 
and not by the impracticable attempt to render the 
education of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

While I say this, however, I by no means assert that 
it is not a laudable and ‘excellent charity to assist in 
the acquisition of knowledge any person who gives 
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promise of peculiar usefulness. Benevolence -s fre 
quently exerted under such circumstances with the 
greatest possible benefit, and produces the most grati 
fying and the most abundant results. There can surely . 
be no more delightful mode of charity than that which 
raises from the dust modest and despairing talent, and 
enables it to bless and adorn society. Yet, on such a 
subject as this, it is manifest that no general rule can 
be given. The duty must be determined by the re 
spective condition of the parties. It is, however, proper 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with dis- 
cretion, and never in such a manner as to remove 
from genius the necessity of depending on itself. The 
early struggle for independence is a natural and a 
salutary discipline for talent. Genius was given, not for 
the benefit of its possessor, but for the benefit of others ; 
and the sooner its possessor is taught the necessity oF 
exerting it to a practical purpose, the better is it for him, 
and the better for society. The poets tell us much of 
the amount of genius which has been nipped in the 
pud by the frosts of adversity. This, doubtless, is 
true; but let it not be forgotten that, by the law of 
our nature, early promise is frequently delusive. The 
poets do not tell us how great an amount of genius is 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is probable 
that a greater proportion of talent is destroyed, or ren: 
dered valueless, by riches than by poverty; and the 
rapid mutations of society, I think, demonstrate this 
to be the fact. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the 
case in which, for a particular object, as for the pro- 
motion of religion, it is deemed expedient to increase 
the proportion of professionally educated men. 

In this, as in every other instance, if we would be 
truly useful, our charities must be governed by the 
principles which God has marked out in the constitu- 
tion of man. 

The general principle of God’s government is, that 
for all valuable possessions we must render a consider- 
ation ; and experience has taught that it is impossible 
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to vary from this rule without the liability of doing 
injury to the recipient. The reason is obvious; for we 
san scarcely, in any other manner, injure another co 
seriously, as by leading him to rely on any one else 
than himself, or to feel that the public are under obli-* 
gations to take charge of him. 

Hence charity of this sort should be governed by 
the following principles: 

1. The recipient should receive no more than is ne- 
cessary, with his own industrious exertions, to accom- 
plish the object. 

2. To loan money is better than to give it. 

8. It should be distributed in such manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of both 
parties. 

Hence private and personal assistance, when practi- 
cable, has many advantages over that derived from 
associations. And hence such supervision is always 
desirable as will restrict the charity to that class of 
persons for whom it was designed, and as will render it 
of such a nature that those of every other class would 
be under the least possible temptation to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be borne in mind that the sudden change 
in all the prospects of a young man’s life which is made 
by setting before him the prospect of a professional 
education, is one of the severest trials of human virtue. 

Public provision for scientific education does not 
come under the head of benevolence. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the cultivation of science is advantageous to all 
classes of a community, it is for the interest of the 
whole that it be cultivated. But the means of scien- 
tific education, as philosophical instruments, libraries, 
and buildings, could never be furnished by instructors 
without rendering this kind of education so expensive 
as to restrict it entirely to the rich. It is, therefore, 
wise for a community to make these provisions out of 
the common stock, so that a fair opportunity of improve- — 
ment may be open to all. When, however, the publis 
fails to discharge this duty, it is frequently, with great 
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patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals. 
know of no more,interesting instances of expansive 
benevolence than those in which wealth is appropriated 
to the noble purpose of diffusing over all coming time 
“the light of science and the blessings of religion.” 


CHAPTER III. 
BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 


Wy row come to treat of a form of benevolence in 
which other elements are combined. What is our duty 
to our fellow-men who are wicked ? 

A wicked man is, from the nature of the case, un- 

happy. He is depriving himself of all the pleasures of 
virtue; he is giving strength to those passions which, 
by their ungovernable power, are already tormenting 
him with insatiable and ungratified desire ; he is incur- 
ring the pains of a guilty conscience here; and he is, in 
the expressive language of the Scriptures, “ treasuring 
up wrath against the day of wrath and of righteous 
indignation.” It is manifest, then, that no one has 
stronger claims upon our pity than such a fellow-crea- 
ture as this. 
- So far, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he is entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love 
and benevolence. But thisisnot all. He is also wicked ; 
and the proper feeling with which we should contem- 
plate wickedness is that of disgust, or moral indigna- 
tion. Hence a complex feeling in such a case naturally 
arises — that of benevolence because he is unhappy, 
and that of moral indignation because he is sinful. 
These two sentiments, however, in no manner conflict 
with, but, on the contrary, if properly understood, 
strengthen each other. 

The fact of a fellow-creature’s wickedness affects not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence 
as would be demanded in any other case. If he is 
necessitous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty 
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to relieve and sympathize with, and assist, and teach 
him, is the same as though he were virtuous. God 
sends his rain on the evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of his 
misery is his moral character, the more we detest his 
wickedness, the more strongly would benevolence urge 
us to make every effort in our power to reclaim him. 
This, surely, is the highest exercise of charity ; for vir. 
tue is the true solace against all the evils incident to 
the present life, and it is only by being virtuous that we 
can hope for eternal felicity. 

We are bound, then, by the law of benevolence to 
labor to reclaim the wicked — 

1. By example, by personal kindness, by conversation, 
and by instructing them in the path of duty, and per- 
suading them to follow it. 

2. As the most efficacious mode of promoting moral 
reformation yet discovered is found to be the inculca 
tion of the truths of the holy Scriptures, it is our im- 

' perative duty to bring these truths into contact with the 
consciences of men. This duty is by our Saviour 
imposed upon all his disciples: “‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

8. As all men are our brethren, and as all men 
equally need moral light, and as experience has abun- 
dantly shown that all men will be both wicked and un 
happy without it, this duty is binding upon every man 
towards the whole human race. The sentiments of Dr. 
Johnson on this subject, in his letter on the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Gaelic language, are so appo- 
site to my purpose, that I beg leave to introduce them 
here, though they have been so frequently published. 
“If obedience to the will of God be necessary to hap 
piness, and knowledge of his will necessary to obedi- 
ence, I know not how he that withholds this knowledge, 
or delays it, can be said to love his neighbor as himself. 
He that voluntarily continues in ignorance, is guilty of 
all the crimes which that ignorance produces; as te 
him that should extinguish the tapers of a lighthouse 
might be justly imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. 
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Christianity is the highest perfection of humanity ; and 
as no man is good but as he wishes the good of others, 
no man can be good in the highest degree who wishes 
not to others the largest measures of the greatest good.” 
— Life, Anno 1766. 

We see, then, that in so far as wicked men are by 
their wickedness miserable, benevolence renders it ou 
duty to reclaim them. And to such benevolence the 
highest rewards are promised. ‘ They that turn many 
to righteousness, shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever.” But this is not all. If we love our Father in 
heaven, it must pain us to see his children violating his 
just and holy laws, abusing his goodness, rendering not 
only themselves but also his other children miserable, 
and exposing themselves and others to his eternal 
displeasure. The love of God would prompt us to 
check these evils, and to teach our brethren to serve 
and love and reverence our common Father, and to 
become his obedient children, both now and forever. 

Nor is either of these sentiments inconsistent with 
the greatest moral aversion to the crime. The more 
hateful to us is the conduct of those whom we love, the 
more zealous will be our endeavors to bring them back 
to virtue. And surely the more we are sensible of the 
evil of sin against God, the more desirous must we be 
to teach his creatures to love and obey him. 

The perfect exemplification of both of these senti- 
ments is found in the character of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. While in all his conduct and teachings 
we observe the most intense abhorrence of every form 
of moral evil, yet we always find it combined with a 
love for the happiness, both temporal and spiritual, of 
man, which in all its bearings transcends the limits of 
finite comprehension. This is the example which God 
has held forth for our imitation. It would be easy te 
show that the improvement of the moral character of 
our fellow-men is also the surest method of promoting 
their physical, intellectual, and social happiness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BENEVOLENCE TO THE INJUHIOUS. 


Tus teaching of the gospel in this case is explicit 
Our Saviour has taught us that it is our duty to return 
good for evil. ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; and 
if he thirst, give him drink.”’ We are to love our en- 
emies, to bless those that curse us, and pray for those 
that despitefully use us and persecute us. The gospel 
commands us to loveall men. If they violate this com- 
mand, it furnishes us with no reason for following their 
example. And still more, their ill conduct furnishes 
us with an opportunity for the exercise of special and 
peculiar virtue. It is made our duty to overcome the 
wrong disposition of the evil-doer by manifesting towards 
him particular kindness and good-will. It is our duty 
to overcome evil with good; that. is, hy the exhibition 
of sincere good-will to reclaim the injurious person to 
virtue. There can be no doubt that such is the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. It is, moreover, evident that 
such a course is indicated by the conditions of om 
being. This is evident from the slightest considera 
tion. ~ 

The, conscience of every man bears witness, that tc 
overcome evil with unchanged kindness is an act of the 
most exalted virtue; while retaliation is ever an unfail- 
ing indication of meanness of spirit. We cannot hope 
for the forgiveness of God, unless from the heart we 
forgive all who have injured us. 

Again: this method of treating an injurious person 
ee manifest tendency to put an end to every form of 
- ° 
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_ For, 1. No man can long continue in a course of in- 
oe conduct, when he receives in return nothing 
ut kindness. 

2. By such conduct the heart of the offender is im- 
proved, and there is less probability that he will repeat 
the injury. 

3. It also improves the heart of the offended person, 
and thus renders it less likely that he will ever commit 
an injury himself. 

On the contrary, the tendency of retaliation is exactly 
the reverse. It tends to increase and foster and mul- 
tiply wrongs absolutely without end. It renders neither 
party better, but always renders both parties worse. 
' The offending party is aroused to revenge, and the 
offended party who retaliates is so much the worse, as 
he has done a mean action when he might have done a 
noble one. 

We thus learn the temper which we should cultivate 
towards those who injure us, and the conduct which 
should flow from such a temper. 

It, however, frequently happens that the injury may 
be of such a nature that the peace of society demands 
its suppression. Society was established for the very 
purpose of protecting rights and redressing wrongs. 
We may therefore, without any feeling of vindictiveness, 
deliver such an offender to the judgment. of society. 
It is our duty to do this without the least feeling 
of vindictiveness or malice. Thus the Apostle Paul 
appealed to his rights as ‘a Roman citizen for protec- 
tion. 

But when the case of injustice or violation of right 
is in the hands of society, the same principles should 
govern its action as in the case of the individual. The 
crime should be prevented, and the criminal should, if | 
possible, be reclaimed. Those means should be adopted 
which will most directly tend to eradicate wrong habits, 
to cultivate and strengthen moral principles, to form 
habits of industry, and eventually restore the criminal 
to society a wiser, a better, and a useful man. The 
whole experience of John Howard is summed up by 
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him in the simple sentence, “ It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unless you, seek to reclaim them.” 

Secondly. If injury be done by one society to another, 
what is to be done ? 

Here there is no party to which we naturally appeal. 
Both parties are supreme. The common resort of na- 
tions, in case of injury, is war ; that is, they declare their 
purpose to do each other the greatest injary, by every 
means in their power. Hundreds of thousands of inen 
are brought face to face for the express purpose of 
elaughtering each other, and of destroying the property 
of each other, which has been the accumulation of the 
labor of ages, and wherever this property is found, 


whether on land or at sea. This work of mutual de- - 


struction proceeds, giving unlimited indulgence to every 

evil passion, until one of the parties can endure it no 

longer ; and then peace is restored by the weaker yield- 
ing to the stronger the matter in dispute. In such 

contests the loss of life in battle and by disease is fright- 

ful; the murder of innocent and unoffending men, wo-_ 
men, and children is shocking to contemplate. And the 

demoralization of those engaged in actual warfare is 

such .. we might expect from men associated for the 

very purpose of destruction, and from whom all ordi- 

nary restraints have been removed, and by whom all 

evil passions of the human heart may be exerted with- 

out control. 

Strange as it may seem, yet even Christian nations 
seem to resort to this as the only method of dealing 
with a nation which they believe to have offered to them 
an injury. YetI think no one can for a moment sup- 
pose that this work of universal destruction is in har- 
mony with the precepts of the Prince of Peace. Can 
any other method be devised ? 

On this subject we beg leave to offer a few sugges- 
tions. 

First. It is the duty of every society to present an 
example of strict justice in all its dealings with every 
other society ; to refrain in all cases from injury; and 
when, from any cause, it has committed an injury, to 
make at once all needful reparation. 
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Secondly. It is the duty ot every nation to manifest - 
kindness and charity to every other nation; to relieva 
them when suffering from famine, or by any other 
afflictive dispensation of Divine Providence; to abstain 
from every form of aggression ; and to desire the happi- 
ness of the whole human race, as we desire our own. 

Thirdly. A nation acting upon these principles ° 
would rarely suffer injury from its neighbors. But 
suppose injury to be offered. Suppose any nation to act 
at variance with the principles of national law, and 
injure or rob any of our citizens. Are we not bound to 
use the whole power of the nation for the protection 
and redress of every member of the body politic? 

I think we are. But this does not involve the neces. 
sity of war. It would be far better for us at once to as 
sume the charge of remuneration for the injury inflicted, 
and present our claim to the offending nation. When 
the violence of passion has subsided, a calm appeal to the 
principles of right, in the view of all the nations of the 
earth, will commonly have a greater and better effect 
than can be obtained by war. 

But suppose these means to fail: what then is to be 
done? Suppose a nation to hold itself amenable nei- 
ther to the principles of national law or individual right. 
What course should we pursue when a case of the same 
kind occurs between individuals? When a man by his 
conduct renders it evident that he is governed by no 
principle of right, though we should cheerfully relieve 
him in distress, yet we should withdraw from all ordinary 
intercourse with him; we should, as far as possible, put it 
out of his power to do us an injury again. It seems to 
me that the same course might with advantage be pur- 
sued by a nation. If another nation, in its treatment 
of our citizens, held itself at liberty to act in defiance 
of all the rules of right, we might well refuse to have 
with it any intercourse. If this mode of treatment were 
universally adopted, the offending nation would suffer 
all the evils of entire isolation, and would soon see the 
importance of retracing its steps, and yielding obedi- 
ence to the principles of universal law. 
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But suppose an extreme case. Ifa naticn, in defiance 
of right, from love of conquest, or desire of territory, | 
or any other wicked motive, should resolve on the sub- 
jugation of its unoffending neighbor, with the intention 
of overthrowing a just government, and establishing in 
its place the power of brute force: what then is to be 
done? The offending nation, abjuring all moral princi- 
ples, lays aside its character as men, and, like inferior 
animals, appeals solely to physical force. As such, I 
think, they must be treated ; and force must be repelled 
by force, just so far as it is necessary to resist their evil 
design. In this the whole people may unite, and strive 
to the utmost to transmit unharmed to their children 
the legacy of liberty which they have received from 
their fathers. Their object is simply to repel injury ; 
and when this is accomplished, the sword should be 
returned to its scabbard, and the offending nation be 
treated as brethren as soon as they have by their con: 
duct shown themselves wo1thy of this relation. 


‘ 


NOTE. 


OUR DUTY TO BRUTES 


I sHouLD be guilty of injustice to one class of my 
fellow-creatures, if 1 should close this treatise upon 
human duty without a single remark upon our obli 
gations to brutes. 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as our- 
selves. They are endowed with instinct, which is, prob- 
ably, a form of intellect inferior to our own, but 
which, being generically unlike to ours, we are unable 
to understand. They differ from us chiefly in being 
destitute of any moral faculty. 

We do not stand to them in the relation of equality. 
“ Our right is paramount, and must extinguish theirs.” 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
comfort, and may innocently take their life if our ne- 
cessities demand it. This right over them is given to 
us by the revealed will of God. But, inasmuch as 
they, like ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have 
no right to use them in any other manner than that 
which God has permitted. They, as much as ourselves, 
are under his protection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities. 
We are designed to subsist upon animal food, and we 
may innocently slay them for this purpose. 

2. We may use them for labor, or for innocent phys- 
ical recreation, as when we employ the horse for 
draught or for the saddle. 

8. But, while we so use them, we are bound to treat 
them kindly, to furnish them with sufficient food, and 
with convenient shelter. He who cannot feed a brute 
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well, ought not to own one. And when we put them 
to death, it should be with the least possible pain. 


4, We are forbidden to treat them unkindly on any © 


pretence, or for any reason. There can be no clearei 
indication of a degraded and ferocious temper, than 
cruelty to animals. Hunting, in many cases, and horse- 
racing, seem to me liable to censure in this respect. 
Why should a man, for the sake of showing his skill 
as a marksman, shoot down a poor animal which he 
does not need for food? Why should not the brute, 
that is harming no living thing, be permitted to enjoy 
the happiness of its physical nature unmolested ? 
“There they are privileged ; and he that hurts or 
harms them there, is guilty of a wrong.” 

5. Hence all amusements which consist in inflicting 
pain upon animals — such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
ect. — are purely wicked. God never gave us power 
over animals for such purposes. I can scarely conceive 
of amore revolting exhibition of human nature thau 
that which is seen when men assemble to witness the 
misery which brutes inflict upon each other. Surely 
nothing can tend more directly to harden men in worse 
than brutal ferocity. 
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